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Preface to Second Edition 


t am thankful to my Publishers for thorough editing and 
further improvement in the get up of this volume. The matter has 
also been completely revised and many new additions made to make 
it more trustworthy both for its facts and details. 

G. S. Chhabra 



Preface to First Edition 

This volume starts with the study of the declining years of the 
Mtighals in India, discusses how from Mughal ruins the Maratha 
power, among others, emerged which carried with itself the seeds of 
its decay, and traces the steady growth of the English power which 
humbled its European rivals; pul the sagacity and far-sightedness of 
its leaders in India to a good account; and supplanting one Indian 
power after another, shaped itself into a supreme and sovereign 
authority which just fell short of its consummation when the superiors 
in England foolishly intervened and recalled Wellesley in an ignorant 
despair. In this whole drama of the rise and fall of the political 
powers staged on the Indian soil, the one perceptible fact which a 
non-sceptic may find difficult to escape is the mysterious force which 
one may call destiny or some divine agency, and which brought 
victories to the British often without fightirig for them, and despite 
the British Parliamentary enactments against territorial expansion and 
acquisition of unnecessary power. The book needs to be i»ad than 
explained, as it draws its information from all the available primary 
and secondary published works and gives it a form so as to suit the 
requirements of the advanced students of this subject, here and there 
giving an interpretation or throwing an idea which may arouse the 
imagination of the worthier minds so that the cause of History is 
served the better. 


G. S. Chhabra 
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The Decline of the Mughals 


Aurangzeb had five sons. But being a suspicious man, for he 
had imprisoned his father to capture the throne for himself, he relied 
on none. The slightest hint, real or imaginary, of a discord on their 
part, startled him like a hare, and he witnessed on them exemplary 
punishments which often made others pity their lot of being the sons 
of an emperor. Prince Mohammad Sultan, the eldest son, thus having 
somehow displeased the Emperor’s fancy, found himself landed in 
the jail where he died a wreck twenty years after Aurangzeb had 
come to power. His second son, Muazzam, had suffered an imprison* 
ment for seven long years on a ground which probably anybody but 
he should have considered rather flimsy. Azam Shah, the third son, 
was often rebuked bitterly and never permitted to come too close. 
The fourth son, Akbar, had to flee the country to escape the father’s 
wrath for his compromising attitude towards Rajputs, and take 
refuge in Persia where he died in 1706, a year before Aurangzeb 
himself was removed by destiny from an empire which he ever had 
valued more than any principle of morality or religion. Kam Baksh, 
the youngest son also had tasted a solitary confinement for two years 
and was equal with all others of his brothers none of whom could 
develop the confidence and qualities of a ruling prince. The Mughal 
power had the quality of sharp decline writ large on its face when 
Aurangzeb died in 1707, 

AURANGZEB’S SUCCESSORS 
Bahsulnr Shah (1707-1712) 

When the Emperor Aurangzeb died, he left behind him a will, 
dividing the whole of his empire among his surviving sons. None of 
them, however, was willing to suffer such diminution of power. 
A war of succession was fought, in which Muazzam defeat* 
ed and killed his only serious rival brother Azam Shah at Jajan and 
ascended the throne under the title of Bahadur Shah at the age of 
63. Kam Baksh was also later on mortally wounded in the battle* 
field, and the new Emperor now busied himself in appeasing his 
supporters and building around him the life of a blissful ease which 
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ultimately earned him the title of Shathi-Bekhabart or an emperor 
who is completely ignorant of what is going on around him. 

Bahadur Shah was a Shta by faith, and this led to the develop- 
ment of two parties in his court* the Irani party which consisted of 
the nobles like Asad Khan and his son Zulfiqar Khan who professed 
the Shia faith, and the Turani party which consisted of the powerful 
nobles like Chin Qilch Khan and Ghazi-ud-Din Feroz Jang who 
followed the Sunni beliefs of Islam. This developed political strife 
in the country and further weakened the Mughal Empire. 

Bahadur Shah was not a staunch Muslim like his father 
Aurangzeb, and he started a policy of toleration towards the other 
faiths. But it was too late. While the new policy alienated those who 
had developed a vested interest in Aurangzeb’s policy of religious 
persecutions, it could not appease those towards whom it was follow- 
ed. For the Rajputs, the Marathas, the Jats, the Sikhs and others 
had too long suffered under the galling yoke of the ruthless monarchs. 
A mere change in their policies could bring them no satisfaction 
when they were bent upon destroying the Mughal power itself and 
establishing their respective independence. In vain did the new 
Emperor try to control the disruptive forces by force, fraud and 
cajolery. The Rajputs were not curbed, the Marathas under Shihu 
were set on a career of conquests and expansion which soon was to 
bring their arms right up to Delhi, and the Sikhs under the leader- 
ship of Banda Bahadur in Punjab were bent upon wreaking 
vengeance on those who had been responsible for so much suffering 
to their Guru Gobind Singh and Ids family. 

One part of the country after another continued falling out of 
the central control of the Mughals, while Bahadur Shah by his 
extravagance and over appeasement of his supporters continued mar- 
ching towards helplessness and ruin. Every one among the Emperor’s 
nobles was busy making hay while the sun shone. It was in these 
circumstances that Bahadur Shah died in 1712, followed, as usual, 
by a war of succession among his sons, of whom Jahandar Shah 
ascended the throne at Delhi, after much bloodshed. 

THE SAYYAD BROTHERS 

Jahandar Shah 1712-1713 

We have earlier examined the development of two parties, or 
rather factions at the Mughal court in the time of Bahadur Shah, 
namely the Irani and the Turani. These two parties constituted the 
foreign elements like the Arabs, Rumis, Habshis, Afghans and others 
with whose help the Mughal emperors like Aurang;mb tried to con- 
quer the Hindu and Muslim states of India. All the important nobles 
of the Mughal court, such as Chin Qilch Khan, Nizam-ul-Mulk and 
Asaf Jah belonged to one or the other of these two parties, while 
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the Muslims born in India and the Hindus of this country occupied 
only an inferior position. 

A remarkable feature of the period under study is the develop* 
ment of a purely Hindustani party, which consisted of the Muslims 
born in India, either converted from other Indian faiths, or descen- 
dants of the foreign Muslims who had settled down in this country 
two or three generations earlier. These Muslims were Shias, as 
against the Mughals most of whom were Sunnis, and had the support 
also of the Jats, Rajputs and other powerful Hindu princes. This 
Hindustani party was headed by the Sayyad Brothers. 

The two Sayyad Brothers claimed their descent from an adven- 
turer, Sayyad Abdul Farah, who had come from Wasit, Mesopota- 
mia, and settled down near Patiala in the Punjab many years earlier. 
About the time they came into prominence in the central politics, 
the elder brother, Abdulla Khan, was the Deputy Governor at 
Allahabad ; while his younger brother, Hussain Khan, was occupy- 
ing a similar post in Bihar. 

These two brothers had rendered a great help to Bahadur Shah 
in the battle of Jajan which won them their present offices. Bahadur 
Shah’s successor Jahandar Shah, however, aroused their enmity as 
a result of his refusal to patronise them. Bahadur Shah had three 
other so ns besides Jahandar Shah who succeeded him. They were, 
Azam- us-Shan, Rafi-us-Shan and Jahan Shah, all of whom were 
defeated and killed before Jahandar came to power. But the latter 
had no head for administration, and as soon as he came to power, he 
transferred all his powers into the hands of those who had supported 
his cause, and himself fell into the company of revellers aban- 
doning himself completely to wine and beautiful women. One such 
woman, a dancing girl nan^ed Lai Kunwar, charmed him completely 
out of his senses, her relatives were raised to important positions 
which aroused the jealousy of others and the Mughal court in Delhi 
became a hot-bed of intrigue. One of his nephews, Farrukh Siyar, 
the second son of Azam-us-Shan wanting to take advantage of the 
situation, won the Sayyad Brothers over to his side and marched to 
Delhi. His progress was easy, Jahandar Shah fled and Farrukh 
occupied the throne. Jahandar was later on arrested and handed 
over to Farrukh who had him put to death on 11 February, 1713. 

Farrnkh Siyar 1713-1719 

Farrukh Siyar who thus became the next Mughal Emperor of 
India in 1713, had won his victory entirely due to the support of the 
Sayyad Brothers whom he duly rewarded by appointing the elder 
one Abdulla Khan, as the Wazir of his empire ; while the younger 
brother, Hussain Ali was appointed the Mir Bakshi. They were also 
appointed the Governors of Multan and Bihar respectively; their 
uncle Muzafiar Khah was made the Governor of Ajmer and many 
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of their other relatives also got positions in different departments of 
the government. 

The Sayyad Brothers had won all these rewards not as the 
result of a long enduring friend ^ip which might have existed be* 
tween them on the one hand and the Emperor Farrukh Siyar on the 
other. Theirs, in fact, was a too convenient alliance, lie Mughal 
princes, as already alluded to, were too much in the hands of the 
Irani and Turani nobles. This sudden rise to power of the Indian 
Muslims was bound to arouse the jealousy of the foreign elements at 
the Mughal court, and the new Emperor’s ears began immediately 
to be poisoned against them. The mutual distrust in fact existed 
right from the start, and it had made its appearance even during 
their triumphant march to Delhi. Due to their mutual interests, 
however, it was not permitted to flare up at that time. But once 
things settled in Delhi, it started getting out of control. Farrukh 
Siyar was only a thirty-year-old young man when he became the new 
Emperor. Since 1707 he had been the Governor of Bengal, but he 
himself was neither a good administrator, nor had he kept himself 
quite in touch with the central politics in Delhi. His inexperience and 
incapability led the Sayyad Brothers to develop an independence of 
action which was disliked alike by the old nobles and the Emperor 
himself who now started planning the destruction of his benefactors. 

On three different occasions, at least, the Emperor plotted 
against the Sayyad Brothers which served only to expose him, and to 
exhaust the Brothers’ patience, and to spell ultimately his own ruin. 
On one occasion, thus, he asked Hussain Ali to march against the 
Rajputs, but secretly informed the Rajput chief Raja Ajit Singh that 
the Sayyad did not enjoy his support, and that he would be duly 
rewarded if he was able to bring about his destruction. On another 
occasion Hussain Ali was appointed Viceroy in the Deccan, but when 
he marched to take charge of the oflice, Daud Khan Panni who was 
in charge of it was secretly asked to resist and somehow to end the 
Sayyad’s life, for which he would be confirmed^ in latter’s post. 
On yet another occasion, when the Nauroz ceremonies were going on 
in the palace, the elder brother Abdulla Khan was planned to be 
assassinated. The Sayyad Chief however got the scent beforehand 
and defeated the plot of his enemies, just as his younger brother 
succeeded in winning over the friendship of Raja Ajit Singh, and in 
defeating and killing Daud Khan in the Deccan. 

These are only a few of the instances to show how Farrukh 
Siyar tried to get rid of the Sayyad Brothers, which compelled the 
latter to pay him in his own coin. When Hussain Ali marched away 
to the Deccan, life for Abdulla Khan in Delhi was made precarious. 
Hussain Ali was recalled to Delhi by his elder brother for help. 
Before, however, he returned from the Deccan, the^ younger Sayyad 
entered into an agreement with the Mara^has agreeing to pay them 
the Chauth and Sardeshmukhi over the six provinces of the Deccan 
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ia retarn for military help. With the help of the Marathas thereafter, 
and accompanied by the Peshwa Balaji Vishwanath, Hussain Ali 
marched to Delhi. Farrukh Siyar refused to ratify the treaty. He was 
dragged out of his harem, blinded and imprisoned, and later on 
during the night of 27 April, 1719 he was put to death. In his place, 
Rafi-us-Darajat, a son of Rafi-us-Shan was raised to the throne on 
18 February 1719. 

Rafi-as-Darajat 

Removal of Farrukh Siyar and the enthronement of Rafi*us* 
Darajat helped the Sayyad Brothers to consolidate their power yet 
further. They were now the virtual kingmakers of Delhi. Rafi-us- 
Darajat was a young man of twenty years when he came to 
power, and was said to be quite intelligent. But he suffered from 
consumption, and his condition became serious shortly after his 
accession to the throne. Nikusiyar, a son of Akbar, or the grandson 
of Aurangzeb revolted during his time, and set up himself as Emperor 
at Agra with the help of Mitra Sen, a Nagar Brahmin whom he 
appointed his Wazir. This move was said to be countenanced by per- 
sons like Nizam-ul-Mu!k, and was. serious. Hussain Ali wanted to 
march to Agra and suppress the rebellion. But he was afraid lest the 
Emperor in Delhi should die in his absence and occasion yet another 
revolution to endanger the position of the Sayyad Brothers them- 
selves. Rafi-us-Darajat was therefore persuaded to step down from 
power in favour of his elder brother Rafi-us-Daula who thus became 
the next Emperor on 6 June 1719, under the title of Shah Jahan If. 
Darajat died after about a week of this event. 

Rafi-vs-Danla 

Hussain Ali now marched upon Agra. Nikusiyar was taken a 

g risoner and sent away to be shut up in the fort of Salimgarh where 
e died on 11 March 1723. Mitra Sen committed suicide before he 
could be captured. Law and order thus was once again secured. But 
before the Sayyad Brothers could give serious attention to the 
administrative problems, Rafi-us-Daula, who himself suffered from 
consumption and other body and mental disorders, died on 17 
Septeml^r 1719, after a short reign of only three months and twelve 
days. 

Mohammad Shah (1719-48) 

After the death of Rafi-us-Daula, the Sayyad Brothers had no 
difficulty in putting another puppet on the throne. This was Roshan 
Akhtar, the son of Jahan Shah who was only 17 years old when 
placed on the throne, under the title of Mohammad Shah, on 28 
Septem^r 1719. The new Emperor was given more to wit lessing 
animal fights than to other princely pursuits. He had neither experi- 
ence nor ability to govern, with (,he result that the power continued 
in the hands of the Sayyad Brothers. 
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The Sayyads, however, were not destined to enjoy power for 
long. The foreign elements belonging to the Irani and Turani parties 
had suffered an eclipse of power for too long. Already efforts had 
been made to overthrow the Sayyad Brothers, as for instance when 
Nikusiyar was made Emperor at Agra, but they had failed. Now the 
intrigues of the enemies of the Sayyads became sharp, and 
Mohammad Shah who was dogged by their agents at every step, was 
persuaded by Nizam-ul-Mulk to assert his independence The latter 
who was appointed the Governor of Malwa, attacked also the 
territories of Khandesh which belonged to Hui^ain Ali’s viceroyalty. 
Expeditions sent against him failed, with the result that Hussain Ali 
himself marched against Nizam-ul-Mulk, taking the Emperor with 
himself lest he should create some mischief behind. Abdulla Khan 
remained in Delhi. As, however, Hussain Ali marched out of the 
capital, conspiracy was hatched by Mohammad Amin Khan, a 
Turani leader who was helped by Hyder Ali, the Superintendent of 
the Imperial artillery and others. Hussain Ali was murdered, the 
Emperor put himself personally at the head of the Imperial army, 
appointed Mohammad Amin Khan as his Wazir under the title of 
Itmad-ud*DauIa, marched back to Delhi, and on 15 November 1720 
he defeated and took Abdulla Khan a prisoner at Bilochpur near 
Agra. The elder Sayyad Brother died in 1722 while still in the jail, 
and thus ended the story of the Sayyad Brothers who for aboutapight 
years acted as super Emperors, replacing one Mughal prince by 
another on the Delhi throne, and wielding dictatorial powers in the 
central government as far as it was recognised. 

The downfall of the Sayyads was natural. There were causes 
for this. Theirs was the usurped power however naturally it came, 
which could be liked neither by the Emperors nor by the old nobi- 
lity which they replaced. The barbaric punishment they meted out 
to Farrukh Siyar and i other enemies^ also earned them a bad name. 
Nor was their policy of liberalisation and toleration towards the 
non-Muslims tolerated by the orthodox elements among the Muslims. 
Never before in the history of the Mughals had an Imperial authority 
suffered the rise of such predominating influence which could make 
or mar an Emperor’s fate. The rise of the Sayyads, therefore was 
looked on with a jealous eye from every quarter. The hostile forces 
belonging to the Turani and Irani parties had started working against 
the Sayyads right from the start. There were powerful nobles like 
Sadat Khan and Nizam-ul-Mulk at work against them. They stea- 
dily re-asserted their power, the galling yoke of the Sayyads over the 
Emperors was fully made use of in their hostile propaganda, and the 
Sayyads were ultimately overthrown. 

Yet the achievements of the Sayyads were great. After a long 
rule of religious fanaticism and orthodoxy, it was they who gave an 
effect ve turn to the events in the Imperial history at Delhi asserting 
that 'io rule could be a success in this country unless the people’s 
participation in it was secured. The general mass of the people in 
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India were Hindus, and their feelings and beliefs had duly to be 
accommodated to make the power at Delhi secure. Jazia was thus 
abolished, and other religious disqualifications of the Hindus re> 
moved. The Rajputs were placated. Raja Ajit Singh’s ^ughter 
was married to Farrukh Siyar to re-enact Akbar’s policy of inter- 
communal mixing up. persons like Raja Rattan Chand were given 
high posts, and the Marathas were also placated when Hussain Ati 
agreed to their rights to chau)h and sardeshmukhi in the Deccan. 

Personally also, the Sayyad Brothers were known for their kind 
disposition towards the poor and the destitute. Every day a large 
number of people benefited from their charity and hospitality. 
The works of public utility such as the construction of roads, bridges 
and rest houses were also undertaken. Corruption was sought to 
be removed and efficiency and literary qualities were duty rewarded. 

But the rot that had set in during the Mughal rule, could not 
permit the Sayyads to continue for long. The circumstances had 
placed a power in the hands of the Sayyads which was unnatural. 
They were in a position in which they could not continue for long, 
but from which it was not easy to escape and extricate themselves 
either. They were a part of the stream which flowed downward, 
and ultimately into the sea of oblivion. Sailing upward could be 
feasible only for a short while, not for any considerable length of 
time. 


To continue with Mohammad Shah after the downfall of the 
Sayyads, Itmad-ud-Daula, his new Wazir, died in 1721, and in his 
place his cousin Chin Qilch Khan, Nizam-ul-Mulk was appointed 
the Wazir. The Nizam-ul-Mulk was an ambitious man and an oppor- 
tunist who was interested .nore in developing an independent king- 
dom in the Deccan than in setting the Imperial authority on a sound 
footing. The Emperor soon discovered that if he had freed himself 
from the painful tutelage of the Sayyads, he had fallen under a yoke 
which was yet more humiliating. He tried to dispose of Nizam-ul- 
Mulk by intrigues. He was appointed to take charge in the Deccan, 
but Mubariz Khan, the man in charge there was secretly instructed 
somehow to destroy the man. Nizam-ul-Muik, however, proved 
stronger, he fought and killed Mubariz and sent his head to the 
Emperor to slight him. 

The net result of factions and intrigues in the Imperial Court 
was that one province after another started declaring its independence 
from the central authority. Bengal, Oudh, the Deccan, Malwa, 
Gujarat, Bundelkhand ; the Sikhs in the Punjab, the Rohillas in the 
Gangctic Doab, the Jats, the Rajputs and the Marathas, all asserted 
their independence. And in the midst of this appeared Nadir Shah 
in 1739, followed by Ahmad Shah Abdali who invaded India in 1748 
and several times again thereafter. The Mughal power, whatever of 
It remained, was shattered ; and the Emperor became a mere shadow 
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dcpmding on Um mercy of his protectors one of whom was repia^ 
another making a puppet of the Emperor. Mohaminad Shah died 
on IS April, 1748, and was succeeded by his only son Ahmad Shah. 
Before attempting a few words on the new Emperor, it would be in> 
teresting first to discuss Nadir Shah's invasion of India and its effects. 
Ihe first invasion of Ahmad Shah Abdali which took place during 
his time, and his subsequent invasions will be discussed in the 
following pages. 

THE INVASION OF NADIR SHAH 

From January to May 1739, there was complete confusion at 
Delhi and Lahore. During this period Nadir Shah led an invasion 
into India. Born in 1688, in a castle fifty miles to the north of 
Mashad, the capital of Khorasan, Nadir Kuli belonged to a Turko- 
man tribe known as Afshars. From a petty free-booter. Nadir A^as 
destined to become the terror of the whole of Asia. After several 
years of a daring adventurous life. Nadir Kuli was saluted as the 
king of the Persians under the name of Nadir Shah in 1736. He 
soon conquered Kandahar, Balkh and Bokhara, and then marched 
into India. 

Of the different factors which precipitated Nadir Shah’s inva- 
sion of this country, one was the fact that Mohammad Shah, the 
Emperor of India, had suddenly withdrawn his ambassador from the 
Persian court and snapped all his diplomatic ties with that country 
after Nadir Shah’s coming to power, which the latter did not like 
Secondly, when Nadir invaded Afghanistan, some Afghan nobles 
took refuge in the Mughal territories, and despite his promises to 
withdraw the Mughal protection from these refugees, Mohammad 
Shah did not do anything to the effect. Thirdly. Nadir Shah sent 
his envoy to the Mughal court three times to straighten the affairs, 
but received no encouraging response. The third time, rather, he 
got a rebuff when his ambassador was detained at Delhi for over a 
year, yet no message was sent to him. The chaotic conditions that 
obtained in India when the Mughal power was waning and all 
around the ambitious nobles were trying to establish independent 
positions, was an open invitation to any strong neighbouring ruler to 
take advantage of the situation. The personal ambitions of Nadir 
Shah when he had consolidated his power at home, and when the 
riches of India offered a strong inducement to capture them, also 
should have been a cause. And lastly, the two disaffected nobles of 
Delhi, namely, Nizam-ul-Mulk and Sadat Khan sent him special 
messages to invade India with the promise that they would render 
him every help they could. 

It was in the^e circumstances that Nadir Shah invaded India 
with an army of 1,25,000 horse, Kazil-bashis, Georgians. Turks, 
Khorasanis, Balkhis, etc. all inured to fatigue and hardships. He 
captured Jallalabad and Peshawar, and crossing the Jhelum and the 
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Chenab he proceeded towards Lahore. The Governor, Zakariya 
Khan with his 25,000 horse, was completely routed in a battle and 
made to implore the invader’s clemency. On the payment of a tri* 
bute of twenty lakh rupeef<, Lshore was saved from the horrors of a 
massacre. Zakariya Khan was confirmed in bis government of Lahore 
and Nadir Shah struck a gold coin on the obverse of which was the 
inscription ‘Nadir, the Sultan’, and on the reverse, ‘Struck at capital 
of Lahore, 1151, May God preserve his reign !’ Thereafter he pro 
ceeded towards Delhi. On the 14 February 1739 Nadir reaped 
the plains of Karnal where Mohammad Shah, the Emperor of Delhi, 
had already reached two days earlier with his 1,50,000 horse, exclu- 
sive of irregular cavalry. The attack was led by the Indian army 
and the battle started, but the effeminate followers of the Mughal 
Emperor soon proved themselves quite unable to cope with the valour 
oi the hardy Turkomans, and were defeated with a heav y slaughter 
of one hundred nobles and officers of distinction, and thiity thousand 
soldiers. 

The Indian Emperor thereafter begged for clemency and agreed 
to pay an indemnity of twenty-five Karor^ rupees, and also to Nadirs 
troops remaining in the capital to recover from the fatigue of the 
campaign until such time as the money should be paid. The two 
Emperors then marched to Delhi where the treasury was stripped of 
the most valuable articles and Khutba was read in the name of Nadir 
Everything was going on peacefully when an unfortunate event 
occurred. A Persian soldier forcibly tried to seize some pigeons 
exposed for sale, a mob collected and in a fit of frenzy and rage 
rushed upon the Persians in different parts of the city, killing about 
three thousand of them. Nadir Shah himself was fired at in the 
mosque of Raushan-ud-Daula where he bad repaired. The shot 
which came from a neighbouring terrace, missed him and killed one 
of his immediate attendants. The fierce spirit of the Shah was roused 
to fury, and unsheathing his sword he ordered general massacre of 
the inhabitants of the city. Guns were now ordered out. “The 
bloody scene extended from Surafa Ardui, in front of the fort, to 
Idgah, which is three Kos distant, and from Chilli Kabar as far as 
the tobacco market and Pul Mithai. The whole of the Dariba Bazar 
ran red with the blood.. .Neither sex nor age was spared. Before 
two o’clock in the afternoon, it is computed, between 1,20,000 and 
1,50,000 were slaughtered.’’ Nobles approached the Shah requested 
him to spare the city, saying : “Not a soul has been spared by the 
avenging sword. If it be thy wish to carry on the work of destruc- 
tion any further, infuse life into the dead and renew the slaughter.’’* 
Nadir granted the request. 

• The regalia of the Mughal Empire was seized, citizens put 
under contributions, charges were levied on the governors of 

1. One Karor is equal to ten millions. 

2. Latif, Mohammad, History of the Punjab, pp. 194-205. 
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ivovinoes, and Nadir started from Delhi on his return journey with 
immense wealth which included gold, silver, jewels, and the famous 
Kohinur. He married his son Nasrullah to the daughter of Aziz- 
ttd-Din, the grandson of Aurangzeb, and himself wanted to marry 
the beautiful daughter of another noble, but was prevented from 
doing so by one of his wives. At the time of his departure he sent a 
messenger to 2^kariya Khan to pay another crore of rupees which 
the latter collecting from his nobles and merchants of the city, did. 
Before starting back, Nadir also collected a large number of *'ele- 
phants, horses, camels and valuable furniture, and the most skilhil 
workmen and artisans, numbering several hundreds.”^ 

The invasion of Nadir Shah had a far-reaching effect on the 
politics and history of this country. In the Punjab, taking advantage 
of the confusion that was thus caused, the Sikhs who were already 
having a steady development of power, spread all over the north- 
east of the Punjab and laid the whole of the Upper Bari Doab under 
contribution. And when Nadir's soldiers passed through the Punjab 
on their journey overloaded with booty and walking slowly under 
the terrible heat of May, the Sikhs fell upon them several times dis- 
possessing them of a large amount of wealth and setting at liberty 
many of the Indian artisans and others being carried away as cap- 
tives. The Sikh attacks started on the Cbenab,’’ before Nadir cross^ 
it, and continued on every second or third night from different direc- 
tions till Nadir Shah left the Indian soil. Being deeply annoyed, the 
invader demanded of lakariya : “Whence come tiiose long-haired 
barbarians who dare to molest me ?’ ’ “They are a group of faqirs 
who visit their Guru's tank twiqs a year, and bathing in it they dis- 
appear"’, came the reply. “Where do they live ?" “They live on the 
saddles of their horses,” was the reply. “Then be careful,” Nadir 
warned, “for it will not be long before they occupy your country.' * 
The warning proved correct, and Nadir’s invasion created a situation 
in India from which the Sikhs benefited.* 

The Mughal power as a result of this invasion was further wea- 
kened. Mohammad Shah was not like Porus to stand erect before 
adversity and keep dignity when all else was lost. His submissive 
attitude and the open insults that he bore just in order to save his 
own skin, lowered him before the eyes of his countrymen and nobles . 
It encouraged rebellious elements yet further, and independent states 
began to spring up in the outlying provinces of the Mughal Empire, 
like the Deccan and Bengal. 

1 Hit/., pp. 206-267. 

2. Forsiex, A Journey from Bengal to England, 1, p. 113; Sinha, N.K... o/ 

the Sikh Power, p. 12. 

3. See Qordon, The Sikhs, pp. S7-S8. 

4. For further details see Chhabra In the History' pf the Punjab, Vo 1,1, 

Chapter XXil. 
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It took quite some time before Delhi recovered from the shock. 
And during this time the Marathas, the Rajputs, the Jats and other 
non-Muslim elements also got an opportunity to strengthen their 
power. Then the loss to Delhi, both in terms of wealth and lives, 
was great. The whole city lay sacked and desolated. Not only the 
Imperial palace was despoiled and subjected to defilement, every 
house in Delhi suffered from a similar fate in addition to the loss of 
life and honour that was trod under foot. It took some time before 
the houses were re-built and occupied, but the insult that the cit> 
suffered could not be forgotten for generations to come. The people 
now knew that their honour and life were no more safe in the keep- 
ing of the Mughal rulers. 

Before Nadir left Delhi, the trans-Indus provinces of the 
Mughal Empire including Sind, .he Western Punjab and Kabul were 
ceded to him. The Persians secured a lodgement at strategic places 
like the Khyber pass where they stood as a constant menace to India’s 
peace and tranquillity. 

THE SUCCESSORS OF MOHAMMAD SHAH 

Mohammad Shah was succeeded by his only son Ahmed Shah 
in 1748. Ahmed Shah’s Jt’/Mi/ifl IS said to have extended for about 
a mile, where he revelled day and night not caring to see a male 
figure for weeks together. His mother Kudsiya Begum conducted 
the administration on his behalf. But this state of affairs could not 
continue for long. On 5 June 17.54 Ghar.i-ud-Din became the 
Wazir, and collecting the nobles together he got it decided jointly 
that the Emperor be removed In July 1754, Alamgir Sani, a son 
of Jahandar Shah, was placed on the throne, Ahmed Shah having 
been removed, blinded and imprisoned in Salimgarh near the palace. 

When Alamgir II succeeded to the throne in 1754, the repeated 
invasions of Ahmed Shah Abdali and the assertion of independence 
by the Muslim nobles and others in different parts of the country 
had shrunk the Mughal Empire within a small distance around Delhi 
itself. His authority was more or less like that of the Chhatrapati of 
the Marathas after the death of Shahu, though he was more of a 
literary character than a hunter after the pleasures of zenana. He 
was fifty-five years old when he came to power, but having spent a 
major part of his life only inside a prison house, he had no 
administrative experience and left even thing to his Wazir Imad-ul- 
Mulk who was unscrupulous, greedy and corrupt, and who persecut- 
ed the Emperor’s son Ati Gauhar, later Shah Alam, who had to flee 
the capital and take refuge in Bihar. Ahmed Shah Abdali led his 
fourth invasion of India in 1 756, plundered Delhi and appointed 
Najib-ud-DauIa his plenipotentiary and Bakshi of the Mughal 
Emperor before '.e left for Afghanistan. Real authority of the 
government now passed into the hands of Najib which the Wazir 
Tmad-ul-Mulk did not like. The Emperor Alamgir Sani also wanted 
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to get rid of the Wazir because of his insolent behaviour, with the 
result that the latter turned to the Marathas who established their 
influence in Delhi. The Wazir also got the Emperor himself treacher- 
ously assassinated at Kotla Ferozeshah in Delhi where his body was 
thrown out into the open after stripping it of all its clothes, on 20 
November 1759, where after Ali Gauhar, the Emperor’s son, then at 
Patna, succeeded to the throne. 

Ali Gauhar who became the next Emperor in 1759, under the 
title of Shah Alam, did not return to Delhi till 1771 when the Mara- 
thas re-established their hold on that city and invited him to come to 
his capital. This was due to his fear of the Wazir which compelled 
him to remain a refugee with Shuja-ud-Daula of Oudh till 1765 
when under the Treaty of Allahabad he came under the British 
protection who gave him an annual tribute of twenty-six lakh rupees 
together with the territories of K-ora and Allahabad for his main- 
tenance, in return for the grant of the Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa that he made to them. We will h.ave greater opportunities of 
discussing the career and activities of this unfortunate ruler in our 
subsequent pages. He died in 1806 when he was succeeded by his 
son Akbar II who also, till his death in 1837, remained only under 
the British protection. Akbar U who was a great poet but no good 
administrator, was succeeded by Bahadur Shah. The latter partici- 
pated in the rising of 1857 against the British and was sent away as 
a prisoner to Rangoon where he died in 1862, and thus ended the 
nominal rule of the Mughals, no successor to his being recognised by 
the British. 


DOWNFALL OF THE MUGHALS 

Of the different factors or causes which brought about the 
downfall of the Mughals, Aurangzeb's personal character and activi- 
ties accounted for a lot. He was not as liberal towards the people of 
India as his predecessors had been. The Mughals were Muslims, 
while India was basically Hindu. Akbar followed a policy of tolera- 
tion towards Rajputs and other Hindus and during his time they 
played a significant role in the strengthening and expansion of the 
Mughal Empire. Aurangzeb, however, was an orthodox Muslim 
who imposed special charges on the Hindus, like Jazia and tried 
forcibly to convert them to the same faith. The execution of Guru 
Teg Bahadur, the Sikh Guru, at Delhi and other such barbaric perse- 
cutions of the Hindus at his hands alienated them against the 
Empire, and everywhere they started asserting their independence. 

Secendly, the way Aurangzeb himself had come to power after 
imprisoning his own father, had made him suspicious of his own 
sons. The slightest move on their part prompted punishments which 
completely demoralised them and converted them into indolent, help- 
less men lacking all will-power, energy and initiative. Of his five 
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sons, one died in the prison another as an exile in Persia during his 
own time, none of the other three had escaped imprisonment and 
other punishments at the hands c' their father. They had to suffer 
humiliation instead of enjoying the loving care of a father interested 
in the sound princely training of his children. When power went 
into the hands of these sons of Aurangzeb after his death, the 
consequences were natural. 

Aurangzeb’s Deccan policy also made a significant contribution 
to the downfall of the Mughal power. He remained twenty-five years 
in the Deccan and conquered the Shia states of Bijapur and Ool- 
conda. Such long absence from the north paralysed the administra- 
tion in that part of the country and gave an opportunity to the Sikhs, 
the Jats and others to assert their independence. Destruction of the 
Shia Muslim states in the Deccan removed the only local check on 
the Marathas and they now became free to menace the Mughal 
power direct. And thirdly, the incessant warfare that Aurangzeb 
indulged in as the result of this policy, drained his finances, tired out 
his army and exhausted the patience of his supporters. 

Then there were some general causes which also helped only to 
bring about the Mughal downfall. The Mughals were foreigners. 
Akbar identified himself with the feelings and beliefs of the commoi 
man of this country who was Hindu; Jehangir and Shah Jahan were 
indifferent; while Aurangzeb was actively opposed to him with the 
result that it gave a cause to the national character to assert itself 
against the foreigners, as the Hindustani Party of the Sayyad 
Brothers in the time of Farrukh Siyar did, and further weakened the 
Mughal empire. 

Further the Mughal system of administration depended too 
much upon individuals. • very thing revolved round the personality 
of the Emperor in Delhi, which if strong and assertive, made the 
Mughal administration vigorous and efficient. Aurangzeb's succes- 
sors. however, who were given more to the pleasures of the zenana 
and the indolence of tired men who had neither will ncr ability to 
administer, were bound only to bring about the downfall of the 
Mughal power. 

The Mughal system of escheat under which all the property of 
a mansabdar lapsed to the state after his death, made the Mughal 
nobles thriftless, lazy and men spoiled by affluence. Gone were the 
days of the nobles like Bairam Khan. Now all were busy in wreck- 
less speculations with regard to the changing personalities on the 
Mughal throne, and administration and welfare of the people 
deteriorated. 

The Mugh 'i army was a mixture of all races, the Persians, the 
Afghans, tl.“ Uzbegs and the Indians. They had no common cause 
for which to . 'ht. Their salaries fell into arrears, and they transfer- 
red their allegiance from one chief to another according to their 
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convenience, and according to the pecuniary advantages offered. 
The soldiers who worked under the mansabdars, were loyal more to 
them than to an emperor, and under a mansabdar also they were 
more of opportunists than men attached to any moral values. 

There was no law of primo-geniture observed among the 
Mughals to guide them to decide their questions of succession, with 
the result that when an emperor fell ill, his children instead of look* 
ing after him, started sharpening their swords to get succession, in 
case he died. There were few examples where wars of succession 
were not fought, and where a successor came to power without 
wading through a pool of blood. It created bad examples for others 
and taught everybody the principle only of might is right. 

The Mughal Empire was unwieldy, and there was no end to 
rebellions once they began. Hardly was there a time even under 
the strongest of the Mughal rulers when there was peace in all parts 
of the country. In the tinie of the weak emperors there were dis* 
turbances all around which they could have handled if small in 
number. But when in the east, west, south and the north, every- 
where independent powers began to develop, it was beyond their 
control to meet the situation. 

The foreign invasions of Nadir Shah and AhmeckShah Abdali 
also helped in the further decline of the Mughal power.* These 
invaders drained India and the Mughal palaces of their riches and 
wealth. They lowered the prestige of the Indian rulers who were 
completely powerless to defend their country and give peace to 
people. All respect for the adndnistration was lost and the people 
knew that their safety lay only in their own strength and organisa- 
tion, and not in supporting a power which had lost all justification 
for its existence. 

The Bhakti movement which originated in the South and 
spread all over the country to bring about revivalism among the 
Hindus, also prepared a ground for fight against the Mughal tyranny 
and for the overthrow of their rule. The rise of the Marathas in 
Maharashtra and that of the Sikhs in the Punjab was an effect 
mainly of this movement which taught the people the principle of 
equality and independence, as against humble subservience and 
slavery. 

And lastly, the appearance of the Europeans in the field also 
was a contributory factor for the Mughal downfall. The Mughals 
had developed no naval power without which the rising European 
infl uence could not be checked. The British victory at Plassey was 
a turning point in the history of India, and their victory at Buxar in 
1764 in which the Mughal Emperor and the Nawab of Oudh both 
were humbled, cleared effectively the way for the establishment of 
the British Empire against which the Mughal power could only dec- 
line and disappear. 
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The Rise of Shahu 17084749 


Before Shivaji the Great died in 1680, his eldest son Sambhaji, 
due to his misconduct, was being kept at Panha la under strict surveil- 
lance. Soyarabai, the mother of Rajaram, the second son of Shivaji, 
took advantage of the situation at the death of the great Maratha 
monarch and managed to put Rajaram on the throne. Sambhaji, 
getting wind regarding the death of his father and the consequent 
enthronement of Rajaram, dashed out to crush his enemies and suc- 
ceeded in setting himself upon the throne on 28 July 1680 after 
putting Rajaram into cofinement and after meteing out barbaric 
punishments to the others who supported the latter’s cause. But he 
tacked the sagacity of a ruler, abandoned himself to a life of ease, 
drunkenness and debauchery whereby he succeeded not only 
in alienating his own subjects, but also in giving an opportunity to 
the Mughals who took him prisoner in December 1688, at Sanga- 
meshwar where he was fo”nd completely off his guard in a state of 
intoxication and sexual depravity. His refusal to convert to Muslim 
religion at the court of Aurangzeb earned him death punishment 
soonf thereafter. This cleared the way for Rajaram once again who 
was taken out of his confinement and put on the throne as a regent 
for Shahu, the son of Sambhaji who was then only six years old. In 
1690 Shahu and his mother Yesubai were also captured by the 
Mughals at Raigad, which left Rajaram free formally to keep his 
throne till he died in 1700. After his death his widow Tarabai assum- 
ed the reins of the government as Regent of her son Shivaji 11. 

Shahu and his mother found a friend in Aurangzeb’s daughter 
Zebunnissa and all humane considerations at the hands of the 
Emperor himself who never interfered with their religion and gave 
every facility for the upbringing of the prince till his own death in 
1707. The Emperor had desired to make political use of Shahu 
whom he got two beautiful brides and gave a life of tender love and 
care. At least on two different occasions he planned to release 
Shahu in order to bring about a discord in the Maratha ranks, but 
he did not put his design into effect. Soon after his death, however, 
when there was a war of saccessioa between his sons, Prince Azam in 
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whose eaptivity Prince Shahu at this time was, released the latter on 
the advice of his general Zulfikar Khan so that the Marathas might 
be plunged into a civil war making them incapable of taking advan- 
t&gc of the we&kness of Delhi, The expected happened, thouch in 
the mewwhile Prince Azam himself was killed in the battle of Jajaii, 
and Bahadur Shah became the new Emperor of India. 


Shahu was released in May 1707 on the condition that he 
would remain a feudatory to Azam Shah. He was granted chauth 
nd sardeshnwkhi of the six subahs of the Deccan, together with his 
paternal kingdom and the territories of Gujarat, Gondwana and 
Tanjore. And as a guarantee for his good behaviour, his two wives, 
mother and a half brother were kept as hostages. 


BALAJI VISHWANATH 

Career, Balaji Vishwanath who came from a respectable 
Deshmukh family of Konkan, had worked under different chiefs in 
petty offices before he came to prominence and was appointed 
Peshwa or Prinae Minister by Shahu. The story of the early career of 
Balaji merges into that of the establishment of the power of Shahu 
after his release from the Imperial court. 

As Shahu marched through the country subsequent* to his 
release, one chief after another joined to support his claim on the 
Maratha throne. Tarabai, the widow of Rajaram, who was at the 
helm of affairs in the Maratha state in the name of his son Shivaji 
II, was determined not to give place to Shahu. and prepared for 
Vishwanath was at this time in the service of Dhanaji 
Jadhav, the Senapati of Tarabai, and held the post of his revenue 
agent and a military officer. The Senapati Dhanaji sent Balaji per- 
sonally to verify that Shahu, who was now approaching, was no 
imposter. The latter, after having met Shahu persuaded the Sena- 
pati to support his cause against Tarabai. Several other chiefs of 
the royal lady likewise deserted her, with the result that out of all 
the important nobles, Parashram Trimbak Pratinidhi alone remained 
to fight on her behalf at the battle of Khed which she fought against 
Sh^u. The others kept aloof. Shahu vras victorious, Pratinidhi 
fled the battle field, and Dhanaji now openly declared his support 
for the former. Several more chiefs joined Shahu, and the latter 
n^ow marched to besiege Satara, the seat of the government of 
Tarabai. Satara also fell, and the lady moved south of the Krishna, 
leaving the north of it for Shahu to become its master. 

Shahu, by nature, was gentle and prudent. He was not vin- 
dictive like his father and was willing to accommodate Tarabai by 
ceding the whole country to the south of the Warna to her, but she 
was short-sighted and implacable, and instead of responding favour- 
ably, started making preparations once again to assert her authority. 
She was besieged once again at Rangna, the fort should have fallen 
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but for the advice of Dbanaji to raise the siege. Dhanaji had his 
personal motives due to which he did not want Shahu to become 
too powerful ^und Tarabai completely to be crushed. But 
Balaji, once having joined the new Maratha king, remained steadfast 
in his loyally towards him. He was appointed by Shahu, at the 
time of his coronation, as Multalig to Amburao Hunmatc, his 
Amatya. Soon after, in 1708, when Dhanaji died, Balaji was 
appointed organiser of armies, under the title of Sanakarte, Chan- 
drasen Jadhav being appointed the Senapati. Several of the Maratha 
chiefs still wavered in their loyalty between Shahu and Tarabai, 
while others were simpl> mischief makers and plundered about with- 
out any remorse. One such freebooter was Damaji Thorat who 
treacherously seized Balaji and Shahu had to pay ransom to get 
hint released. Shahu ordered Chandrasen and Balaji jointly to march 
against Thorat. Chandrasen however, deserted them. Shahu sup- 
ported Balaji and Chandrasen joined Tarabai. In place of Chandra- 
sen, Shahu appointed his younger brother Santaji Jadhav as Senapati 
but the example of Chandrasen was followed by several other chiefs 
and Shahu was thus badly weakened. It is in these circumstances 
that Balaji, proving his organising genius and diplomacy and bravery 
brought Shahu, completely out of the wood and set him on a 
career of conquests and a big empire. 

Balaji borrowed sulhcient amounts of money from some big- 
money-lenders such as Mahadaji Krishna Naik at his own responsi- 
bility and made new recruitments to his army to expand it, and 
after equipping it well turned to the enemies of Shahu one by one. 
Many of the chiefs of Tarabai were either worsted or bought off and 
a conspiracy was organised against Tarabai herself, under which 
Rajasbai, another widow of Rajaram, claimed the throne for her own 
son Sambhaji. The conspiiacy was a success, Tarabai and her son 
were taken prisoners in 1711 and Rajasbai placed her son on the 
throne at Kolhapur, and accepted a demarcation of influence with 
Shahu, as the latter had wished. 

After the overthrow of Tarabai, now Shahu turned his atten- 
tion towards another Maratha chief who had developed a formidable 
power, supported by Tarabai, but after her removal from power, 
had started following an expansionist policy on his own. It was the 
well known Maratha Admiral, Kanhoji Angre, who had under his 
possession the whole of Konkan. from Bombay to Sawant Wadi. 
Shahu sent his Peshwa Bahiropant Pingle against the Admiral in 
1712, but the Peshwa was defeated and taken prisoner, and Kanhoji 
started marching rapidly towards the capital of Shahu. A strong 
man was needed to meet the situation, and the choice naturally fell 
on Balaji who was forthwith appointed Peshwa in 1713. 

As Peshwa 

As soon as Balaji became the, new Peshwa, he requested Shahu 
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to make some ministerial changes. He took up the ofSce of Sena- 
pati himself, in addition to that of the Peshwa. He collected _ an 
army, about 4,000 strong, and prepared to meet the rapidly 
approaching Admiral. But before entering into a head-on collision, 
he decided to resort to diplomacy. Kanhoji was approached on 
mutually advantageous terms, and peace was established, under, 
which the Admiral accepted the supremacy of Shahu. After this, 
several other rebellious chiefs were vanquished, and now instead of 
being on the defensive, Balaji adopted an offensive attitude which 
soon carried his influence as far as Delhi. 


Azam Shah from whom Shahu had secured his release, leaving 
behind his wives and mother as hostages, had been killed in the 
battle of Jajan, as referred to above ; but the hostages remained safe 
in Delhi. Muazzam who ruled at Delhi from 1707 to 1712 under 
the title of Bahadur Shah, was succeeded by Jahandar Shah, and the 
latter was followed in 1713 by Farrukh Siyar from whom Balaji was 
now anxious to get the hostages released. The opportunity soon 
offered itself, of which the Peshwa made a full use, and thus Shahu 
was able to rc-unite with his dear ones. 

In 1713 Nizam-ul-Mulk had been appointed Vicerqy in the 
Dcccan. But the court intrigues in Delhi led to his recall and in 
1714 Sayyad Hussain Ali was appointed in his place. Sayyad Abdulla 
Khan, the elder brother of Hussain Ali remained the Prime Minister 
in Delhi, but his increasing influence was a sore in the eyes of 
Farrukh Siyar who started encouraging the Marathas to create 
trouble for Hussain Ali in the Deccan and attempted to seize Abdulla 
Khan in Delhi, in both of which, however, he failed. Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, however, helped the Fmperor to make Abdulla’s life ex- 
tremely difficult, with the result that the latter invited his younger 
brother in the Deccan to come to his help. Hussain Ali could not 
march to Delhi, particularly when the Marathas were hostile to him. 
He, therefore, approached Balaji for peace terms and in July 1718 
signed with him an agreem ent which he promised to get ratified by 
the Emperor as soon as he reached Delhi. 

Under the agreement thus signed, (1) all the hostages still kept 
in Delhi were immediately to be released ; (2) the Emperor was to 
recognise Shahu’s claim over all the territories which were in the 
possession of Shivaji at the time of his death ; (3) the grant of chmth 
and sardeshtnitkhi over the six provinces of the Deccan and their 
tributaries such as Mysore and Tanjore, made by Azam Shah, was 
to be confirmed ; (4) the Maratha claims on the newly acquired ter- 
ritories were also to be recognised ; and (5) in return for all this the 
Marathas were to help in the maintenance of law and order in the 
Deccan, and keep an army of 15,000 always ready to assist the 
Emperor when required. 
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After the agreement was signed, Hussain AH marched with his 
contingent to Delhi. He was accompanied by 16,000 Maratba 
soldiers under the command of Khanderao Dabhade, and Balaji 
with Santaji Bhonsle also marched with them. Hussain Ali bad to 
pay at the rate of fifty thousand rupees a day so long as the Maratha 
soldiers remained with him. Reaching Delhi, the Viceroy asked the 
Emperor Farrukh Siyar to ratify the treaty. The latter having de- 
clined to do so, was removed from the throne, blinded and strangled 
to death. The Sayyads placed Rafi-us-Darajat on the throne on 18 
February 1719, and the latter ratified the treaty for which Balaji 
had come to Delhi. The whole episode cost the Marathas about 
two thousand of their men killed or wounded. Balaji now marched 
back home. It was a great achievement that he had made, but he 
did not live long to enjoy the fruits of it himself. He died on 12 
April 1720. 

Balaji's services to Shahu were creditable. A great soldier, admi- 
nistrator and a statesman, but for his genius, Tarabai would not have 
been removed from the field as she was, nor would the Maratha king 
have escaped the wrath of the Admiral Kanhoji Angre. He not 
only reorganised Shahu's finances, introduced efficiency in his ad- 
ministration and crushed the rebellious chiefs, but also inspired him 
to enter into a career of expansion towards the north, the first major 
step towards which was taken when the Marathas appeared before 
Delhi, saw the rot in the Mughal power and matured plans to benefit 
therefrom in the time of the next Peshwa, Baji Rao I, the son of 
Balaji himself. The release of the hostages earned Balaji the grate- 
fullness of Shahu, who repaid him after his death, by appointing his 
son as the next Peshwa. The steadfastness exhibited by Balaji in his 
faithfulness towards the gentle Shahu infact won him his confidence 
so much so that the latter retired to a peaceful life at Satara leaving 
the whole responsibility ol the defence and administration of his 
dominions to the Peshwa at Poona. This led soon to the weakening 
of the powers of the king who remained Chhatrapati only in name, 
while the powers were enjoyed by »he Peshwa, and Poona became 
the real capital of the Marathas. 

Sir Richard Temple writes : Balaji was a man of “calm, com- 
prehensive and commanding intellect, an imaginative and aspiring 
disposition, an aptitude for ruling rude nature by moral forw, a 
genius for diplomatic combination, a mastery of finance. His political 
destiny propelled him into affairs whc'ein his misery must have been 
acute ... He wrung by a power of menace and argument from the 
Mughals a recognition of Maratha sovereignty. He carried victori- 
ously all his diplomatic points. He sank into premature death w ith 
the consciousness that a Hindu Empire had been created over the 
ruins of Muhammadan power and that of this Empire the hereditary 
chiefship had bee'i secured for his family.”^ 


1. Temple, Sir Richard, Oriental Experience, pp. 3S9-90. 
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BAJI RAO I 


Born on 18 August, 1700, Visaji, popularly known as Baji Rao, 
was one of ibetvio male childien that Radbabai, a wife of Balaji 
presented to ber busbard. The other was Cbimnaji Appa, younger to 
Baji Rao, who distinguished himself as a great and seasoned general 
of the Maratha armies, and who remained always faithfully attached 
to his elder brother till he died. Balaji had kept both his sons under 
a strict discipline so long as he lived, and his adventurous life had 
left a deep impression on their character and thinking. Baji Rao often 
accompanied his father on his campaigns, waA a witness to his victory 
over the enemies of Shaliu, and was with him when Balaji was im- 
prisoned by Damaji Thorat and later on released when Shahu paid 
the ransom money. He was only twenty years old when his father 
died, and Shahu appointed him Peshwa as a reward for the great 
services that Balaji had rendered him. 


When Baji Rao became the new Peshwa, Shahu, the Chhatra- 
pati, had almost completely renounced all his powers and retired 
iiito a peaceful life at Satara. Although the government was run in 
his name, the real power now was the Peshwa whose office was ren- 
dered hereditary, and towards whom everybody looked for final 
orders. The responsibility tliat the young man of twenty had to 
handle, therefore, was great. The greatest problem that ^ji Rao 
.aced at the time of his accession was the fact, that although legal 
sanction had been secured from the Mughal Emperor for the Maratha 
king’s title over the territories Shivaji possessed at the time of his 
death, manj[ of them still were outside his control, and some were in 
the possession of powerful chiefs like the Sidi of Janjira whom it 
was not easy to dislodge. Secondly, the Maratha right to chauth and 
sardeshmukhi over the six provinces of the Deccan had been admitted 
in Delhi, but Nizam-ul-Mulk who had set his heart on an indepen- 
dent kingdom of the Deccan to be carved out, was bound most viru- 


lently to contest. Thirdly, the Maratha claims over Gujarat and 
Malwa had yet to be asserted ; the acquired territories had not as yet 
been fully consolidated ; there were yet some refractory nobles who 
bad to be brought under discipline ; and lastly, Baji Rao was appoint- 
ed Peshwa so young, that it aroused the jealousy of the more ex- 
perienced officials like Naro Ram Mantri, Anand Ram Somant, and 
Shripat Rao Pratinidhi. Of all these, the last named noble gave 
considerable opposition to the Peshwa who had always to argue his 
views through before Shahu which often delayed the execution of 
his policy. Baji Rao, however, had some lieutenants on whose 
support he always could depend, and that made his work 
such lieutenant was his own younger brother, Chimnaji 

wff Thwwt thing that Baji Rao did after his coming to power, was 

• to convin 9 me Maratha king that the best defence lay in being offen- 
« , sive and tlat||the Mughal power was on its way to complete extinction 

•of 
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and the Maiathas must take full advantage by attempting a territorial 
expansion in the north. “Strike, strike at the trunk and the branches 
will fall of themselves. Listen hut to my counsel and 1 shall plant 
the Maratha banner on the walls of Attock,” Baji Rao asserted be- 
fore Shahu. 

Nicam-ul-Malk 

^fore marching to the north, however, it was necessary to 
consolidate the Maratha influence in the Deccan which was now 
under Nizam-ul-Mulk who was not willing to recognise the Maratha 
claims to chauth and sardeshmukhi in his territories, granted to 
them in 1719. The Nizam was a great general, as also a diplomat 
who knew how to make use of favourable opportunities which he 
was bound to get if Baji Rao planned his onward move to the 
north. His real name was Mir Qamar-ud-Din and it was Farrukh 
Siyar who conferred the title of Nizam-ul-Mulk on him, and made 
him viccrory of the Deccan which consisted of the six provinces of 
Khandesh, Bijapur, Bidar, Berar, Hyderabad and Aurangabad which 
were very resourceful territories of the Mughal Empire. Appointed 
/iceoy in 1713, he had been recalled to Delhi when Hussain Ati was 
appointed to take his place. Farrukh Siyar, himself, as we have 
already seen, was removed from his throne by the Sayyad Brothers 
who declared Rafl-us-Darajat as the next Emperor in 1719. The 
latter died within a few months of his enthronement and was suc- 
ceeded by Rafi-ud-Daulah who himself gave place shortly after to 
Mohammad Shah. It was in the time of the latter that Nizam-ul- 
Mulk got an opportunity to establish his authority in the Deccan 
which he wanted to convert into an independent kingdom. Elimina- 
tion of the Sayyad Brothers from the political scene at Delhi soon 
after, left him free to mature his plans, and when Baji Rao met him 
at Chikhalthan on 4 January 1721, he was fully convinced that no- 
thing short of a war could make h<m recognise the Maratha claims 
of chauth and sardeshmukhi on the territories which he considered 
his own. 

Mohammad Shah recalled the Nizam to Delhi once again in 
1721 to help him reform his administration, but the latter had his 
heart only in the Deccan. Differences also developed between the two, 
and he found it best for the Nizam to go back to the south. The 
Emperor, playing mischief, hadasled Mubariz Khan, the Com- 
mandant of the Hyderabad Foit somehow to destroy the Nizam 
whom he reappointed as the Viceroy. But in a battle fought at 
Shakar Khera about eighty miles from Aurangabad, on 2 October, 
1720, the Nizam defeated the Commandant and sent his head to the 
Emperor. This victory made the Nizam’s claim on the Deccan 
hereditary, and hts clash with the Marathas now became imminent. 

In 1725 and 1726 when Baji Rao led his expeditions into the 
Carnatic, the Nizam was incensed, nnd started preparing to meet the 
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Maratha challenge. He won over to his side several of the Maratha 
nobles like Clundrasen Jadhav, Udaji Chavan and Rao Rambha 
Nimbal^r, tried to create dissensions between the two parties of 
Sambhaji and Shahu and transferred his capital from Aurangabad to 
Hyderabad which was a distant place and where he could pursue 
his anti-Maratha designs unknown to them. When Baji Rao deman- 
ded chauth and sanleshmulchi, he asked him to decide first whether 
Shahu or Sambhaji was the real king of the Maratlias. Sambhaji 
joined the Nizam which compelled Baji Rao to march on 27 August 
1727 and plunder several of the Nizam’s territories such as Jalna, 
Burhanpur and Khandcsh. Finding an opportunity, the Nizam 
suddenly stormed Poona where he proclaimed Sambhaji as Chhatra- 
pati, but soon was compelled to march out of the city leaving behind 
Fazal Beg to defend it. He had to meet the Peshwa who started 
plundering his territories along the Godavari. The two armies met 
near Palklied, about 20 miles from Daultabad whereaft^-r tiie Nizam 
was compelled to sue for peace 

On 6 March 1 728 the Treaty of Mungi Sheugaon was signed 
under winch the Nizam agreed (1) to accept Shahu’s sovereignty and 
never again to support the cause of Sambhaji ; (2) and to lecognise 
the Mai atha claims to rhauth and surdesfimuk hi in the Dcccan and 
clear all arrears due on account of these. 

The Palkhcd victory is a turning point in the career of Baji Rao. 
Besides being a great achievement for the young Peshwa, it was “un- 
doubtedly a great blow to the prestige of the Nizam . . . Palkhed in- 
augurated the series of triumph*^ which the Peshwa by his leadership 
came to achieve in the years to come. It was also a lesson to the 
disgi '^ritled renegades of Shahu's Court that it was no mean task to 
challenge the Peshwa’s authoiity.’’* 

Gujarat 

After his victory over the Nizam, the Peshwa turned his 
•itieiition towards Gujarat which was well known for its two 
ports of Broach and Surat that were important trading centres. 
Shivaji had sacked Surat in 1664 and 1670 which was followed by 
regular incursions into the Gujarat territories by the other Maratha 
duels, especially the Dabhades, a family founded by Yesaji whose 
grandson Tnmbak Rao was now the Stnapati of Shahu. The Peshwa 
sent Ills brother Chimnaji Appa in 1730 to march into Gujarat and 
force Its Mughal Governor, Sarbuland Khan on 23 March to cede to 
Shahu the right 4o chauth and sardeshmukhi in that province. Sarbu- 
land was soon replaced as Governor by Abhay Singh who recognised 
the commitment made by his predecessor. This incensed Trimbak 
Rao Senapati who considered Gujarat a special sphere of influence 
of his fani'ly, and he started conspiring with the Nizam to overthrow 

1. Srinuastin, C K. , Baji Rao the firsts the Great Peshwa^ 1961, p. 40. 
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the power of ^ji Rao, Sambhaji also joined their ranks soon, and 
thus once again a formidable alliance was created to destroy the 
Peshwa, Baji Rao, however, met the situation with courage. Sam- 
bhaji was routed on the banks of Warna whereafter the Treaty of 
Warna was signed on 13 April 1731, under which the river Warna 
was laid down as the boundary line between the kingdoms of Shahu 
and Sambhaji. Earlier, on I April Trimbak Rao was also defeated 
and killed in the battle of Dabhoi, and the Nizam was also made to 
eat humble pie once again when he met the Peshwa at Rohe-Ramesh- 
war, eight miles north of Latur, on 27 December, 1732, and 
promised never again to interfere with the Maratha exploits in the 
north. 

The Peshwa ’s influence was fully established in Gujarat. But 
Shahu showed magnanimity towards the family of Trimbak Rao 
whose minor son Yashwant Rao was now made Senapati, and an 
agreement was signed whereby the right to collect chatuh from 
Gujarat was also granted to him on the condition that one half of the 
collections made would be deposited into the royal treasury. 

The Conquest of Malwa 

The Peshwa had now to turn his attention towards Malwa on 
which Shahu’s claims to levy chmuh had not been recognised in 1719 
when similar claims with regard to the Deccan were accepted by 
the Mughal Emperor. Early in 1723 the Peshwa had marched into 
the southern parts of Malwa, followed by regular incursions into 
those territories by his Generals, Ranoji Sindhia, Malhur Rao 
Holkar and Udaji Pawar who collected chaiith and steadily develop- 
ed their authorities resulting later on in the founding of their respec- 
tive states of Gwalior, Invfore and Dhar. In the early stages, 
however, the Marathas had to face much difficulty in these regions. 


In June 1725 the Emperor appointed Giridhar Bahadur as the 
governor of Malwa, and charged him with the duty to clear the 
Maratha hordes from those territories. Giridhar was to be assisted 
by the commander Daya Bahadur. From 1725 to 1727 the Peshwa 
had been busy in the Carnatic. In 1728 when the Nizam was also 
humbled at Palkhed, he found time to give attention to Malwa. 
Sawai Jai Singh of Amber also encouraged him from the imperial 
capital, Delhi, towards this direction, sitid in October 1728 the Peshwa 
collected a huge force under the command of Chimnaji, assisted by 
the Generals, Sindhia, Holkar and Pawar. Chimnaji gave a battle 
to the imperial army at Ajmera on 29 November 1728 and once 
again demonstrated his qualities as an intrepid organiser of wars 
when both Giridhar Bahadur and Daya Bahadur were slain and the 
Mughal army was given a crushing defeat. He carried his arms 
onwards to reduce Ujjain, but withdrew for lack of the proper means 
of supply. The Maratha power in Malwa, however, was established, 
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though a few places like Ujjain had yet to be humbled. 

The Mughal Emperor was not, however, ready to renounce 
Malwa into the hands of the Marathas. He chose Jai Singh to re- 
establish his authority. This Rajput chief, however, counselled a 
compromise with the Marathas to which the Emperor did not agree 
and appointed Muhammad Khan Bangash in 1730 instead. The Utter 
met Nizam ul-Mulk and matured a concerted plan to humble the 
Peshwa, to which later on the alliance of Trimbak Rao Dabhade and 
Sambhaji was also secured. The defeat and death of Trimbak Rao 
at Dabhoi on I April 1731, however, le<1 these Muslim chiefs to 
separate and retreat. Muhammad Khan Was recalled to Delhi and 
Jai Singh re-appointed as the Governor of Malwa The latter was, 
however, humbled by Hoikar in a battle. Two more expeditions 
followed against the Marathas from Delhi, but they had to sue for 
peace by offering twenty-two lakh rupees as cliauth for Malwa. The 
conte.st continued for some time moro till on 4 March 1736 Baji 
Rao met Jai Singh near Kishangad whereafter the latter persuaded 
the Emperor to accept the Maratha demands. Baji Rao was appoint- 
ed as the Deputy Governor of Malwa which in clTecl amounted to 
its cession to the Marathas, though the Emperor still did not think 
in those terms till the Peshwa himself marched to Delhi and made 
him realise the veracity of the fact. Thus did Malwa also fall before 
Baji Rao. 

March into Bundelkhand 


It was Chhatrasal belonging to the BundeU clan of Rajputs 
who raised a .standard of revolt against Aurangzeb in the eastern 
Bundelkhand and established an independent kingdom of his own 
when the Emperor was busy in the Deccan. The Mughals sent seve- 
ral expeditions against the Bundela chief, but they all failed to 
Ii-!? *4*^ I ™' 'vent on expanding his dominions till carl u in 

i /2/ Miiliammad Khan Bangash, the Mughal Governor of Allahabad 
marched against him and in December 1728 took him and his family 
prisoners. During all this time Chhatrasal sent frantic appeals to 
the Peshwa for succour, but the latter being busy elsewhere could not 
send him any help, till in March 172^ he collected an army and 
marched towards Uuiidelklund. Chhatrasal contrived to escape his 
joined him They m irched to Jaitpur and Muhammad 
iviian was obliged to Icavj the plaee promising never again to come. 

thus restored to his position, and he 
repaid the Peshwa by assigning him a large personal jagir m BundeU 
khand and giving him Mastani, his beautiful daughter from a Muslim 
mistress, in marriage. Before his death on 14 December 1731, the 
Bundela chief assigned .some more territories in Bundelkhand to the 
Peshwa and in this way the Maratha inllucnce expanded towards that 
Side oi the coui ‘ry as well. 
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The Siddis of Janjira 

Siddis who came from the east coast of Africa, developed their 
hold over the sea-board between Bankot and Nagothana soon after 
1490 when the Ahmadnagar ruler Nizam Shah occupied Janjira, an 
impregnable sea-girt fortress, and appointed one of their members 
as its governor. Encouraged by the Mughals, these Siddis started 
plundering the Maratha mainland in the time of Sambhaji, and they 
created a serious problem till Kanhoji Angre appointed by Rajaram 
as admiral of the Maratha fleet in 1628, appeared on the scene. 

During 1700 and 1701 Kanhoji attacked the Siddi territories 
several times and compelled them to agree to pay him two-thirds 
of the revenues of the territories of Khanderi, Kolaba and Sangar- 
garh. Between 1707 and 1711 he also captured some English and 
Dutch ships.* He was inclined to support Tarabai in her contest with 
Shahu, but was won over to the latter’s side by Balaji in 1714, where- 
after this combined power of the Marathas humbled the British in 
1718, and again in 1721 when the latter were also supported by the 
Portuguese. In 1724 the Maratha admiral exhibited his naval sup- 
remacy over the Dutch as well. 

In the meanwhile the Siddis recovered their power and occupied 
seveial of the Maratha territories including Raigarh, which had been 
Shivaji’s capital and hence a symbol of the Maratha war of indepen- 
dence. This town was bestowed on the Siddis by Aurangzeb, and it 
aroused the indignation of the Marathas which was further added 
to when Sidi Sat; the Governor of Anjanwel and Gowalkot insulted 
a holy man named Brahmendra Swann whom the Marathas respect- 
ed. 

After the Nizam was defeated by Baji Rao in 1728, the latter 
began to think of proceeding against the Siddis. Kanhoji who died 
in 1729, was succeeded by his son Sekhoji Angre who was an equally 
able adiniral, and who offered his full support to the Peshwa. In 
1733 Sidi Rasul Yakut Khan died and there was a war of succession 
ammg his sons, the eldest of whom, Abdulla, was killed, and his son 
Abdul Rehman appealed to the Marathas for help. Now was the 
time for the Peshwa to strike. Janjira was besieged, but the Peshwa 
had not yet made any perceivable effect when on 8 June, 1733 the 
Pratinidhi occupied Raigarh, which instead of encouraging the 
Marathas towards a concerted action against the enemy, developed 
mutual jealousies and weakened their cause. The Peshwa received 
yet anather blow when in August, 1713 Sekhaji Angie died, and he 
now decided to sign peace with the enemy. 

Under the agreement thus signed, the Siddis, accepted Abdul 
Rehman as the ruler of Janjira, their possessions were confiaed to 

1. .See for details Malgonkar, Manohar, Kanhoji Angre, Maratha Admiral. 

1959, pp. 224-54. 
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that place, Anjanwel Gowalkot and Under!, while the territories of 
Raigarh, Rewas, Thai and Chaul which had already been wrested by 
the Marathas, remained with them. 

As soon as Baji Rao returned to Satara the Siddis marched out 
to capture their lost territories. They threatened to take Raigarh 
once again in June 1734 when the Peshwa despatched a strong force 
which compelled the Siddis to withdraw. On 19 April 1736, Chimnaji 
suddenly attacked the Siddis encamped near Rewas and destroyed 
about 1,500 of them, killing their important leader Sidi Sat. Peace 
concluded on 25 September 1736 once again confined the Siddis to 
Janjira, Gowalkot and Anjanwel. 

As a result of all these campaigns of Baji Rao, for “all practical 
purposes the Siddi was pushed back into the sea and his activity was 
confined largely to the island fortress of Janjira.”* The Siddi power 
should have been completely destroyed if hostilities had not sprung 
up between the Pratinidhi and Peshwa, and if the Maratha naval 
power had not been weakened as a result of the contest for power 
among the sons of Sekhoji Angre after his death. 

March to Delhi 

The crowning feature of Baji Rao’s activities was his march to 
Delhi in 1736 by when he had vanquished most of his enemies and 
was in a position to aspire for higher gains. He is said to have been 
secretly informed by Jai Singh that the time was opportune 
and after making due preparations he marched from Poona on 1 2 
November 1736. 


The Emperor had learnt of Baji Rao’s designs, and he asked 
Saadat Khan who was encamped at Agra, to meet the menace. The 
Maratha Generals like Malhar Rao and Pilaji Jadhav crossed the 
Jamuna and plundered the territories of the Doab. Suddenly a huge 
Mughal army of 1,50,000 appeared and fell on them, taking a thou- 
sand of them prisoners and destroying a large number of them in 
the battle field. Saadat Khan thereafter retired to Mathura thinking 
that he had defeated the main Maratha army, of which he sent an 
exuberant account to the Emperor. The Peshwa himself, however, 
deluded him, and taking a different route suddenly appeared before 
Delhi to the utter consternation of the Emperor. He did not pillage 
the city and encamped himself at the Talkatora grove. About eight 
thousand soldiers under the command of Mir Hasan Khan Koka 
marched out to meet the Marathas near Rakabganj, but they had to 
retreat leaving behind about four hundred killed or wounded. If the 
Peshwa had marched ahead, he should have taken the city, but having 
received an intelligence that the Mughal army from Mathura was 


1 . Sriaivasan, 0 /*- tt., p. 94. 
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approaching Delhi, he thought it proper to leave the place immedi- 
ately and move towards the south. 

The Peshwa’s march on Delhi was the greatest achievement 
that he made. It familiarised the Marathas with the imperial sur- 
roundings, and opened the way for the establishment of their sway 
on the north which was later on done by Sindhia who took the 
Emperor under his own protection. 

The Emperor Mohammad Shah was naturally incensed. He 
invited the Nizam from the Deccan once again to come to Delhi and 
help set things right. Nizam-ul-Mulk who was always prepared to 
avail himself of an opportunity to humble the Peshwa, made neces- 
sary arrangements for the protection of his dominions and left for 
Delhi. The Peshwa returning from the imperial capital, was told 
by the Nizam at Sironj that he was going to Delhi only to make up 
for his past unhappy relations with the Emperor. Baji Rao suspect- 
ed his designs, but was in a hurry to reach home and did not block 
his path. 

Reaching Delhi, the Nizam was joined by several other Mughal 
chiefs, and at the head of seventy thousand soldiers and supported 
by enormous military supply he marched out to meet the Marathas. 
The Peshwa accepted the challenge happily, collected eighty thousand 
Maratha soldiers and leaving Chimnaji with about ten thousand be- 
hind to prevent any succour coming to the Nizam from the Deccan, 
he advanced towards the north. The Nizam reached Bhopal and did 
not think it advisable to move further south whcie the Maratha in- 
fluence predominated The Peshwa imposed a strict blockade on 
the city instead of leading an attack. Soon the huge army of the 
Nizam fell short of supplies, his frantic appeals to Delhi for help 
went in vain, for there were men in the imperial capital who were 
determined to bring about his ruin. Nor did Chimnaji permit any 
help to come from the Deccan. The Nizam was forced once again 
to sue for peace. 

At Doraha Sarai an agreement was signed on 7 January, 1738 
under which the Marathas were promised the formal cession of 
Malwa by the Emperor, recognition of the Maratha hold on all 
territories between the Chambdl and the Narmada, and payment 
of fifty lakh rupees as an indemnity. The Nizam took an oath on 
the Koran now strictly to abide by the terras of the agreement. 

The Victory of Bhopal was yet another feather in the cap of 
Baji Rao. Maratha supremacy in Malwa and the territories between 
the Chambal and the Narmada was now legally recognised, and the 
Nizam was fully convinced that his salvation lay only in acknowledg- 
ing the Maratha superiority over him for life. 
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die Pertngneee 

The Portuguese had established their hold on territories between 
Chaul and Daman which was an eyesore to the Peshwa, particularly 
because they were not known for a policy of religious toleration 
towards the Hindus, and because they had violated an agreement 
with the Peshwa to give the Marathas a site in the Salsette island for 
building a factory. 

Chimnaji was assigned the duty to march against them. The 
attack was led in March, 1 737 when the l^ana fort was occupied, 
followed by the fall of almost the whole of the Bassein island before 
the Marathas. Salsette was thereafter besieged but was valiantly 
defended by the Portuguese, with the result that its surrender could 
not be secured before 16 May 1739. 

The fall of these territories besides adding to the prestige of 
Baji Rao, tremendously enhanced the reputation of Chimnaji who 
was acclaimed on all sides for his having retrieved them from a foreign 
yoke. Just this time Nadir Shah’s invasion of Delhi turned the 
Maralha attention thither, and it was probably due to this reason 
that they did not press their victories on to Goa, the loss of which 
should have brought the Portuguese rule in India to an end. 


The last years of Peshwa Baji Rao's life were not happy. He 
had married Mastani, as already alluded to, the daughter of Raja 
Chhatrasal by a Muslim mistress. Accounts, however with regard to 
her origin vary. Some consider her the daughter of the Nizam, while 
others refer to her as a courtesan of the court of some Muslim chief. 
Be that as it may, her beauty and charm captivated the Peshwa and 
he was so much infatuated with her that he developed drinking habits 
and always wanted to keep her by his side, whether in the war front 
or at home. In 1734 she presented him with a son whom he named 
Shamsher Bahadur. But the Peshwa’s first wife Kashibai, his mother 
Radhabai, brother Chimnaji and sons by the first wife did not take 
all this kindly, partly because of jealousy and partly on grounds of 
orthodoxy. The priests refused to invest Shamsher with a sacred 
thread, and the Peshwa’s relatives succeeded in their contrivance to 
separate him from Mastani. When his frantic efforts to get back 
Mastani failed, it began seriously to tell on his health. He tried to 
drown his grief in the activities of war, and his demand for some 
more territories from the Nizam to secure a route to the north having 
failed, he besieged Nasir Jang, the son of the Nizam in the fort of 
Aurangabad and compelled him to cede the districts of Nemad and 
Khargon which the Peshwa had in mind. The game over, Baji Rao 
began once again to feel sharply the sting of Mastani’s absence, caught 
a virulent fever ctnd died on 18 April 1740 in the presence of his first 
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wife at Raver on the Narmada. It is said that Mastani died soon 
thereafter with grief, while some say she committed sati on her 
husbands funeral pyre. The Peshwa had assigned his Bundelkhand 
jagirs to Shamsher Bahadur who died lighting at Panipat in 1761. 
His son All Bahadur had his descendants in the Nawabs of ^nda, 
the State founded on the Peshwa’s Bundelkhand territories 

Baji Rao, by alt accounts, was one of the greatest organisers 
and Generals of his time. Shahu had been ignorant of all experiences, 
of war and administration because of the peculiar circumstances in 
which he was brought up in the Mughal court. Balaji gave him the 
moorings while it was Baji Rao who established his sovereignty and 
carried his arms far and wide. Even the great soldiers like Nizam- 
ul-Mulk considered Baji with awe, if not respect. The circumstances 
under which he came to power, were peculiar. Shahu at the time 
was surrounded not only by the hostile Muslim powers, but his 
oscillating was threatened by other contestants for the throne, while 
the nobles he had to depend upon, almost all were opportunists 
transferring their loyalties from one side to another. It was the 
genius of Baji Rao w'ho not only humbled the surrounding Muslim 
powers, eliminated the contestants for the throne once for all and 
disciplined the disloyal chiefs, but also carried the Maratha arms to 
Delhi and exhibited his fighting superiority over the European powers 
like the Portuguese. Baji Rao’s aim was to establish Hindu Pad Pad- 
shahi, and he made full use of the religious sentiments of the people 
for his policy of expansion and conquests. 

R.V. Nandkarni writes : “The twenty years of his rule were a 
period of ceaseless activity, of wars and conquests during which he 
compelled the wily Nizam to resign the w'hole country between the 
Chambal and the Narmada, wore down all opposition to his absolute 
sway in the Konkan. At home his rivals had been silenced and they 
had been forced to submit to the inevitable ascendancy of the Peshwa. 
His great abilities as a first class General and soldier had borne fruit 
after a strenuous struggle for nearly fifteen years. The Maratha 
authority in Gujarat, Malwa, and Bundelkhand had been recognised; 
the conquests had indeed been made but the work of consolidation 
was yet to begin.’** 


1. Nandkarni, R.V., The Rise and Fall of the Maratha Empire, Bombay, 1966, 
P. 196. 
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Balaji Baji Rao 


Balaji Baji Rao, alias Nana Sahib, was the eldest son of Peshwa 
Baji Rao I, and had been brought up under the affectionate care of 
his uncle Chimnaji Appa. He was only eighteen when in opposition 
to the designs of Raghuji Bhonsie and some other Maratha chiefs 
he was nominated to Peshwaship by Shahu, in June 1740. It was in 
his time that the office of the Peshwa was made legally hereditary. 

The story goes that though the enemies of the new ^shwa 
could not prevent his succession, later on during the illness of Shahu 
some of them including Raghuji Bhonsie, Pratinidhi and Rani 
Sakwarbai succeeded in poisoning the King’s ears and got him sum- 
marily dismissed. The Peshwa promptly returned the insignia of 
his office and submissively requested for further orders. This im- 
pressed the King, and later on when he could not find anybody else 
suitable for the post, he re-appointed him handing him a document 
which proved to be of great constitutional significance. It was in 
this document that the Peshwa’s office as head of the civil and mili- 
tary government was made hereditary. He was made responsible for 
the protection of Shahu ’s dynastic rights to kingship, to the exclusion 
of the Kolhapur house, and was given full regulatory powers over 
jagirdars, with powers to grant new jagirs as well. In this way the 
Peshwa’s developing hereditary authority was given a legal sanction. 

There was yet another episode of his time which gave a death blow 
to the authority of the Chhatrapati, and made the Peshwa supreme 
in all the Maratha affairs. Shahu was issueless and therefore he 
wanted to adopt a son Out of his magnanimity he decided in 
favour of Ram Raja, the grandson of his enemy Tarabai, and left a 
will to this effect. Ram Raja was inspired by the Peshwa’s enemies 
to assert his authority, which alerted the Peshwa and he deliberately 
adopted the policy of <*liminating his opponents and collecting all 
powers in his own hands. Later on in 1750 when the Peshwa mar- 
ched out to invade the territories of the Nizam, Tarabai and Umabai, 
taking the help of Bamaji Gaikwad, threw Ram Raja into a prison 
and tried to supersede the authority of Balaji Baji Rao himself. 
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The Peshwa getting information hurried back, defeated Gaikwad 
and imposed his own terms on him, under which he ceded half 
his territory, paid twenty lakh rupees as indemnity and promised 
never again to interfere in the Poona affairs. Tarabai finding her 
task hopeless, herself entered into a compn raise with the Peshwa 
and agreed never again to aspire for any political power. She was 
permitted to retain bold over Ram Raja and manage his establish* 
ment at Satara. She also admitted that Ram Raja was an imposter 
and not really her grandson. 

For sixty-eight years thereafter. Ram Raja, the Chhatrapati, and 
his descendants remained prisoners at Satara till in 1818 Lord Has* 
tings abolished Peshwaship and placed the Chhatrapati on a throne 
provided him by the British. During this period all powers passed 
into the hands of the Peshwa and Poona became the hub of Maratha 
activities. 

A few words with regard to Shahu (died 1749). Brought up 
in the Mughal zenana, Shahu had spent his early days in ease and 
luxury. When he was given his freedom, he had neither the intelli- 
gence nor the inclination for a strong government. He was lucky 
that he had efficient and loyal Peshwas one after another, who 
carried his arms far and wide and developed his prestige. There is 
no doubt that he was respected and often asserted his authority, as 
for instance, in settling the differences between Raghuji fihonsle 
and the Peshwa, and between the Peshwa and Dabhade, and also 
when he dismissed Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao. Shahu was basically an 
easy-going man who loved the life of retirement. 

Coming back to Balaji Baji Rao, he was not a military genius 
like his father and grandfather before him had been. It was 
during his time that the Maratha confederacy, the foundations of 
which had already been laid, became predominant. Tiic individual 
Maratha chiefs became more ambitious and they carried their arms 
right up to Attock on the Indus, plundering everything that came 
their way, and thus alienating not only Muslims, but also Hindus, 
with the result that the old principles of the Hindu Fad Fadsliahi 
were cast to the winds. This Peshwa earned a name more as finan- 
cier than as a General, his immediate achievement after coming to 
power being the measure to liquidate the debt of about fourteen and 
a half lakh rupees which his father had contracted and which wor- 
ried him during his last days. During his time some revenue and 
judicial reforms were also made, but fur those credit goes to Sada- 
shiv Rao Bhau who established control on the revenue collectors 
and gave protection to the people against violence and harassment to 
which they were subjected For tlic reform of the judicial structure 
on the other hand, it was Balshastri Gadgil who was responsible. 

Balaji Baji Rao “was by nature an inactive man and as he could 
rely on capable agents he became somewhat indolent by habit. He 
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never went personally to northern India and to the last he had no 
proper appreciation of the Delhi politics. He neglected* the north 
and paid more attention to the south with the result that he never 
understood the extent of the Afghan menace.”’ 

Malwa 

Of the more important developments of his time, one was the 
gain that he made in Malwa over which the Maratha claims had been 
accepted in the time of Baji Rao 1, but which had not yet been for- 
mally handed over to them. Through Jai Singh, the Raja of Jaipur, 
the Peshwa approached the Emperor and got himself appointed the 
Deputy Governor of Malwa; Prince Ahmed Shah being the nominal 
governor. In return the Peshwa promised to remain faithful to 
the Emperor, keep five hundred Maratha soldiers always at the 
Mughal court and help the Emperor with another four thousand 
whenever it was needed. 

Raghuji Bhonsle in Orissa 

When Aurangzeb died in 1707, the provinces of Bengal and 
Orissa were under Murshid Quli Khan after whose death in 1727 
Shuja-ud-Daula became the new Governor. The latter conquered 
Bihar as well, in 1733, and was succeeded in the three provinces by 
Sarfraz Khan who was overthrown in 1739 by Alivardi Khan, the 
Deputy Governor of Bihar, who now became the next Governor of 
the three provinces. Mir Habib, an Oiissa noble, revolted against 
Alivardi Khan and requested Raghuji Bhonsle of Nagpur for his 
help. The latter sent a force under Bhaskar Rao which was defeated 
by Alivardi Khan. Raghuji himself appeared in 1743, but just this 
time the Peshwa also attacked. Alivardi Khan paid twenty-two 
lakh rupees to the Peshwa and with his help expelled Raghuji from 
his territories. The latter appealed to Shahu against the Peshwa, 
and got the three provinces placed exclusively under his sphere of 
influence. After this, in 1744, Raghuji sent Bashkar Rao a^ain to 
attack Murshidabad. But the Marathas were defeated and Bhaskar 
Rao was treacherously murdered The next year Raghuji him- 
self marched and captured Orissa, but in a fight against Alivardi 
Khan he was also defeated. Bhonsle occupied Orissa again ^ in 
1746 and appointed Mir Habib its Governor. The latter died in 1752 
and Bhonsle took over the administration of Orissa,’ while the spoli- 
ation by the Marathas in the other two provinces continued. 

Alivardi Khan was a great soldier and ruler. But he also could 
not escape the Maratha arms, and if Bengal and Bihar still continu- 
ed with him, he could not escape the Maratha chauth which he bad 
to pay in addition to some other charges imposed on him. 


I. Nandkaroi. op. fit., p. 234. 
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“Politically the Maratha invasions produced two effects Firstly, 
these invasions kept Alivardi occupied mainly with war with the 
Marathas, instigated sedition in his own officers and weakened the 
government of Bengal, and thus giving time and scope, paved the way 
for the rise of the English in Bengal. Secondly, they created a sort 
of anarchical atmosphere in Orissa for about a decade. . . In such a 
state of insecurity and anxiety people were not always free to pursue 
their own profession of life.*'^ 

The Rajput Policy 

In the Rajput policy of the Marathas, there was a change in 
tlw time of Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao. Thus whereas his predecessors 
aiming to establish Hindu Pad Padshahi in India, tried to befriend 
Hindus all over the country, in the time of the new Peshwa this aim 
degenerated into petty selhsh interests of the individuals, with the 
result that even the Rajputs were alienated from them and in the 
battle of Panipat against Ahmed Shah Abdali the Marathas were left 
alone to accomplish as much as they could. 

The story of an open breach between the Marathas and the 
Rajputs may be traced from the death of the Maratha’s f^riend Raja 
Jai Singh of Jaipur in 1743, He was succeeded by his eldest son 
Ishwari Singh whom his younger son Madho Singh opposed. The 
latter won the support of the Mew.ir ruler, Jagat Singh, who was his 
maternal uncle, and also approached the Marathas for help. The 
Marathas were quite willing to respond favourably to this approach, 
but the elder brother offered them a bigger reward and they went over 
to him. In the ensuing clash between the two, the elder brother 
won. But the younger brother did not lose his heart. In addition to 
the support of his maternal uncle, he won the help of Ummed Singh 
of Bundi and was also able to divide the Marathas into two groups. 
Malhar Rao Holkar coming completely to his side while Jayyapa 
Sindhia remained with Ishwari Singh. In another battle fought at 
Rajmahal in 1747, he was again worsted. 

Madho Singh still carried on his struggle and now approached 
the Peshwa who personally marched to Jaipur and persuaded the 
elder brother to cede the areas of four muhals to the younger one. 
But after the Peshwa returned to Poona, Ishwari Singh refused to 
fulfil the promise, with the re.sult that Malhar Rao Holkar had to 
capture the said territories and hand them over to Madho T he 
trouble, however, did not end there. Holkar also imposed a tribute 
on Ishwari Singh which he could not pay and the Marathas had to 
wage war in 1750 to realise the arrears. Ishwari Singh was in a des- 
perate situation. He could neither fight the Marathas nor fleece hi.s 
people to meet their financial charges. He found escape by taking 
poison to end his life. 

1, Ray, B.C., Orissa under Marathas 1751-1803 Allahabad, 1960, p. 20-21. 
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After the death of Ishwari Singh, Madho Singh came to power 
in Jaipur. But by this time he had teen fully ftnlightened on the real 
character of the Marathas. Instead of relying on their friendship, he 
determined on their destruction, and inviting a few thousand of them 
inside the city on some pretext, he had them put to the sword. This 
enraged the Marathas who started a regular conquest of the Rajput 
territory. But soon, being invited by Safdar Jang, the Mughal Wazir, 
to the north, they accepted an apology and some compensation from 
the Rajput prince and left. Shortly after, however, they again appear- 
ed before Jaipur, with the result that Madho Singh was compelled 
to contact Shuja-ud-DauIa of Oudh, and Ahmed Shah Abdali of 
Afghanistan for help. The latter’s invasion of India in 1759 com- 
pelled the Marathas to retreat from Jaipur, and later on to face a 
destruction at his hands at Panipat in 1761. 

Marwar 

In return for the Maratha help against Ahmed Shah Abdali, 
Safdar Jang agreed to recognise their hold over Ajmer. The agi ce- 
ment, however, was not ratified by the Emperor, and therefore the 
ruler of Marwar would not cede Ajmer to the Marathas. The latter 
got an opportunity when Raja Abhai Singh of Marwar died, and in a 
contest for power between Bakhat Singh and Ram Singh, the latter 
finding his position weak approached Jayyapa Sindhia for help. As 
Sindhia prepared to march in September 1752 Bakhat Singh died and 
was succeeded by his son Bijay Singh whom the Maratha chief pur- 
sued vig^'rously putting the whole of Marwar under utter devastation. 
Bijay Singh approached the Mughal Emperor, the Rohillas and 
Madho Singh of Jaipur to come to his help. Madho Singh came to 
his rescue and Bijay Singh continued resisting the Maratha arms foi 
about a year, till the two sides began negotiations. A Rajput mission 
appeared before Sindhia, but during the discussions for terms of peace 
Sindhia was murdered in July 1755. The members of the mission 
were suspected and were all put to death. Bijay Singh protested 
expressing the innocence of the Rajputs, and the hostilities were 
resumed. It was not before February 1756 that finally the peace 
was concluded by Dattaji, the younger brother of Jayyapa Sindhia 
who now returned to Poona. 

Under the terms of the agreement signed in 1756, the Marwar 
chief ceded Ajmer to the Marathas and agreed to pay rupees fifty 
lakh as indemnity. The kingdom of Marwar was divided between 
Bijay Singh and Ram Singh, the former parting with half of Marwar 
and Jalorc, while retaining the rest of the territories to himself. 

Ragbnnath Rao and the Jats 

Suraj Mai, the Jat Raja of Bharatpur had a prosperous state in 
the north, and Raehunath Rao. also known as Rughoba, the brother 
of the Peshwa, wanted to enrich himself at its cost. Suraj Mai had 
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also interfered in the Rajput politics in favour of Ishwari Singh which 
antagonised the Marathas towards him. The extension of his hold 
oyer Agra also was an eyesore, and the opportunity to march against 
him was offered when the Mughal Wazir Safdar Jang requested the 
Jat Raja’s help against the Emperor, while Imad-ul-Muik, the Mir 
Bakhshi requested the Maratha support for the Emperor against the 
rising influence of Suraj Mai. 

As Raghoba prepared to send his troops against Suraj Mai, the 
latter offered to pay him forty lakh rupees to save his country from 
the Maratha ravages. Raghoba was not satisfied, and despatched Mal- 
har Rao Holkar who besieged the Jat Raja at Kumbher. Suraj Mai 
still carried on his pretensions to the friendship of the Marathas, and 
in the meanwhile approached the Emperor himself in this connection. 
There was a possibility of the Emperor staging a volte face, and the 
Marathas afraid of this agreed to conclude peace on the Jat Raja’s 
offer to pay thirty lakh rupees in three equal yearly instalments. 

As the result of their policy, the Marathas succeeded in aliena- 
ting even the Jats against them. Despite this, however, the Jat Raja 
offered to help Bhau when the latter marched against Ahmed Shah 
at Panipat. The overbearing attitude of the Maratha chief, however, 
made it possible for him to continue in his camp, and he retraced his 
steps. After the Marathas were defeated and some of them were 
able to escape destruction at the Afghan hands, the Jat Raja gave 
refuge to those who came to him. 

The Gamatic 

The Marathas also secured ascendancy in the Carnatic when 
Dost All, the Nawab of that place attacked a descendant of Shivaji's 
family, Partap Singh the Raja of Tanjore, for which the Maratha 
troops under Sadashiv Rao Bhau, the son of the great Maratha 
General Chimnaji, gave the Nawab a battle in which the latter was 
killed. Marching further, the Marathas besieged Trichinopoly which 
was held by Chanda Sahib, the brother-in-law of Safdar Ali, who 
succeeded to the Carnatic throne after the death of his father Dost 
Ali. Chanda was taken away a prisoner to Poona, while Murari 
Rao was appointed by the Marathas as the new Governor of Trichi- 
nopoly. Although ^rnatic was not directly occupied by the 
Marathas, their sway now was established between the rivers Tunga- 
bhadra and Krishna. 

The Marathas also marched against Salabat Jang who succeeded 
to power at Hyderabad after the death of Nizam-uI-Mulk in 1748. In 
a bid to replace Salabat Jang, they secured the appointment of Sala- 
bat’s elder brother Ghazi-ud-Din who was at Delhi, but meanwhile 
he was poisoned to death by one of his step-mothers with the result 
that Salabat continued in power. In a bid to wrest some territories 
from the Nizam, the Marathas marched against him, but were 
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defeated by troops which had been trained under the French General 
Bussy. Later on, however, when Bussy was recalled to fight against 
the British in the Third Carnatic War, the Maiathas got an opportu- 
nity, and marching under the ccmmiind ol Bhau they inflicted a 
crushing defeat on Salabat Jang at Udgir in 1758. 

As a result of this defeat, Salabat Jang ceded to the Marathas 
the fort of Asirgarh, Bijapur, Ahmednagar, Daultabad and Burhan- 
pur and promised to pay an annual t''ibute. This established the 
reputation of Sadashiv Rao Bhau who was later on nominated by the 
Peshwa to march against Ahmed Shah Abd.^ji. Besidi.s, the Maratha 
power having been consolidated in the south, they were free now to 
satisfy their aspirations in the north. 

Relations with Mughals 

After the death of Nizam-ul-Mulk in 1748 when Nasir Jang 
succeeded to power at Hyderabad, a rival party in Delhi led by Javid 
Khan invited him to fight against Safdar Jang, the Wa/ir. In these 
circumstances the Wazir contacted the Peshwa under whose instruc 
tions Sindhia and Holkar blockaded Nasir's passage to Delhi and 
in this way saved the position of Safdar Jang. 

Anothei contact between the Marathas and the Muglials was 
made in 1751 when Afghans and Rohillas in the Doab revolted 
against the Emperor and defeated Safdar Jang in a battle. The 
Rohillas also invited Ahmed Shah Abdali to invade India, promising 
him their full support. The W izir contacted the Marathas again and 
with their help vanquished the Afghans. 

As Ahmed Shah invaded the Punjab, defeated Muin-ul-Mu'k, 
the Governor, and ihrcatv'iicd to march to Delhi, demanding from 
the Emperor the cession of the two provinces of 1 al'oie ind Multan, 
the Marathas signed an agreement with the Mughals in i752 undei 
which they were to help them against an iiitcinal uprising and an 
■external aggression, in ictum foi which the Peshwa was appointed 
as the Governor of Ajmer and Agra, and was permitted to realise 
ihauth from 1 ahorc .md Multan, as also from Siiidli and some dis- 
tricts of Hiss,u and Moradabad. Although this agieemeiit wa^ not 
ratified b\ the Emperor who ceded Lahore and Multan to Ahmed 
Shah, yet it established the Maratha claims over the territories above 
enumerated, and brought them into clash with the Raipnt and other 
chiefs who were in attual possession of them. 

Ahmed Shah Abdali having retuined after the cession to him 
of the provinces of Lahore and Multan, the Marathas tried to make 
use of their presence in Delhi by persuading the Emperor to appoint 
Ghazi-ud-Din, the elder brother of Nasir Jang, as the Viceroy at 
Hyderabad in supersession to the latter Ghazi-ud-Din promised 
to pay them thi ♦y lakh rupees in return. Hcie again, however, the 
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Marathas failed to make any gain, for, as we have seen, Ghazi-ud- 
Din was shortly after poisoned by one of his step-mothers, and Nasir 
Jang remained the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

INVASIONS OF AHMED SHAH ABDALI AND THE 
THIRD BATTLE OF PANIPAT, 1761 

The most important event of the time of Balaji Baji Rao, how- 
ever, was the Third Battle of Panipat which gave a severe blow to 
the rising ambitions of the Marathas in the north and paved the way 
for the subsequent development of the British power in India. It 
took place in 1761 b.‘tween the Afghan ruler, Ahmed Shah Abdali 
and the Marathas, in which the latter were defeated. 

Before we come to the actual event and the immediate circum- 
stances under which it took place, it would not be out of place 
briefly to trace the early career of the Abdali chief and his early in- 
vasions of India. Born in 1 724, Ahmed Shah belonged to the Sadozai 
clan of Afghanistan, the members of which were generally known as 
Abdalis, or the servants of Ali, as they had formerly embraced the 
Shia faith, though later on they were converted to the Sunni belief. 
Ahmed Shah was the son of ^man Shah, and when his elder brother 
who was in the service of Nadir Shah, reached a position of eminence, 
he also secured a job for his younger brother, and Ahmed soon show- 
ing a marked personal gallantry, became Nadir Shah's personal slave. 
After some time Ahmed Shah was raised to the command of 1,000 men 
and due to his faithfulness and services, when Nadir Shah invaded 
India, he appointed him the chief commander of his personal contin- 
gent of 6,000. An interesting story is told about Ahmed who hap- 
pened to meet Asaf Jah, a Mughal noble, at Delhi. This person 
possessed the faculty of reading men’s faces and predicted that 
Ahmed Durrani would one day become a king.' It proved correct, 
when Nadir Shah was murdered on 19 June 1747, Ahmed took the 
opportunity and became the first king of the independent kingdom 
of Afghanistan. 

Ahmed Shah was an upstart who had to divert the attention of 
the Afghans lest they should fall on him. The Afghans delighted in 
adventures in the distant lands; and the expense of the huge armies 
that Ahmed maintained, told heavily on his exchequer, and th« 
Indian silver and gold invited him to solve his financial problems. 
Just when Ahmed Shah wanted to invade India, he received an invita- 
tion from the Lahore Governor, Shahnawaz Khan, who had captur- 
ed power in the Punjab which was not liked by the Delhi Wazjr 
Qamar-ud-Din who prepared to oust him. Because of these reasons 
he led his first invasion of India in Januiry 1748. In a battle at 
Manupur, about ten miles north-west of Sarhind, the Wazir was 

2. See Chhabia, G S., Study in History oj the Punjab, I960, p. 377. 
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killed by a cannon shot, but his son, Muin-ul-MuIk drove out the 
Durranis from the Punjab, and was appointed Governor of that 
province as a reward. 

The Durrani led his second invasion early in 1750, but retired 
only from the frontiers after some territories he demanded were 
ceded to him. He led his third invasion in 1751 when he suddenly 
appeared before Lahore, defeated Muin-uI-Mulk and captured him, 
but pardoned him because of his bravery and re-appointed him as 
the Governor of Lahore on his own behalf. He a>so sent his forces 
again U Kashmir, occupied the valley and retired. 

Abdali led his fourth invasion in 1756 when Mughlani Begum, 
who had succeeded her husband Muin-ul Mulk after his death, invit- 
ed him to save her from the other contestants for power. She 
wrote to him : “Crores worth of cash and gold arc hurried in my 
late father-in-law's house, besides large quantities of silver and gold 
inside the ceilings, which is in my knowledge. There are serious 
differences among the Emperor Alamgir If, his wazirs and nobles, 
and if you invade India at this time, you will be able to capture the 
whole Empire of India with all its riches worth crores of rupees, 
without incurring any expenditure yourself.”^ Abdali marched to 
Delhi unopposed; plundered every house as guided by Mughlani; 
sacked Mathura and Brindaban where for seven days the water of 
the Jumna was red due to bloodshed and mounds of dead bodies 
were witnessed by a contemporary writer; and after foicibly marry- 
ing Hazrat Begum, the seventeen-year-old daughter of Muhammad 
Shah, and appointing Imad-uIMulk as wazir at Delhi, he retired 
carrying the plundered goods on 28,000 camels, elephants, muks, 
bullocks and carts. His 80,000 horse and foot was each fully loaded 
with spoils, “f-or securing transport, the Afghan King left no 
horse or camel in any one’s house, not even a donkey.”^ 

Durrani left behind his own eleven-year-old son Timur, as the 
Governor of Lahore; with Jahan Khan, the Durrani Commander-in- 
chief, as his .assistant. Adina Beg was appointed faujdar of the 
Jullundur Doab 

Immediate Circumstances 

Immediate circumstances of the Third Battle of Panipat were 
as follows. The Marathas, as we have already seen had signed an 
agreement with the Mughals in 1752 under which they under took 
to help the Emperor against internal uprisings of the Rohillas, etc., 
and external aggressions, in return for which the right to lew chauth 
from Punjab, Sind and the Doab was given to them, and the Peshwa 
was appointed the Governor of Agra and Ajmer. Holkar and 

I, Ali-ud-din, //irw/ Mm/r/Zi (1854), p. 1 146. 

2 Gupta, lI.R., ih^tory of the Sikhs, i, pp, 102*103. (loot notes) 
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Sindhia who had signed this agreement, thereafter retired to the 
south to report to the Peshwa whose brother, Raghunath Rao, left 
for Delhi in October 1756 to fulfil the Marat^ obligations. In the 
meanwhile the Rohilla chief Najib-ud-Daula appealed to Ahmed 
Shah for help. Abdali led his fourth invasion, plundered Delhi, 
Mathura and Brindaban and retired after appointing Timur, his son, 
as the Governor of the Punjab, and Adina Beg as chief of the Jullun- 
dur Doab. Raghunath Rao, or Raghoba had not by that time rea- 
ched Delhi, and therefore, could not be of any help. After reaching 
Delhi, Raghoba established sway over that cily, alienating many 
Mughal nobles whose jealousy facilitated Ahmtd Shah’s march into 
India once again when Najib-ud-Daula declared the struggle against 
the Marathas a struggle for the protection of Islam, won over Shuja- 
ud-Daula, the Nawab of Oudh to his side and invited the Abdali 
clnef. 


In the meanwhile the developments in the Punjab also compel- 
led the Durrani to lead his fifth invasion of India. Adina Beg revolt- 
ed against the authority of Timur and invited the Marathas to expel 
the Afghans from the Punjab. Timur had already sullered heavy 
losses at the hands of the Sikhs. Therefore when Raghoba marched 
into Punjab, the Afghans fled the country, leaving the Marathas to 
appoint Adina Beg as the Governor of Lahore and Abdus Samad 
Khan as that of Sarhind. The Maratha arms now spread right up 
to Attock and Raghoba planned even to capture Afghanistan, though 
luckily he did not try to execute his design. 

Soon after Adina Beg died, and now the Marathas appointed 
Sabaji as the Governor of the Punjab. Ahmed Shah at this time 
was busy fighting against the Persians. Therefore he sent Jahan Khan 
to occupy Punjab once again. But the latter was defeated jointly by 
Sabaji and the Sikhs. 

The Marathas remained in the Punjab for about two years, 
but made no arrangements to give an efficient administration to 
the country. The Peshwa was too engrossed in the politics of the 
south even to visit tlie north personally. In these circumstances 
while at least a hundred thousand soldiers were needed to hold the 
Punjab and defend it against the Durrani, they placed only 15,000 
who were divided into three parts of 5,000 each, one under Sabaji as 
a mobile force, the second under Tukoji Holkar at Lahore and the 
third under Bapuji Trimbak at Multan. But none of these was a 
General of the calibre of Ahmed Shah. 

A defeat at the hands of the Sikhs and the Marathas only 
strengthened Jahan Khan's resolve to re-occupy the Punjab for bis 
master’s son, Timur. Shortly after, therefore, he marched once again 
with a force much larger than before. It was a critical time for 
which, his available troops in the Punjab being scattered, Sabaji was 
not prepared. He remained at Batala, and without bring a single 
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shot, Jahan Khan reached Wazirabad. The Marathas fled the country 
leaving it to its fate. 

Ahmed Shah Durrani himself reached Lahore at the head of a 
large army in October 1759. When all deserted the Punjab in an 
utterly disgraceful haste, the Sikhs came forward and the Durrani 
had to lose as many us about two thousand during the course of his 
march through the Punjab. 

Abdali appointed Jarchi Karim Dad Khan as Incharge of Lahore; 
and appointing Raja Gliumand Chand of Kangra as the Governor 
of the Jullundur Doab, he crossed the Sutlej, it was only at Taraori 
that the Marathas tried to arrest his march, but they were utterly 
routed, and leaving behind 400 killed, they fled the battlefield on 
24 December. Abdali readied near Delhi where some Rohillas 
joined him. He continued lii.s march against the Marathas. Dattaji 
Sindhia met him at Bcrari Ghat on the Jumna, but was slain and his 
soldiers fled. Malhar Rao llolkar met him on 4 March 1760, but 
was defeated. Abdali occupied Delhi and then approached Anup 
Shahar on the border of Oudh where Shuja-ud-Daula joined him 
with his forty thousand foot and horse. Here he awaited a Maratha 
force from Poona. 

The Battle 

As the news of the repeated Maratha disasters reached Poona, 
a very large force of the Marathas was prepared by the Peshwa and 
sent under the command of Sada Shiva Rao Bbau, then only a 
youth of 30 summers, to reestablish Maratha hold on the north. 
Bhau marched on Delhi on 22 July, and the city fell before him. 
Rejecting all reasonable otfers of peace, and in a lit a youthful 
frenzy, he proceeded towards the north to meet the Durrani. But 
the latter took advantage of Bhau’s blunder of not putting the fords 
of the Jumna under proper guards, suddenly crossed the river and 
reached Panipat. Bhau also had to retrace his steps and move to- 
wards that place. 

At Panipat, the two armies encamped facing each other. Bhau’s 
troops, according to Latif, “numbered 3,00,000 men, including the 
cavalry in their regular pay, which numbered 55,000, predatory 
horse, regular infantry and contingents from the allied states. They 
had also three hundred pieces of cannon. The troops under Abdali 
consisted of 40,000 Afghans and Persians. 13,000 Indian cavalry and 

38.000 Indian infantry, with about 70 pieces of cannon borrowed 
from Indian allies.”^ 

Here both sides tried to cut of the supplies of the other. About 

12.000 Marathas under Goxind Rao Bundela spread over the country 

1. Latif, History of the Pnojoh p 2to ; Chhabra op. cit., n. 430. 
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and blocked almost all the Afghan lines of supply. The utter want 
of supplies was beginning to tell on the Afghans when Atai Khan 
Popalzie suddenly fell upon Govind Rao’s camp and completely des- 
troyed it. The Afghans thus restored their lines of communication, 
and it was now for the Maralhas to suffer fiom the want of them. For 
over three months the opposing armies lay encamped before each 
other when ultimately the Marathas began to starve. “Sunounded 
by carcasses of animals, dying cattle, hungry followers, and hemmed 
in their camp, their embarrassments were becoming unbearable . . . 
At length the great Maratha chief, womed by extreme distress, 
surrounded the Bhau’s lent and entreated him to put an end to their 
miseries by a sortie.”’ 

Bhau was now forced to come out of his entrenchment and 
lead an attack upon the Afghans. Shouting Har Har Jai Maliade\ 
the Marathas fell on the Afghans. In the earlier stages they seemed to 
be in a favourable position, but ultimately they were defedted, Bhau 
Viswas Rao, the eldest son of the Peshvva and many other chiefs lost 
their lives. Accoiding to Latif about 2,00,000 of the Marathas were 
slain, 22,000 were taken pHSoners, while 50,000 hotse and an im- 
mense booty fell into the Afghan hands. 

Causes of Maratha Defeat 

“This great battle, which has been surpassed by few in carnage, 
with its disastrous is«ue for the Marathas, sealed the fate of that aspir- 
ing nation. There were several factors which led to this Maratha 
disaster. First and the foremost factor contributing to the failure of 
the Marathas was their young and hot-blooded leadership. Despite all 
the commanding genius that Bhau possessed, he after all was a 
young man with an inclinati m towirds hasty decisions and incapabi- 
lity to accept defeat. After his lirst victory at Delhi he seemed to 
have turned mad with enthusiasm and wild plans of defeating the 
Durrani and establishing his sway oyer the whole of India, No 
offers of a peaceful settlement could satisfy his reason and ambition. 
The advice of the veterans was something which he looked at only 
with disdain. He rather distrusted their intellect and experience 
and coa->idired himiclf alone, with the result that everything centred 
around his own whims. Moreover, he was ignorant of the climate of 
northern Iniia He possessed poor knowledge of Indian geography 
and was ignorant of the habits and life of this part of the country. 
When he left Delhi to meet the Durrani, he committed one of those 
blunders which ultimately sealed the Maratha fate. Nothing was 
done to protect and gu ird the fords on the river Jumna, and as Bhau 
marched towards the north, the Dm rani quietly crossed that river 
and entrenched himself at P.inipat. 

1. ibid, p.2M. 

2 ibid., p 238. 
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Moreover, of such a large army that Bhau possessed, only 
about ten thousand Maratbas under Oovind Rao were assign^ the 
duty of securing supplies and cutting off the enemy’s lines of com- 
munication. And yet more, when the entire strategy of the battle 
centred around logistic planning Bhau failed to organise support for 
Govind Rao in the emergency. Their poor intelligence service ill- 
served them, and in a surprise attack Govind Rao’s camp was des- 
troyed early one morning and the supply lines of the Marathas cut 
off to force them into a desperate action . 

In the midst of the battle when Visbwas Rao, the eldest son 
of the Peshwa was killed, Bhau dismounted his elephant to mourn 
over the slain body of his nephew. Besides exhibiting a poor Gene- 
ralship in such mournings over comparatively a trivial loss, lie over- 
looked the need of keeping himself visible to his men who considered 
him as having been killed and lost their hearts. Once Bhau dismount- 
ed from his elephant, he was lost in the common mass of soldiers 
which was catastrophic to their morale. 

Then there was a disunity among Bhau’s subordinates, Malbar 
Rao Holkar, Damaji Gaekwad and Jankoji Sindhia, all were jealous 
of each other and engaged in intrigue. It was due to this reason that 
as soon as Bhau dismounted his elephant, Holkar disappeared from 
the battlefield together with his men. 

The home authorities at Poona also seem to have been com- 
pletely oblivious of the advantages of a proper logistic planning and 
support. Bhau was ordered to march at a day’s notice, and he was 
to carry with him heavy artillery, a large train of baggage, and 
families of the officers— as if he was going on a picnic; but no arrange- 
ment for boats was made, and surveys were not conducted. Bhau 
mdrehed, and only when he reached the flooded Jumna the question 
of the collection of boats was considered and parties were sent out 
to search for fords One full precious month of June was thus lost, 
which being the hottest month of the country, could best have been 
Used to attack the Afghans— the soldiers accustomed to the climates 
of the mountains. At Delhi again the piteous appeals of Bhau to 
the Peshwa for the supply of rations when Delhi itself had failed to 
meet their requirements, met with a failure, for the Peshwa was in- 
capable of meeting the emergent situation. 

And then no effort was made to secure Sikh help from the 
Punjab, nor any Hindu chief of the northern India was manoeuvred 
into rendering an aid to the Marathas. Rather the best Hindu 
landlords and chiefs of the Gangetic Doab rose to oppose the 
Maratha march into their country. And for this, the characteristic 
habits of the Marathas to ravage and plunder their victims with utter 
ferocity, without any distinction of creed or belief, was much to 
blame. The Hindus of northern India, in fact, had already tasted 
the Maratba rap%* and recklessness on miny occasions. 
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On the other hand, opposed to the Marathas were the fierce 
Afghans who had come far away from their country and for whom, 
therefore, there was no alternative but to win. In fact in the face 
of the early attack of the Marathas at Panipat when the Afghans 
began to flee in confusion, the Grand Wazir of the Durrani called 
them together and addressed them : “Our country is far off, my 
friends, whither do you fly ?”* 

And then Ahmed Shah himself was a seasoned General. He 
knew how to plan and take advantage of the enemy's weakness. 
Where the Marathas failed to win the support of their own country- 
men and co-religionists in northern India, the Durrani invader easily 
won over to his side the powerful Muslim chiefs such as Shuja-ud- 
Daula of Oudh. 

The Significance 

In consequence, the Maratha debacle at Panipat, was bound to 
introduce a violent change in the future course of the Indian history. 
Although immediately after his victory at Panipat the whole of India 
lay at the mercy of the Durrani conqueror ; his soldiers mutinied 
to go home, and having no faith in his Indian allies the Durrani was 
forced to leave the country without reaping the fruits of his success. 

After the Durrani retired, there was no strong power left be* 
hind to establish control and the departure of the Durrani and the 
Marathas created a vacuum. The tottering Mughal power received 
a further blow, and for eleven years the Mughal emperor remain^ 
a fugitive, at the mercy of his protectors. He was a refugee in 
Oudh when in 1765 Cliv'* secured from him the Dewani rights of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and took him under his own protection. 
It was not before 1771 that he reached back Delhi and occupied 
his throne, supported once again by the Marathas. 

The Marathas had been steadily spreading their influence and 
hoped that soon the whole of India would pass under their control 
and they would establish a national Maratha empire. But this was 
not to be. The huge army of the Marathas was completely des- 
troyed. only a few thousands of them escaped to face the miseries 
of a long journey before they reached back home 

The most important of the Maratha leaders laid down their 
lives fighting at Panipat, or as a result of the shock of their defeat. 
This gave an opportunity to Raghunath Rao, the most infamous 
Maratha character, to develop his influence. It was this man who 
sold away the Maratha freedom into the British hands and cleared 
the way for the extension of the British sway. 


1. Latif, op, cit., p. 237. 
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The blow the Marathas received at Panipat, took them full one 
decade to recover, when they re- occupied Delhi. But in the mean- 
while much had happened. Their debacle cleared the way for the 
British who established their supremacy in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
as a result of the .Treaty of Allahabad in 1765; Oudh fell at their 
mercy and they planned to establish their hold on Delhi. 

Another result of the battle was the complete elimination of 
the Marathas from the Punjab, which left the Sikhs free to establish 
their sway all over that province. Their Rakhi system developed 
into the establishment of twelve different principalities one of which 
later on raised a standard of monarchy all over the rest. 

The Sikhs continued to develop their power and ultimately 
succeeded in establishing their kingdom on the land of five rivers. 
The English continued to expand their hold and ultimately succeed- 
ed in establishing an empire in India. The Maratha power was 
ousted from the Indian scene, and it degenerated from a national 
force into petty local principalities, one of which later on established 
the Maratha sway over Delhi till finally it was taken over by the 
British. 


It was at Bhilsa that on 24 January 1761 the Peshwa Balaii 
Baji Rao got the news of the Maratha defeat at Panipat. He was 
at the time bringing some reinforcement for Bhau, had proceeded a 
few stages alicad, when the news was confirmed that all was 
over, and none now remained to receive the reinforcement. He re- 
traced his steps to Poona, bewailing the heavy losses that the 
Marathas had suffered, and died there on 23 June 1761. Some say 
it was the shock of the Panipat debacle that took his life. 

Balaji Baji Rao’s achievements were great. It was during his 
time that the Peshwaship legally became hereditary. “The Peshwa 
has sometimes been blamed for having deposed the heir of Shivaji 
the Great, but it must be admitted that he picked the crown out of 
the gutter and not from anybody's brow.’’* 

It was during his time that the Marathas established their 
supremacy over the Rajputs, the Jats as well as the Mughais. The 
Maratlia arms reached Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and their power 
in the south was further consolidated. But all these achievements, 
it must be noted, had the seeds of the ultimate ruin of the Marathas 
inherent in them. For most of them were made by the Maratha 
Generals for themselves and not for the Peshwa; and farther the 
Maratha influence in these circumstances spread, the weaker the 
central Maratha authority became. 

1. NaaJkarai, op, tv/., p. 221. 
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Although the Panipat disaster could eclipse the Maratha fortunes 
for not more than a decade, the initiative the Peshwa lost, perma- 
nently went out of his hands. The Peshwa can never be forgiven foi 
his having kept himself too busy in the south. If he had taken a 
personal interest in the north and not permitted his Generals to 
alienate the other Hindu chiefs like the Rajputs and the Sikhs against 
them, the Marathas might have succeeded in establishing Hindu Pad 
Padshahi in India, which also, now became a mere slogan that could 
not be uttered without an excuse bordering on shame. 

SUBSEQUENT INVASIONS OF AHMED SHAH ABDALI 

Since we have already discussed the first five invasions of 
Ahmed Shah Abdali in this chapter, it may not be out of place to 
discuss here his subsequent invasions to complete the story though 
chronologically it may be misplaced. 


The Sixth Invasion 

When Abdali retired to Afghanistan after his fifth invasion of 
India leaving behind part.cularly in the Punjab, complete chaos and 
confusion, the Sikhs took this opportunity and occuppied Lahore, 
where-after they marched against Akil Das, an Udasi Mahant of Jan- 
diala, in Punjab, who had been helping the Durrani invader and the 
Punjab Governors against the Sikhs Akil Das sent an urgent appeal to 
Abdali for help. The Afghan ruler already had been incensed at the 
Sikh occupation of Lahore, and when this appeal for help reached 
him, he made some of those rapid marches for which he was celebrat- 
ed, and soon reached Lahore where he established his headquarters 
and moved towards Jandiala. The Sikhs moved from that place and 
went towards Sirhind where Zain Khan, its Governor, was attacked. 
Abdali returned to Lahore, from where covering a distance of 150 
miles and crossing two rivers in not more than thirty-six hours, to 
the utter surprise of (he Sikhs, suddenly appeared at Malerkotla on 
5 February 1762, about six miles north of which about 50,000 Sikhs 
lay encamped at the village Kup. The Sikhs were attacked and 
pursued, and about 24,000 of them were thus killed. This was a 
terrible Sikh loss Thereafter Abdali realised a tribute from Raja 
Ala Singh of Patiala and returned to Lahore. T he Sikh Gurdwara 
at Amritsar was blown away by gunpowder. Here a missile from the 
blown-up edifice is said to have struck him, upon which he ordered 
a hasty retreat, but not before polluting the whole area with the 
entrails and blood of cows and bullocks. 

During this time the Abdali also sent two expeditions against 
Sukhjiwan Mai in Kashmir whom earlier he had appointed Gover- 
nor, but who now had declared his independence The second ex- 
pedtion under Nur-ud-Din was successful; the Kashmir Governor 
was captured, and the valley annexed to the Afghan empire He 
appointed Kabuli Mai as the Governor of Lahore, recognised Shah 
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A lam as the Emperor of Delhi and the Peshwa as the supreme power 
of the Deccan, confirmed Zain Khan as the Governor of Sirhind and 
Sadat Yar Khan as that of the Jullundur Doab, and after some more 
clashes with the Sikhs he retired to Afghanistan where an insurrection 
had broken out. 

The Seventh Invasion 

When the news of the Sikh occupation of the Sirhind province 
and its devastation, and plunder of the rest of the Punjab reached 
Ahmed Shah, he crossed the Indus for the seventh time in December 
1 764 and soon arrived at Lahore. The Sikhs, however, inflicted heavy 
losses on the Afghans at Jandiala, Batala and Adinagar. The Shah 
marched as far as Sirhind, but by this time the month of March had 
set in and the Indian summer was approaching fast. The Shah was 
persuaded by his officers to march back to Afghanistan without 
chastising the Sikhs. He was not, however, going to have a peaceful 
journey back home either. The Sikhs gave him a pitched battle just 
when the Afghans crossed the Sutlej. The fight continued for seven 
days, as the Afghans marched towards their country, and the Sikhs 
did not withdraw till the Afghans reached Chenab after having 
suffered heavy losses. 

During the time the Shah remained in the Punjab, he d^troyed 
the standing crops in numerous villages. The property of ihe Sikhs 
was destroyed and their temples plundered and desecrated. 

The Eighth Invasion 

As Ahmed Shah retreated after his seventh invasion, the Sikhs 
occupied Lahore once again and spread all over the province They 
even sacked the jagirs of Najib-ud-Dau1a, the dictator of Delhi, realis- 
ed a tribute from the Raja of Bharatpur had defeated the Marathas 
near Dholpur. To restore his authority in the Punjab, Ahmed Shah 
led his eight invasion in December 1766. 

After crossing the Indus, the Shah routed eight thousand Sikh 
horse at Beghy, a few miles from Rohtas This time, however, he 
was convinced of the futility of his policy of trying to annihilate the 
rising Sikh power, and tried to placate them by offering to appoint 
Lehna Singh, who had already occupied Lahore, as the Governor of 
that city on his own behalf: but failed. 1 his added to his fury 
which, however, was of no avail. Wherever he went, the Sikhs 
continued hovering around his camp; and because of this reason 
when the Shah marched towards Delhi, Najib advised him not to 
run the risk of his rear being constantly plundered, and trv first in 
Punjab to set his house in order. But the more the Durrani tried 
to destroy the Sikhs, the bolder they grew. Tact, conciliation and 
force, all failed to bring this brave nation to reconcile themselves 
to the Durrani rule. And Ahmed Shah had ultimately to leave this 
country in utter hopelessness and disgust. 
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As the plains of the Punjab burnt with the heat of the summer 
and the rivers started swelling, Ahmed Shah decided to put a hasty 
end to his activities in this country, and appointing Dadjan Khan as 
the Governor of I.ahore, retired to his country, leaving his power in 
the Punjab unconsolidated, and an ea<^y prey to the ever rising Sikh 
ambition and power. 

The Ninth and Tenth Invasions 

As soon as the Durrani retired from Punjab, the Sikhs re-occu* 
pied Lahore and spreading all over the Punjab they parcelled out 
the country among themselves. They even plundered Delhi and 
the Gangetic Doab and made Najib look completely helpless before 
them. In these circumstances, in December 1768 Ahmed Shah left 
Kandahar once again to try to establish his power in the Punjab. 
But be had grown old now and disruptions in his own country wor* 
ried him. His soldiers had lost confidence a^inst the Sikhs, the 
prospects of the terrible heat of the Punjab plains and the swollen 
rivers of this country robbed them of all their enthusiasm, the falling 
revenues of India having disabled the Shah from meeting regularly 
their salary bills, they grew refractory. As he marked, between 
Kabul and Peshawar a rebellion arose in his at my which resulted in 
the death of many of his important officers and soldiers. A great 
number of the soldiers were dispersed, and the Shah marched back 
to Kandahar in a miserable condition, without crossing the Indus. 

In December 1769 the Shah decided once again to march to 
India. He is said to have been led into this decision to divert the 
attention of the turbulent Afghans. But his soldiers were not pre- 
pared to risk a fight with the Sikhs once again. ^ They accompanied 
him perhaps to escape the bitter cold of Afghanistan and to spend 
a few days in the more pleasaut climate of Peshawar at the Shah’s 
expense. After reaching Peshawar, therefore, they became refrac- 
tory, and the Shah having lost control over them, was obliged to 
march back without crossing the Indus once again. 

After this he never ventured to lead another expedition to 
India. He was growing old and his health was_ failing. He retired 
to the Achakzai country where, at Murgha, he died on 14 April 1772, 
and thus ended the long story of fruitless efforts to establish bis 
power in the Punjab, and through it over the rest of India. 


Prince Ahmed Shah was good, great and wise. Latif writes of 
him. “If we compare him with the majority of Asiatic rulers, we find 
him more lenient and less grasping than those whom he subdued; to 
his subjects, considerate and just to a degree; to those whom he ad- 
mitted to his society, affable, hilarious and free; to those who suffered 
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ijj his cause, or in any way aided him, bountiful and generous; 
to the poor and needy, ever friendly and charitable; and to the rebel- 
lious more severe than the severest.”^ 

If one were to count the causes of Ahmed Shah’s failure in 
India, one was his growing age and declining health. He had cancer in 
his nose which grew with his growing age and ultimately became 
incurable. Then his generous policy of toleration, high salaries and 
light taxation in his own country, though giving him the reputation of a 
kind-hearted, liberal king In his early years, ultimately proved ruinous. 
His only hope of meeting the expense of his. ever increasing number 
of soldiers in the army was the large booty which fell to his hands 
as a result of his exploits in India. But as the time passed, the 
booty grew scarce and the revenues from India fell as a result of the 
ciraotic conditions that obtained in this country. Najib-ud-Daula, 
his plenipotentiary at Delhi, for instance, paid him oniy two lakh 
rupees in seven years, in place of about two crores that he had to 
pay. It became growingly difficult to meet the salary bills of his 
army and his soldiers became mutinous. 

Nor did his Indian friends and allies remain faithful till his 
last years. Almost all of them were opportunists and they helped 
him so long as it suited their purpose But when they became con- 
vinced that the Durrani would not be able to establish his r^'le in 
the Punjab because of the Sikhs, they all turned their backs on him. 

' I eighth and the last campaign in India, only Najib- 

ud-Daula is said to have presented himself before him, while the rest 
turned perfectly deaf cars to his calls. 

The determinatien and iron-will of the Sikhs who made all 
sacrifices but did not reconcile lo a foreign rule, was a strong cause 
ol his failure. They had an advantage over the Afghans in the fact 
that they were fighting in their own countiy, while the Afghans were 
not quite conversant with its geography. The triangular contest 
between the Afghans, the Mughals and the Marathas also paid them, 
And they had the sympathy of the masses which the foreigners in the 
Punjab lacked. 

^ Still Ahmed Shah Abdali's invasions of India bad far-reaching 
eilccts over the destiny of the country. The tottering Mughal autho- 
rily ill the Punjab and elsewhere received one more severe blow as a 
result of the appointment of Najib-ud-Daula in Delhi, and as a result 
ot nis securing the cession of certain territories from the Indian 
tnipcror. i he Mughal treasury was denuded of its riches, and the 
nuge ‘iniount of gold and silver collected from India was taken away 
ny tne Afghans which must have told heavily on the people. It was 
of the Ihiid Battle of Pani pat m which the Durrani dcfcai- 
ca tne Marathas, that the ainb.tion of the latter to establish an 

I. Lalif o/i. e»., p. 2S9, 
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empire all over the country received a crushing blow from whicli they 
could not recover before the passage of a decade during which much 
had happened which gave a new turn to Indian politics. It was 
during this time when the Maratha influence in the north ceased to 
exist, that the British defeated the combined power of the Mughal 
Emperor Shah Alam, Shuja-ud-Daula of Oudh and Mir Kasim the 
cx-Governor of Bengal at Buxar, Under the treaty of Allahabad 
^ig^^ed m 1765, the Mughal Emperor came under the British protec 
tion, and the whole of Oudh lay prostrate at their feet. Thereafter 
they steadily developed their power till they became too formidable 
for any Indian power to challenge. 

The invasions of the Durrani chief also paved the way for the 
development of the Sikh power in the Punjab. When the Marathas 
were compelled to withdraw, and Delhi was made too weak to assert 
Us authority, the Sikhs got an opportunity in the Punjab which they 
made full use of. The foundations of the Sikh power were laid, 
over which Ranjit Singh later on raised a standard of monarchy. 



4 

Madhav Rao I 


When Balaji Baji Rao died in 1761, he was succeeded as Peshwa 
by Madhav Rao, his second son who was then only in his seventeenth 
year. The nominal king of Satara gave his approval. Raghunath 
Rao, the eldest surviving member of the Peshwa's family became 
regent of the young Peshwa, while Aba Purandare was made minis- 
ter. “For the time being it appeared that the Marathgs were 
determined to close their ranks and to make an honest attempt to 
recover their power and political prestige. Unfortunately. . . 
Raghunath’s ambition, coupled with the weakness of his character 
and his incurable tendency to be guided by the advice of others, stood 
in the way of this happy consummation.”^ 

The state at the time of Madhav Rao's succession, was beset 
with many difficulties. 1 he recent Panipat debacle bad brought the 
Maratha fortunes to a low ebb. Besides the internal troubles that 
the >oung Peshwa had to face at the hands of his uncle Raghoba and 
other aspiring chiefs, he saw before him the Maratha influence com- 
pletely vanished from the north, while their enemies in the south, 
like the Nizam and the rising star Hyder Ali of Mysore, made every 
ciTort to benefit from the Maratha misfortune and follow a policy 
of self-aggrandisement at their cost. 

THE INTERNAL SITUATION 

Almost the first thing that the new Peshwa had to do was to get 
rid of the ambitious control of his affairs by bis uncle Raghoba. 
Grant Duff writes : “Raghunath Rao, naturally fond of power, 
contemplated, with no small satisfaction, the prospect of gratifying 
his favourite inclination, during the minority of his nephew.”® 

1. Banerjee, A.C , Peshwa Madhav Rao Calcutta, 1968, p. 14. 

2. Grant Duff, History of the Marathas^ Ed. S.M. Edwardes, II, p. S33 
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Raghoba's ambitions clearly came to the surface when during 
the Peshwa’s hostilities with the Nizam, he gave very favourable 
terms to the latter and concluded peace. If the hostilities had con- 
tinued a little longer, better advantages should have secured 
from the Nizam. But this was not to be. Raghoba was strongly 
suspected of being secretly in league with the Nizam, some army 
officers openly criticised him with the result that he resigned from 
the regency, thinking that he was indispensable, and the Peshwa was 
bound to call him back. Madhav Rao, however, falsified his hopes 
and appointing reliable assistants he took over the state administra- 
tion direct. 

This made the situation embarrassing for Raghoba who secur- 
ing the support of the Nizam and some rebellious chiefs of the 
Peshwa, such as Janoji Bhonsle, declared an open revolt. In a fight 
between the nephew and the uncle, the Peshwa was defeated twice 
and ultimately reconciled with Raghoba after surrendering to him the 
forts of Daulatabad, Asirgarh, Shivner and Ahmednagar, and by 
suitably rewarding his adherents like Succa Ram Bapu. 

Although the uncle still continued troubling the Peshwa one 
way or the other, he helped him against the Nizam, and was with 
him when he effectively humbled the Muslim chief at Rakhshabhuvan. 
He joined Madhav Rao during his first march to Carnatic, but his 
attitude became unreliable as the time passed. When the Peshwa 
marched into the Carnatic for the second time, he got information 
about the adverse activities of Raghoba and had to save the situation 
by calling him to the war front and asking him to take command of 
the expedition. Here again, however, he alienated the Peshwa by 
giving favourable terms to Hyder Ali of Mysore which he did not 
deserve. His activities became yet more unbearable when he started 
raising an independent army and suddenly came out with the 
demand for a part of the Peshwa’s dominions. 

Madhav Rao tried to appease his uncle by offering him some 
responsible administrative functions, though he flatly refused to 
divide with him his paternal territories. Instead of trying to see 
leason in his attitude and coming to terms with his nephew, Raghoba 
started negotiating with Hyder Ali, the Nizam and Bhonsle, and 
even contacted the British for a hostile alliance against him. Madhav 
Rao had to pick up the challenge, and renouncing his activities 
against the external enemies for a while, he asked his trusted lieu- 
tenants, Sindhia, Holkar and Gopal Rao to teach him a lesson. 
Raghoba was then at Dhodap where a battle was fought in June 1768 
and the Peshwa was victorious. Raghunath Rao was taken a prisoner 
to Poona where he was kept in that state. A suitable allowance 
was fixed for him, and his power to create mischief effectively 
brought to an end. All his evil advisers were handled one by one 
and given exemplary punishments. 
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Another internal enemy that the Peshwa had to face was Janojf 
Bhonsle of Nagpur who had joined Raghoba against the Pe^wa, 
but after his reconciliation with the nephew, had remained in alliance 
with the Nizam- The Peshwa, however, won him over by offering a 
jagir worth thirty-two lakh rupees per annum. At the battle of 
Rakhshasbhuvan against the Nizam, Bhonsle was with the Peshwa, 
and thirty-two lakh revenue worth of the territories wrested from 
the Muslim chief were given to him as a reward for his loyalty. 

Bhonsle, however, still continued his hostilities towards the 
Peshwa, and entered into secret contacts with Hyder AH against him. 
Madbav Rao had to win the support of the Nizam and march against 
him. Bhonsle was humbled in 1766, but as the result of Raghoba’s 
intercession on his behalf, a comparatively light punishment was 
imposed on him. He had to surrender the Nizam’s territories worth 
twenty-four lakhs, that he had secured after Rakhshasbhuvan. Of 
these territories the Peshwa got those worth only nine lakhs, while 
those worth fifteen lakhs were restored to the Nizam. This action of 
the Peshwa earned him some criticism of being an opportunist who 
could befriend even an enemy for a mutual gain against bis own 
subordinate. But perhaps the Peshwa had no alternative. 

Bhonsle, however, still did not learn a lesson. His minister 
Diwajipant exercised a pernicious influence on him, and*he joined 
Raghoba when the latter raised an independent army to fight against 
the Peshwa. When Raghoba was humbled at Dhodap in June 1768 
and taken a prisoner, the Peshwa attacked Nagpur and laid waste the 
whole of his territories. He !iad to sue for peace, and the treaty of 
Kanaka pur was signed in 1769, under which Bhonsle acknowledged 
the Peshwa’s suzerainty, agreed to help him against his enemies, sur- 
rendered the remaining part of the Nizam's territories that he still 
had in his possession, and promised never again to create trouble for 
him. So long as Madhav Rao lived, he never again had to face any 
ac ive hostility from this side. 

Of the other trouble makers, one was the pretender Sadashiv 
Rao Bhau who, it may be remembered, had led the Maratha forces to 
the battle of Panipat where, he was reported to have been killed, 
though his body never had been identified. Sukh Lai, an Akanoji 
Brahman, appeared towards the end of 1761, and pretended to be 
Bhau. Some minor officials in Bundclkhand certified it and the man 
collected some support, started levying contributions and tributes 
which caused a sensation at Poona. Enquiries establishing his true 
character proved of no avail, and it took quite some time before he 
confessed the guilt and was sentenced to life imprisonment. 

Babu Naik Joshi, an old Maratha officer who had seen the ri.se 
of the Peshwas from the time of Shah u’s release, looked at Madhav 
R.'io witfi jealous eyes ainl was found in conspiracy with Hyder All 
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and other Maratha enemies. The Peshvva sent his troops under Ram 
Chandar Ganesh who occupied his important forts in March 1766 
and left him with a small jagir at Bararaati to live the remaining 
years of his life in penitence. 

Nizam Ali of Hyderabad 

Simultaneously with internal enemies, the young Peshwa also 
had to deal with his external foes who were out to take advantage of 
every misfortune of the Marathas. One .such foe was the Nizam of 
Hyderabad who, desiring to lake full advantage of the Maratha 
debacle of Panipai, re-occupied some of the territories he had earlier 
lost to them. Supported by some Maratha deserters of the Peshwa, 
he marched on Poona, and the Peshv\a's family and treasury had to 
be removed to a safer place tdl the Peshwa was able to humble the 
Nizam in a battle in 1762. Through the intercession of Raghoba, 
however, the Nizam w'as able this time to escape the punishment he 
deserved. 

Later on, however, as the difierences between the Peshwa and 
Raghunath Rao developed, on the laitcr’s approach the Nizam was 
found too willing to join forces against Madhav Rao once again. 
T he Peshwa succeeded in winning back his uncle, Raghoba, but the 
Ni/am still continued making preparations against him. He had the 
support of some important Maratha dcsci lers like Janoji Bhonsle. 
and at one stage he became so emboldened as to demand from the 
Peshwa the surrender of all the territories east of the river Bhima, 
restoration of the jagirs of the Maratha chiefs who were supporting 
him, appointment of his own nominee as the Peshwa’s regent, and 
other such considerations which stunned the Peshwa and his suppor- 
ters. A war with him was imminent and the Peshwa decided to 
move personally to disabuse his enemies of their ideas of his weak- 
ness due to his young age or personal character. He won back 
almost all the Maratha deserters who had joined the Nizam, suddenly 
marched his forces into the Nizam’s territory and subjected it to an 
utter pillage. Personally prescribing and supervising ali the details 
of attack and defence, the Peshwa gave the Nizam a battle at 
Rakhshasbhuvan on the Godavari where he secured a resounding 
victory. On 2S September 1763, the Peshwa forced on the Nizam 
the peace terms of Aurangabad under which he was made to surrender 
all the territories occupied since Par.Jpat and many more, the total 
worth of which was about 82 lakh rupees of revenue per annum. Part 
of these territories, as we have already seen, were given away to 
Janoji Bhonsle for tlic support he gave to the Peshwa. 

The Treaty of Aurangabad, writes Dr Banerjce, “deserves to 
be regal ded as a landmark in the history of the Marathas. So far as 
the relations between Poona and Hyderabad are concerned, the state 
of things inaugurated by it lasted up to lite battle of Kharda (179.''). 
Never ag.tin did the Ni/am venturc’to iin. de the Peshwa s dominioiis 
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Secondly, as a contemporary news-writer observed, this brilliant suc- 
cess of the Marathas impressed the Deccan as well as Hindustan. 
This was, indeed the first proclamation of Maratha revival after the 
disaster of Panipat. Finally, this victory brought about a very 
significant change in the domestic affairs of the Maratha Empire. It 
closed the period of Raghunath Rao's regency and marked the be- 
ginning of Madhav Rao's independent career. It became clear to 
all that in spite of his lack of experience, this young ruler was great 
alike in war and diplomacy and possessed to the fullest degree those 
qualities of leadership which his uncle totally lacked.”^ 

Hyder Ala of Mysore 

Hyder Ali was another chief >\ho took advantage of the 
Maratha troubles, and usurping power of the Hindu Raja of Mysore, 
occupied several Maratha territories including those in Carnatic worth 
fifty lakh rupees of revenue. In January 1762 the first expedition to 
the Carnatic was sent under the leadership of Raghunath Rao. The 
Peshwa also accompanied him. A tribute was realised from the 
territories like Kittur and Bidnur, and action w^as taken against Hyder 
who, however, refused to stand a sustained pitched buttle and with- 
drew to a forest. The rainy season in the meanwhile approached 
and the Marathas withdrew to Poona without having punished Hyder 
Ali. 


Hasty withdrawal by the Marathas emboldened Hyder Ali, 
who winning the support of the Nizam and some rebellious Maratha 
chiefs, entered into a career of capturing the Maratha posts to the 
south of the river Krishna. He occupied Bidnur, Sunda and Karnu), 
etc , garrisoned ali the forts with well-equipped soldiers and provision, 
and prepared to face another Maratha march into the Carnatic. 

In the meanwhile the Peshwa having secured his final victory 
over the Nizam and strengthened his position at Poona, gave serious 
thought to curbing the ambitious activities of Hyder. He collected 
a huge array, and placing himself at the head of it, taking Succa 
Ram Bapu as his chief adviser, he crossed the Krishna in February 
1764, and instead of wasting time in besieging the fortified places, 
began to lay waste the country. He won to his side the discon- 
tented Nuwab of Savanur w'ho had recently sufi'ered at the hands of 
Hyder, 

Hyder Ali would not, however, accept an offer of a pitched 
battle with the Marathas and took shelter in an impenetrable forest 
in a bid to harhss the Marathas and wear them out. The Peshwa 
had to resort to strategy. Gopal Rao appeared before Hyder at the 
head of only 4,000 soldiers, the latter taking an opportunity, marched 
out to destroy this small Maratha army. Gopal Rao slowly retraced 


1. Ranerjee, op, eit., p. 37. 
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his steps pursued by the enemy and suddenly brought him face to face 
with the main Maratha troops under the Peshwa numbering about 
50,000. In the battle that followed, Hyder lost about 2,000 killed 
and wounded, against the Maratha losses of only 250, before he 
could withdraw. 

The rainy season approached again, but this time instead of 
withdrawing, the Peshwa decided, to the disappointment of his 
enemy, to come to terms with Hyder. He took Haveri and Dharwar, 
and on 1 December 1764 engaged the enemy at Jadi Hanwati in a 
decisive battle, wounding Hyder himself and killing 2,000 of his men 
in the battle field. 

The blow that Hyder suffered at Jadi Hanwati, was severe. But 
back at home, the Peshwa got the news that Raghunath Rao was 
planning to bring about his ruin. He called him to the Carnatic and 
invited him to take command of the expedition. After this the 
Marathas occupied several important posts of the enemy, like 
Honnali, Anantpur and Chitaldrug, and marched towards Bidnur 
where the enemy had shut himself up. Peace overtures from Hyder 
arrived, and just when a little more effort should have completely 
destroyed the enemy, Raghunath Rao signed a treaty in March 1765 
under which peace was concluded at Anantpur. 

Under the treaty thus signed, (1) Hyder Ali agreed to pay a 
tribute of thirty lakh rupees, (2) ceded to the Marathas all the 
territories to the north of the river Tungabhadra, and (3) undertook 
never again to trouble Murar Rao and the Nawab of Savanaur who 
had become Maratha vassals. 

Raghoba was criticised for the peace terms accepted from 
Hyder. But his arguments were that the Nizam had started creating 
trouble again, the British at Bombay plundered some Maratha terri- 
tories, and the road to Bidnur passed through a jungle which was 
not safe to pass. The Peshwa also was reconciled because he had 
given authority to his uncle to do what he liked. 

The Marathas, however, had yet to recover all their territories 
south of the Krishna, while Hyder Ali was too ambitious a man to 
reconcile to the position in which he was placed. He approached the 
British for help. But the latter did not give an encouraging reply, 
though they looked askance at the Marathas and would not like to 
suffer their becoming a strong power at the cost of Hyder who stood 
as a check on their ambitions against them. Hyder’s generals plunder- 
ed the Carnatic possessions of the Marathas, with the result that in 
January 1767 the Peshwa once again crossed the Krishna and took 
Sira, Madgiri, Haskote, Nandigarh and other posts and compelled him 
once again to sue f :;r peace. 

Under the new agreement signed early in May 1767, (1) Hyder 
Ali undertook to pay thirty-one lakh rupees to the Marathas by 
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instalments, (2) and tlie Peshwa retained several places like Madgiri 
and Haskote, and returned some others like Sira and Nandigarh to 
Hyder Ali. 

Early in 1769 yet another expedition had to be sent against 
Hyder AH who had been getting more ambitious as a result of his 
recent successes against the British. Hyder Ali inflicted some losses 
on the Marathas till in October 1769 the Peshwa himself appeared 
at the head of a large Maratha array. Hyder Ali followed a scorched 
cailh policy by destroying all means of supply on the possible 
Maratha route of march. The Pesliwa, however, followed an alter- 
native route and pillaged his country far and w'ide. Several important 
po.sts of Hyder fell before him, but the hostilities this time were 
prolonged. The Peshwa returned to Poona leaving Trimbakji and 
Copal Rao in charge of the operations. This emboldened Tipu, the 
son of Hyder, who inflicted some losses on the Marathas at Moti 
lalab and Malukote in the earlier part of 1771 but was ultimately 
compelled to retreat to his capital Sniangapatam, on the way sulfei- 
ing a heavy loss of about twelve thousand casualties. 

The Marathas were now definitely in a superior position, and 
had they pressed their advantages, Sniangapatam itself should have 
fallen. But unluckily Copal Rao died, d'ssensions among the 
Marathas became sharp, their siege of Hyder Air’s capital made no 
head-way. Peshwa at Poona became seriously ill and wanted the 
hostilities to be brought to an end, and therefore in April 1772 a 
now agreement w'as signed under which Hyder paid the Marathas 
twenty-five lakh rupees in cash and handed some jewellery which was 
said to be worth six lakhs. In addition, he promised to pay another 
nineteen lakhs in three yearly instalments, and some of hi‘ teiritories 
conquered by the Marathas were restoicd to him. 

Shortly after, Madhav Rao died and the w'hole Maratha politics 
was thrown into utter confusion, Hyder Ali took advantage and 
captured all the territories on which he had set his heart. 

To the North 

After the Maratha defeat at Panipat, within a short time their 
influence in Delhi. Doab, and elsewheie in the north ceased to exist. 
In the early years of his succession, the young Peshw'a was akso busy 
in his internal problems and in his hostilities with the Nizam and 
Hyder Ali. By 1765, however, the Pcslnva found himself in a position 
to liy to re-establish the Maiatha hold on the north. Tow'ards the 
close of that year, theieforc, Raghunath Rao marched at the head 
of an army to the noiih Mahadji Siiidhia and Malhar Holkar join- 
ui him. Raghoba realised tribute from Bhopal and besieged Cohad. 

1 he siege was raised m l^ecember 1766 w'hcn the Rana of Coh.id 
, >Moed to pay him l.S lakh uipces. Just this time the news of Abdali's 
in.iicli into Punjab, onee ai'ain, leached him and despite the effoits of 
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Shuja-ud-Daula of Ouclh and the British to hold him for a joint 
action against the foreign invader he hurriedly retraced his steps, 
blaming the Peshwa of having starved him for the lack of provisions. 

About live years after Raghoba's march to the north, the 
Peshwa attempted once again to establish the lost Maratha influence 
ove'- Delhi and Doab, etc. This time the expedition was sent under 
M ihailji Sindhia and Tukoji Holkar, who removed Zabita Khan, the 
son of Najib-ud-Daula tiom Delhi and rc-captured the city. Shah 
Main, the Mughal Emperor, was at Allahabad under llic British 
piotection ai this time. He was invited to come back to Delhi and 
le-occup}* his throne. The British tried to prevent the Emperor fiom 
pa'ting with them, but tlie allurement ollered by the Marathas pros- 
ed too strong and the Emperor returned to Delhi, where the 
Marathas took him under their protection and through him tried 
also to conliol the Delhi administration. They were also able to 
make the Emperor agree lo surrender to them the districts of Koia 
and Allahabad which he had got from the British by the Treaty of 
Allahabad in 1765, though the timely intervimlion of the latter pre- 
sented this fiom happening. They also ic-captured their territories 
in the Doab, 

Shortly after, m 1772, howeser, when the Peshwa Madhav 
Rao died, the two Maiatl'a chiefs were compelled to go back to 
v\atcli their intcicsts in the contest for pow'ct that ensued at Poona, 
and all that was acliievcd in the North, was lost once again till 
Mahadji Smdhia re-cslablislied Ins position at Dcllii on ,i later date. 

Relations with the British 

It now remains onI> to r \iew the relation.-, of Madhav Rao 
with the Biilish. We ha\c seen how in the time of Baji Rao 1 when 
the Marathas occupied some coastal lands, the Bombay authorities 
felt alarmed and fortilsed their settlement. The defeat of the 
Marathas at Panipat made the British happy, and they wanted to get 
an opportunity to secure from the Marathas Salsette and Basse! ti 
which had a na\al intportance for them. The opportunity 

seemed to offer itself when after Panipat the Nizam marched on 
Poona, and the Marathas requested the British for help. But when 
tlie British wanted Sal.settc and B.-sscin, and full payment of the 
expenscj of war m return, the Maratha lequcst wsk withdrawn. 

During the second uimpaign of the Cainatic the Bniish were 
approached for help once again. But nothing came out of it. .Shortly 
after, the Peshwa contacted tliem once again for an alliance against 
Hyder Ali, the only ilung tliat the British could do was to assure 
the Marathas tliai llie> would not help any hostile powei against 
them. To thi> a,Ssuranco they rem.uned faithful and despite all 
•he eiVi.ii- of INdet Ah to woo, iliem .uiainst the Mar.itlias, he 
failed. 
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During the First Anglo-Mysore war, the British sent a mission 
to the Court of the Peshwa for help, and for an exchange of Salsette 
and Bassein against some other territories. But the mission failed, 
with the result that the British started intriguing with Raghoba and 
others to get their desires fulfilled. It was because of these contacts 
with the British that Raghoba, after the death of Madhav Rao, took 
protection under the British and the First Anglo-Maratha war 
started.^ 


On Wednesday, 1 8 November 1 772, at 8 in the morning the 
young Peshwa Madhav Rao left this mortal vorld. It was in 
1770 that he began “to feel the approach of the terrible disease which 
took him away in his youth. He had probably inherited it from his 
father; but we may surmise that it was hastened by over-work and 
anxiety. Neither prayer, nor medicine, nor change of place effected 
any permanent improvement.”^ 

Grant Duff writes : “The death of Madhav Rao occasioned no 
immediate commotion; like his own disease it was at first scarcely 
perceptible but the root which invigorated the already scattered and 
wide-extending tree, was cut off from the stem and the plains of 
Panipat were not more fatal to the Maratha Empire than fhe early 
end of this excellent prince.”* 

There are few examples in history where a ruler so young could 
make achievements so great. If he had not been there, and after 
the death of his father, his uncle Raghunath Rao should have suceed- 
ed to power, this intriguing genius, as his later history shows, may 
only have helped the Maratha power further to decline, and there 
was every possibility that the Panipat blow should have ultimately 
brought about the Maratha’s political death. It was only Madhav 
Rao who helped the Maratha nation not only hurriedly to recover 
from the blow, but also to aspire within a decade of Panipat for 
achievements greater than those the Maratbas had made by 1761. 

Young though he was, Madhav Rao had a cool and calculating 
head of a seasoned and experienced man. The diplomacy by which 
he could win over his uncle Raghoba when he had no strength to 
fight, and the way he could crush his power when he had the means 
to do so later on proved in him a genius who knows when and how 
to act. The formidable power of the Nizam was crushed, Hyder 
Ah who was a terror even to the British was effectually humbled, 
and before he died in 1772, the Marathas were almost there in the 


1. For this see chapters on Warren Hastings. 

2. Banerjee, op. cit., p. 179. 

3. Grant Duff, op. cit., pp. 209-10. 
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north where they had been before Panipat. What could not have 
the Marathas achieved if Madhav had continued living just for a few 
years more ? Destiny was not in favour of the Marathas, the death 
of Madhav was a greater blow than their defeat of Panipat, and from 
this blow they could never again recover. 

Madhav Rao was not only a great military leader, he also 
possessed the talent of an efficient administrator which is revealed 
by his personal interest in every branch of it, judicial, financial or 
civil. There are instances where he interested himself even in petty 
theft cases. Strict rules were made for the army on march to protect 
the standing crops. Prices were controlled, oppressive taxes were 
abolished, lorced labour was completely forbidden and corrupt 
officers were severely punished. Territorial army and navy, every- 
thing received his attention. But his time was short, what he achiev- 
ed had yet not been consolidated, and he died. 

The death of Madhav Rao was a signal for centrifugal forces 
to come immediately into play. There was a contest for power 
everywhere for the office of tire Peshwa and other lower positions. 
The whole nation was put on a road to violent decline of power. 
Later on the three Anglo-Maratha wars' took place and the Maratha 
power completely crashed. 


1 


Discussed in the following pages. 
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The Maratha Administration 


While discussing the Maratha system of administration, a dis- 
tinction must be made between Svarajya which were the territories 
within Maharastra, the Maratha homeland, and Samrajya which 
were territories outside of it and from which the dual Maratha charge 
of chautb and sardeshmukhi were realised. The distinction between 
the two is natural for the reasons, first, that Svarajya was directly 
under the Chhatrapati and the Peshwa. “Secondly, ethnically and 
culturally, it was ntorc Iiomogcncous than the far-flung dryninions. 
Thirdly, the process of conquest was so pi olonged and partial, and 
the conditions obtaining in the diflercnl parts of the country weic 
so varied th.it harmonious and complete assimilation w.is not to be 
c.xpcctcd.” The Svarajya tcrritojrics were moie or less those conquer- 
ed by Shivaji, while Samrajya territories fell under the Maratha 
control in the time of the supremacy of the I’cshwa. 

mH CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


The Raja 

At the head of the whole Maratha Government was the Raja, 
or Chhatrapati as the Maruthas called him, whose headquarters were 
at Satara and who was the pivot of the v'hoic administration, so long 
as Shivaji lived. In his later days Shivaji had refused to acknow- 
ledge the overlordship of the Mughal Emperor, but his grandson 
Shahu agreed to pay him an annual tribute and accept from him a 
Mansab of 10,000. So long as Shahu, the Chhatrapati, however, 
lived he enjoyed all authority over his Government, appointing and 
dismissing his ministers and all other oQicials of the state, but with 
the passage of time he became slack in practice, leaving more and 
more in the hands of his Peshwa to do, with the result that after his 
death tlic powers of the Chhatrapati slackened so sharply that his 
authority only became sham and no reality. Though the dresses of 
honour and appointments continued formally to be secured from 
him till the end, the Chhatrapati after Shahu was only a prisoner at 
Satara who had no control even over his domestic servants who 
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looked to the Pciwa for their prouiotioiib. His. household accounts 
were likewise under strict scrutiny. 

The Peshwa 

[n the time of Shivaji, the king was assisted hy a Council of 
Eight Ministers, called Ashta-Pi>vlhait. Of these eight ministers one 
was known as the V/wA/zra Peshwa or ihV Chief Minister; 

the others being Monti u ’mo fra, Sinnont, Sadiiv, Pandit Rao, 
Nyayadhis<i and Senapati. To these eight ministers, one more, 
namely Pratinulhi. was added in time of Rajaram; hut in the time 
of Slnhu, due to the significant ^crvice^ rcndcicd by one Peshwa 
after another, and under the neculiar ciicumstances of his own 
chaiactcr and disposition, the Peshwa became alUpowerful and the 
Aslita-Prodhan as such ce.iscd to exist. Thcoietically, however, the 
Pcshv'a was still next only to the Chhatiapaii, though in practice, 
and more particularly after the vicaih of Sliahu, he w.is the supreme 
authority, occupying a hcrcditaiy oflico like the 1 inp and controlling 
not only all the state aflairs, but even the Chhalrapati's household. 
The Peshwa 's position was like that of the eldest son in a Hindu 
joint-family where the father who has now become an old man, 
continues ^til! to li\c, but the real head of the family is the son at 
whose mercy he is and at whose haiuK he often sulfcis disrespect and 
even nialMcatmcnt. Peshwa lived at Poona, and for all practical 
purposes this was the headciuaitcr of the Maialha (iovernment, not 
Salaia which was the headquarter only of the Chliatiapali. 

The Hazur Daftar 

lla^or Daftar was tlic iiapeiial sccictaiiat at Puoiia where 
about two hundred per-.ons worked, and whcic all records of money 
p.iimciif'. and receipts wci • knot, flic M.iialhi aichixc-. which, as a 
result of this developed, wa-. hu’*, and llie Maiath.i 'o:t)id.. many 
of which Hie still available, ire authentio doeiinicnts of inestimable 
value w.hivh help us to reconstruct an account of the working of the 
Maratha Government and its peculhrities. 

THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Confederacy 

Under the Central Government wcic the confederate' chiefs 
jike Smdhia, Hoikar, Gaikwad and Bhonslc. Shivaji never granted 
jagirs, saranfamr or estates on hereditary basis. But in the time of 
Shahu when the Maratha military leaders were assigned different 
territories over which to establish the Maratha sway in return for 
ceitain payments to the Central Government , these military chiefs 
carried the Maratha arms far and wide and won laurels as far as 

I. i-or further details of the Maratha Confederacy sec the chapters on 
Lord Cornwallis. 
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Attock and Peshawar on the north-west of India realising tributes 
from Bengal, Bibar and other far-flung territories. Since they develop- 
ed their authority by their own initiative and not due to any grants 
of territories actually under the control of the Chhatrapati, they 
started asserting their independence; more particularly when the 
Peshwa usurped the powers of the Chhatrapati, and yet more so 
when the Peshwa’s powers themselves fell under the control of his 
chief minister Nana Phadnis. These chiefs often joined together 
against a common foe, but internally they became independent 
owing only a common allegiance to the Maratha crown. Together 
they constituted what was known as th6i Maratha Confederacy, 
though there was no constitutional basis for it, and it depended more 
on usage and convenience than law. The territories held by these 
chiefs were the Samrajya territories in the beginning, but later on 
many of them directly annexed by these chiefs became their respec- 
tive principalities. Their internal administration therefore varied 
from prince to prince. 

Svarajya Territories 

The territories directly held by the Peshwa were divided into 
Sarkars, also known as the Praots or provinces which were under 
a Governor known as Mamalatdar who was the highest judicial, 
administrative and financial authority of his part of the Maratha 
kingdom. His ofHce was very lucrative and was often, it is said, 
auctioned. There were, however, certain checks on his authority. 
Under him, thus, were eight hereditary Darakhdars whose services 
were directly controlled by the centre and who worked jointly, inde- 
pendently, with and sometimes against the Governor when he indul- 
ged into irregularities and his conduct was reported. Besides, the 
accounts rendered by him to the Hazur Daftar were not passed till 
they were verified with those secured from Deshpandes and Desh- 
mukhs. 

Each Sarkar was divided into a number of Parganas each of 
which was under a Kama-visdar who, like Mamalatdar, was execu- 
tive, financial and judicial head of the territories under bis jurisdic- 
tion and was controlled by the Mamalatdar from above. A Pargana 
was further divided into Mahals or Tarafs each of which was under 
a Havaldar who was assisted by a Mazumdar or an accounts officer, 
and a Mahal Fadnis who was an auditor. Four militia officers, 
Asham Dafdardar, Asham Fadnis, Hashamnavis and Hazirinavis 
helped him to maintain law and order in his area. 

“At the bottom of the Maratha political system was the village 
community (Panchayat). This has indeed been always the case with 
the whole of India. The universal prevalence of this element at all 
times in our country has saved and preserved our civilization and 
culture despite the vicissitudes of our political history.’* ‘‘These 
communities contain, in miniature, all the material of a State within 
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themselves and are almost sufScient to protect their members, if all 
other governments were withdrawn.”* 

Each village was a self-contained unit headed by a hereditary 
officer known as Patel who was directly responsible to the Peshwa 
through the latter’s officer known as Karbhari. Patel was the exe- 
cutive, revenue and judicial head of the village community. Twelve 
persons representing different professions in the village ^uch as iron- 
smiths and goldsmith's advised him in his administration; the associa- 
tion of the twelve being known as Bara Baluth. Besides, the Patel 
was assisted by other karkuns like Kulkarni, Chaugula etc., who 
helped him in the collection of land revenue and other sundry works. 
The Patel represented his village before the higher local officers, 
and before the Central Government when required. 

A town was headed by a Kotwal who also enjoyed all police, 
judicial and administrative authority over the townsmen. He also 
had several karkuns to help him, as also to spy over his activities 
and report his irregularities to the concerned authorities. 

A word about the Maratha police which is said to be extremely 
efficient. It could be compared with advantage to the contemporary 
London Police, and was sought later on to be absorbed in the British 
Police system established by the Bombay Presidency, (n every 
village the Patel maintained law and order with the help of a police 
officer named Mahar. Village chowkidar or watchman was an impor- 
tant person who helped in apprehending ciiminals and putting them to 
trial, and this rural police was appieciated by the British and sought 
to be maintained at all costs. The distiict police was under the 
Mamlatdar, while in a town a Kotwal handled the police duties 
under strict rules and discipline from the exacting character of which 
even the Peshwa Baji Rao II could not escape. It is, for instance, 
said that at Poona there was a strict rule that nobody could remain 
outside in the streets after ten in the night without running the risk of 
being arrested and detained for the whole night. The Peshwa viola- 
ted the rule and had to sulTer detention like a common man. Besides 
the local regular police, on occasions such as fairs and festivals, and 
at pilgrimage places, special police guards u cd to be posted to help 
meet exigencies of the time. 

THE REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 

The most important source of income in the Swarajya domi- 
nions of the Marathas, a-, elsewhere in India, was the Land Revenue. 
For the purpose of assessment, it is said, the land of the country was 
divided on the basis of three principles; first the quality of land, 
whether it was good, bad or mediocre; second, the availability of the 

1. See Sharraa, S R., The Founding of the Maratha Freedom, Bombay, 
1964 p. 417, 
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im^ational facilities, and third, the particular type of crop raised. 
\t 'was then correctly measured and the rate fixed according to the 
quality and other principles above enumerated. The best land, it 
is said, paid as much as two-fifths of its produce as land revenue. 
In the time of Peshwa Madhav Rao 1 thus, the “rent charged for 
each bigha of first class land was Rs. 5, for second class land Rs. 4, 
and for third class land Rs. 3. Revenue might be paid in cash or 
kind... Sometimes parganas were farmed and a portion of the revenue 
was realised in advance from the officers, who however, received 
interest on the sum so advanced.”* 

For the system of the collection of land revenue, we may best 
quote Dr. S.N. Sen ; “When the time for collection came, the Mahar 
called the rent-payers to the village chav/di where the Pntil held his 
office. The Kulkarni or the village .accc'Unt- keeper was present 
there with his records to assist the Patil in his work, and so were 
Potdars. The latter assayed and stamped the money when paid, for 
which the rent-payer got a receipt from the Kulkarni. When the 
collection was over, the money was sent to the Kaniav.'sdar with a 
letter under the charge of the Chaugula, and a similar letter, often a 
duplicate copy, was sent to the Deshniukh, under the charge of the 
Maluir. The Cliuugiila got a receipt from the Mamlatdar for the sum 
paid, which was carefully prcscived in the Kulkarni's bundle cl 
village accoiip’s. Sometimes a Shihahl; 'vas sent by tiic officer in 
charge of the district or TarJ to help the Pat'l in his work ^f collec- 
tion. The revenue was generally paid in four instalments and 
sometimes i:i three."* 

The Government c, nstructed dams and canaN for the purpose 
of irrigation. Private persons were also encouraged to erect dams ; 
it was the practice to grant ten %7;«.v in iiiarn to any Dcrson who 
elected a dam and turned !('0 highas into garden land. ’' Loans 
called “fagai” were advanced to improve upon the agriculture and 
in times of famine etc., the revenue collections were a \o partially 
or W'holly remitted. The loans were recovered in easy 'nstalmenls, 
and due care was taken that tovenue f.irmcrs and co!'ectO’'s etc., did 
not oppre s the cultivators. The erring officials were duly punished, 
ai d there were strict instructions luit to damage crops when troops 
marched. Where peasants sufTcred on this account, they were duly 
compensated. Every encouragement sva^' given to leclaim the waste 
and fallow lands. 

-'rho system of revenue management under Balaji Bajirao, 
Madhavrao and Nana Phadnavis was, on ‘lie whole, careful. The 
land settlements made by the Peshwas during this period show that 

(. Uanerjee, A.C., op. c/i , pp. lS4-8.‘'. 

2, Sen, Dr. S.N. , -iJmini.^traiive Sv.^if-nt of fke Murathas (Talcutta, 1925. 
p. 225, 

3. Banci jce. A.C., op., at., p. 185. 
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while anxious not to oppress the ryots, every care was taken to insist 
on the rights of the Government. ..The general impression, left on 
one's mind by the the study of the revenue portion of the record. ..is 
on the whole very favourable...”^ 

Of the other sources of revenue, one was the customs duty on 
trade and sale of goods, and the octroi and ferry charges, etc., • the 
former known as Mahatarfa and the latter as Zakat. Brahmins could 
import goods for their personal use, free of duty. The judicial 
proceeds constituted another source of income. "A rwjur was often 
lealised from the successful party in dispute. Fees (amounting to 
one-fourth, one-sixth or one-tenth of the sum) were taken for parti- 
tioning family property, for recovering stolen goods from thieves. 
Some portions of the property left by a person dying without issue 
were conhscated by the Government, the remainder being left to his 
mother and widow.”* 

Permits were sold out to cut wood ^rom the forests which 
constituted yet another source of income. Licences were issued to 
private mint-holders for minting coins of standard value and quality. 
People paid professional taxes which varied from profession to pro- 
fession. Monopolies were given for the manulacture of drugs etc. 
And there were a large number of miscellaneous charges such as 
succession duty, house-tax, pasturate fee, etc. 

Another important source of income, however, was the chaufli 
and sardeshmukhi from the Samrajya territories, and these two 
sources of revenue make an interesting study. Sardeshmukhi 
charge equal to one-tenth of the land-revenue which a hereditary 
Deshmukh, in the time of the Mughals, kept to himself in return for 
the collection of the revenue and the maintenance of law and order in 
a territory allotted to him Chauth was a charge under which a state 
or a terntory paid twenty- five per cent of its land revenue to the 
Marathas in return for protection against a foreign aggression. The 
latter can be well compared to thi Subsidiary System o* alliances 
which later on Lord Wellesley adapted m Irdi ., and ledor which 

one state after another either virtually fell under the British control, 
or was directly annexed as the time passed. 

We arc tempted in this connection to quote Justice Raaade . 
“The story of the transference of power from the old Mahomenan 
rulers to the hand^ of the Muratha ci'nf.'dcracy presents features, the 
like of which were seldom witnessed in the past history of India, and 
resembled faithfully the history of the success achieved by 'he great 
Marquess of Wellesley ;n the early years of this century, when he 
organised the sy-.tem of subsidiary alliances, as they were called, 
with the native powers which secured to the British Company Us 

1 . Ranade & 1 clang, op. cit., p. 185. 

2. Sec Danerjee, op. cit , p. 191. 
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sovereignty over the continent of India. This idea of subsidiary 
alliiinces was, in fact, a reproduction on a more organised scale of 
the plan followed by the Maratha leaders a hundred years in ad- 
vance, when they secured the grant of chauth and sardeshmukhi from 
the Imperial authorities at Delhi.”^ 

Both sard(shmukhi and chauth rights were claimed by Shivaji 
first in 1650 when he requested the Mughal Emperor to accept the 
farmer's right on certain lands which, however, were not granted. In 
1668 Shivaji, on his own, made the Golconda and Bijapur rulers to 
pay him both sardeshmukhi and chauth agaipst which he undertook 
the responsibility of protecting them. In 1071 these two charges were 
levied on Khandesh; in 1674 on the Portuguese possessions in the 
Konkan; in 167o on Carnatic, and in 1680 on some other Mughal 
provinces of the Deccan. 

In 1705, Aurangzeb himself was made to grant to the Marathas 
the sardeshmukhi rights on the six provinces of the Deccan, 
which, however, only whetted the Maratha appetite, and in 
1 09 Shahu made the Mughal Governor of the Deccan agree 
to pay chauth in return for the Maratha protection against 
foreign aggressions. When Nizam-ul-Mulk became the Viceroy of 
the Deccan in 1713, he repudiated the above agreement of his pre- 
decessor, with the result that the Marathas had to tight agawst him. 
Later on when Sayyad Hussain Ali became the Viceroy of the 
Deccan, he agreed once again to pay to the Marathas the daul char- 
ges in return for which the Marathas agreed to pay to the Mughal 
Emperor a peshkash of ten lakh rupees, and maintain 15,000 horses 
for the Emperor’s service to be placed at the Vicerory disposal. Balaji 
Vishwanath marched to Delhi with the Sayyad Viceroy to get the 
treaty ratified by the Mughal Emperor, Farrukh Siyar. The latter, 
however, refused to do so, with the result that he was removed from 
his throne and put to death. His successor Mohammad Shah ratified 
the treaty immediately on his coming to power in 1719. 

The Deccan provinces over which the sardeshmukhi and chauth 
rights were established by the Marathas in 1719, were Khandesh, 
Berar, Bijapur, Hyderabad, Aurangabad and Bedar, and we have 
already seen how the ambitious Nizam of Hyderabad C('uld never 
reconcile to such humiliating terms, and the Marathas continued to 
fight against him, occasionally realising the payments and arrears 
till the the Maratha confederates joined together for the last time 
in 1795 when they defeated him at the battle of Kharda, whereafter 
the Nizam fell under the British protection and was thus saved of 
the Maratha depredations forever. 

Besides the six provinces of the Deccan, the Maratha confede- 
rate chiefs in the time of Baji Rao I, Balaji Baji Rao and Madhav 
Rao, as we have already seen, secured similar rights on other parts 

1. Ranade, Mahadeo Govind, Rise of the Maratha Power, Bombay, 
I9dl, p. 97. 
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of India, and carried their arms as far as Attock and Peshawar. They 
levied sardeshmukhi and chauth on the Doab, Bengal, Bihar, and 
Orissa, Gujarat, Kathiawar, Malwa, Bundelkhand, Rajputana and 
Delhi also could not escape. 

It must be remembered that these levies were not always accept- 
ed by the local chiefs, and often even when the grants were made 
by the Imperial authorities at Delhi, they resisted, till the Maratha<! 
enforced their claims with the sword. 

Like the Subsidiary System of Wellesley, Chauth and sardesh- 
mukhi often were the only charges that could be collected from the 
states, and they were heavy, after the payment of which not much 
was left for the local administration. In these circumstances the ad- 
ministration of a protected state often deteriorated, leading ultimately 
to i.s annexation by the Marathas. 

THE JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION 

There was no written law nor a code of procedure, though the 
ancient works of Manu and Yajnavalkya were often looked to for 
guidance. Justice was usually based on local customs tampered with 
the individual whims of a judge whom it was not always dilhcult to 
mollify with gold. 

The king was supposed to be the fountain-head of justice, though 
his powers after Shahu actually devolved on the Peshwa who for 
all practical purposes, became the supreme court of justice in the 
Maratha country. The Peshwa was assisted by the Nyayadhis, and 
Rama Shaslri who occupied this post in the time of Madhav Rao I 
was a well-known judicial au hority who introduced many reforms in 
the judicial structure of the country. In their respective jagirs the 
fedual lords enjoyed almost the final judicial powers, though some- 
times the cases were also sent up to ilie Peshwa where a feudal chief 
was under his effective authority. All these courts were original as 
well as appellate. 

“In keeping with the traditions of the country, the Peshwa went 
out on tours of investigation, heard complaints and awarded punish- 
ments. Broughton was struck with the ease with which Daulatmo 
Shinde could be approached, by the seekers of justice even while 
he was out on an expedition. The great Rama Shastri heard com- 
plaints and witnesses even at home, but his integrity was never im- 
pugned.”^ “Sometimes he consulted a common friend of the dispu- 
tants; but on the whole he conducted the business with an attitude 
of strict justice.”’ It may be interesting to note that in one case a 

1 . Sharmi S.R., o ,>. , cit , p. 426. 

2. Sen, , p .^70. 
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litigant “did not hesitate to accuse Rama Shastri of partiality; the 
Peshwa directed another judge to hear his case."* 

Below these were the courts of Mamlatdars, Kamavisdai and 
Panchayats. Kotwals exercised judicial powers in the towns, and 
arbitrators were often appointed by Mamlatdars on whose opinions 
they based their decisions. 

The Panchayats in the villages had their own sancitity, for 
Panch (literally five) represented Parmeshwar (God), and from 
Peshwa to the lowest official all gave due credence to the veidicl'; 
given by them. 

Punishments, generally, were mild. Jn criminal cases sometimes 
a capital punishment was given, in which a criminal was hanged, cut 
to pieces or decapitated. Sometimes the skull of a criminal was 
crushed undei the strokes of a mallet, though a Brahmin under capi- 
tal punishment could only be poisoned or starved to death. Instances 
of mutilation arc alst) known, where hands or feet of the males and 
nose, breasts oi ears of female offenders were chopped off. If a wife 
committed suicide, her husband had to sulTer a fine. Trials b> ordeal 
were known, properties were confiscated, criminals were imprisoned 
in the forts and flogging was also done. 

In civil cases the puni,shments were mild, and fines and impri- 
sonment usually served the purpose. In political offences, however, 
the punishments were severe. A.C. Baneriee says : “Some persons 
had tried to release Tulaji Angria (a political offender); their houses 
and lands were attached, and their families imprisoned. "1 he same 
punishment was inflicted on the family of a man who had assisted 
'lulaji’s son rn escaping from the fort of Visapur ... In the case of 
some piditical prisoners, their irons were not removed except at 
dinner time: but an exception was made in the case of women. 

Justice, as we have already seen, was a good source of income 
to the slate, and even severe cases were sometimes let off with money- 
payment. Both winning and losing parties had to pay, the former in 
the shape of a nazarana. the latter in the shape of jurmana. A fee 
also had to be paid on the stolen goods when recovered. 

MILITARY ADMINISTRATION 


Cavalry 

Main part of the Maratitas army consisted of cavalry which 
was divided into two : (1 ) the Bargirs who were supplied horses and 
other war material by the state, and (2) the Shiledars who brought 

1. Banerjee, r/< , pp. 189-00. 

2 Bancrjcc op. cit., p, 190 
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their own horses and the war material. Both were under the control 
of Sar-i-Naubat, the Commander-in-Chief. The basic unit of the 
cavalry organisation consisted of 25 Bargirs headed by a Havaldar. 
Over every live Hasaldars there was a Jamadar, over ten Jamadars a 
Yak-hazaii. Punch-ha/ari or 5-hazari was the highest rank in the 
cavalry nert to its Sar-»-Naubai. 

Cavalry vvas the iinportant branch of the Maratha arrry like 
the Mughais before them. But its main defect was its Shiledars who 
would nescr easily like to get their horses killed in a battle-field, for 
the death of the lior;'" of a Shiledar would mean his ruin and an 
ultimate incapacitation from winch it was not always easy to recover. 


Infantry 

The Maialhas maintained an infantry but this scivice was in- 
ferior. and pioscd to h one of the causes of their defeat before the 
British. Pacl- was the name of an infantry soldier, nine Packs under a 
Nayak constituted a unit, liiiy Nasaks weic placed under n Havaldar 
live Ilavaldars under a Jamadar. Above them there was a Ha.'aii ; 
the seven-Hazaii being the h.ghcst tank next to the Sar-i-Naubal. 

Salaries were paid in cash, a Jamadar receiving between 100 
and 125 hons’ a year, a lia/ari getting 1000 hons and a pancli-ha/ari 
maximum of 2t)0() hons 

Artillery 

The Nfaialhas also maintained an aitillery, but this bianch of 
scrvhc depended entirely foi i<s operation as well as supplies on the 
foreigners like the I'rench. 

Forts 

They built forts, which offered tf em refuge in the face of inva- 
sions, and helped them st >re up military supplies, food and fodder. 
There were three types of torl-> they csrnstrucled. (1) Garb, wlneh was 
built on the top of a mountaiiT f2) Kot, whicli was built in the plains; 
and 13) Durg, that was built on the sea coast, liach I'ort had a 
piece of land attached to ii. ami was administ'red by three oflicers of 
equal tank, , a Saba.ns in charge )'' the stores; a Havaldar, in 
charge of the ko)'. and a Subed tr who handled the civil and revenue 
affairs connected with the fort. 

Navy 

The Maralhas .dso gave due importance to the navy. Shivaji had 
achieved i remark, olc siuceis in its organisation within a short time, 
and in the time of the Peshwa. also an effort was made at its 


t A 'wld coin ( <itM! lo 3 ^ itiaiti ' m v.iii’U 
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development, for the purposes of defence and commerce. Each fleet 
was under the charge of a Darya-sarang who was a Muslim, and a 
Mainaik who was a Hindu. They had several ports to which they 
added by capturing Bassein from the Portuguese. They had a large 
number of ships, at least more than 700, and they traded far and 
wide, visiting China and the Arabian coast where some of the 
Maratha traders actually settled down. “Shivaji’s vi ctory over the 
English in the severely fought action at ‘Hari-Kenri' olT the island 
of Bombay in January 1680, was his greatest triumph. That reputa- 
tion was sustained by Kanhoji Angre (‘Shivaji of the seas'), until it 
was undermined by the Peshwas in combination with the English.”^ 

The Marathas maintained strict discipline in their army and 
naval services. “The belongings”, for instance, “of every trooper 
were carefully enumerated at the commencement of an expedition 
and again at the end of it. The difference comprising the booty was 
to be handed over to the state treasury ; not a needle or a pie was 
allowed to be retained by the soldier. The accounts of military 
income and disbursements were prepared and submitted over the 
signatures of four officers : the hazari, mujumdar, karbhari and jam- 
navis."’^ 


Generally reviewing, the Maratha system of administration was 
drawn both from the ancient Hindu beliefs and the current Mughal 
practices, and suffered from the natural weakness of a people who 
starting with an aim of establishing a Hindu Pad Padshahi degenera- 
ted into petty local powers each fighting for its own gain. The 
Maratha people have been condemned as plunderers in which they 
made no distinction of caste, creed or a religion. Busy all the time 
in self-aggrandizement, they had no time for the development of 
education or other arts of peace. The worst evil they suffered from 
was the principle of heredity which coming down from the king, 
permeated every rank and office in civil and the military departments. 
Little was done for the economic regeneration of the country, and 
mutual jealousies of the chiefs robbed the people of moral precepts 
with which to inspire themselves. The army, originally entirely 
national, now included Pathans, Arabs, Europeans and others none 
of whom were reliable. Downfall of the Marathas who lacked disci- 
pline in every sphere of activity, was a natural course of their history 
when the British appeared before them 

Before closing the account, however, it must be pointed out 
that most of the administrative defects and the predatory habits from 
which the Marathas suffered, are applicable more to their Samrajya 
territories than to their Svarajya possessions. There is much in theii 
Swarajya management, as we have already seen, which would elicit an 
appreciation even from the greatest of cynics. 

1. Sharma op., cit , p. 422 

2. ibid, p. 42. 
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CAUSES OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE MARATHA POWER 

The Maratha power originated with Shivaji the Great, and 
developed into an Empire in the first half of the cighleenlh century, 
till it received a setback at Panipat in 1761 from which it took about 
a decade to recover, but once again to be suppressed and scattered 
by the British into petty principalities which remained in 1818 and 
thereafter. To trace the origin of this power here is outside of our 
purview, but its development from the emning to power of Shahu 
to the death of Madhav Rao I has been already reviewed. The three 
Anglo-Manitha wars and its subsequent decline will be a subject of 
our subsequent discussions, but it will be a fitting end to our discus- 
sion'- so far to say a few words regarding the factors that led to the 
development of this power. 

The first factor may be said to be the peculiar country to which 
they belonged, and its geographical and physical features which 
facilitated for the Marathas to invite a trouble with the ruling powers 
and to liefend themselves. “The Maratha race occupies the country 
lying between the Indian ocean and the river Wardha. Their nor- 
thern boundary is the Satpura Range and they extend to Goa on the 
West Coast T heir strength lies in the inaccessible barriers of the 
Western Ghats which climb precipitously to the great plateau that 
extends eastward with a gradual slope far beyond the Maratha limits 
to the Bay of Bengal.”* The Marathas are thus provided with a 
natuial defensive system from behind which they could easily operate 
and light against an enemy. 

The character of the Maratha race, also has something to do 
with the rise and development of their power. Enclosed on two sides 
by the great mountain ranges -the Sahyadri range running from 
north to south, and the Satpura and the Vindhya ranges run- 
ning from cast to west - 'The tableland of Maharashtra has been 
inhabited by a population in which ihe Aryans and the Dravidians 
have been mixed in due proportion, so as to retain the good points of 
both without exaggerating iheir defects.”* Self-contained and isolated, 
not having much intercourse with the outside world, the Marathas 
retained an innate love of independence which helped them to resist 
slavery and develop a political power of their own. 

The popular religion of the Maratiias “has avoided the extremes 
of sectarianism which disfigure and disunite the Dravidian portion of 
the peninsula, and the minute .sub-divisions of caste which obtains in 
North India” thus writes Ranade. “If not blended together, they 

1. Nandkarni, op. c/ p. 271. 

2, Ranade. M.G. and Telang, K..T. Rise of the Maratha Power and other Essavs 
and Gleanings from Maratha Chronicles, Bombay, 1961, pp. 10-12. 
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show tolerance of a sort amounting almost to indifference, which is 
characterktic of their country.”^ This no doubt, also must have 
helped the Marathas to assert their independence, by giving them at 
least a semblance of religious unity. 

The Marathas, had since long served the Deccan kingdoms of 
Golkonda and Bijapur etc. as military officers as well as diplomats, 
and this training and the guerrilla tactics of Malik Amber were in 
their blood which inspired them to fight with confidence and to rule. 

When there was a decay in the Deccan Sultanates as a result of 
the internal dissensions and effeminate character which developed out 
of ease and affluence which had become the life-blood of their exis- 
tence, the Marathas got an opportunity to rise; yet more so when 
these kingdoms later on were destroyed by Aurangzeb, and none was 
left in the Maratha neighbourhood to be afraid of. 

Then the religious reform movement which originated in the 
south and soon enveloped the whole Indian peninsula in the form of 
Bhakti cult that arose as a reaction to the proselytizing zeal of Islam, 
also exercised a considerable influence over the Marathas. It was 
this movement which gave birth to the Sikh religion in the Punjab 
that gave a death blow to the Mughal rule in that part of the country 
and rolled the flood of the Afghan invasions across the Indus. Like 
Nanak in the Punjab, there were saints and prophets in Maharashtra, 
such as Namdev, Eknath and Tukaram who preached the philosophy 
of love and independence of soul. They preached the oneness of all 
mankind and the unity of Godhood in which there was no one small 
and no one great, and in which, therefore, there was no place for 
political slavery. 

Nor may one overlook the economic factor which compelled 
the people of Maharashtra to break their political shackles and aspire 
for food, clothing and shelter with honour. From Allauddin Khilji 
to the time of Shivaji the people had suffered from heavy taxation, 
forced labour and other such economic burdens. Mughal invasions 
destroyed stability making peaceful professions difficult and economic 
misery of the people became acute. “The chief cause of unrest in India 
is usually economic”, writes Rawlinson, “and it was Shivaji’s eco- 
nomic reforms which chiefly recommended him to the people.”* The 
Maratha chauth and sardeshmukhi which threw the burden of taxation 
on the neighbouring powers and eased the pressure of taxation on 
the Maratha people themselves was bound to win for the Maratha 
leaders the loyalty of the men who fought under them. 

Aurangzeb's bigotry and his thoughtless policy towards the 
Muslim kingdoms of Golkonda and Bijapur also led to the origin and 
development of the Maratha power. His bigotry lay in his attitude 

1. ibid., p. 13. 

2. Rawlinson, H.G., Shivaji the Maratha, p. 95 
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towards the non-Muslims exhibited in their forcible conversion to 
Islam, and in his imposition on them of the special charges like poll- 
tax andyar/a. This made the Maraihas resist the Mughal authority and 
fight for their independence. In this they were helped by the Muslim 
kingdoms of the Deccan, who in their bid to save themselves from 
destruction at the hands of the Mughals tried to appease the Mara- 
thas to win them over to their own cause. 

Then, the causes of the rise and development of the Maratha 
power lay in the causes of the downfall of the Mughals. Aurangzeb 
was succeeded by weak and effeminate ruiers who preferred to spend 
their time under ifie degrading charm of a harem than in the battle- 
field. Constant warfare of Aurangzeb left behind a society which 
chafed under the ever-mci easing economic burden. Magic spell of 
the religious zeal over the army had broken. It now was a mixture 
of mercenaries drawn from different races and nationalities no more 
animated by a common aspiration. The ceaseless warfare and hard- 
ships had demoralized it, and it exhibited the signs of tiredness and 
decay. 


Opposed to this was the Maratha society, resurgent and steeped 
with the ideas of youthful exploits. The personal character and the 
qualities of a general, organiser and administrator that Shivaji posses- 
sed; and a chain of very able, young and energetic Peshwas from the 
time of Shahu to the death of Madhav Rao I who carried the Mara- 
tha arms outside the limits of Maharashtra, and as far as Attock and 
Peshawar in the north-west, and Delhi and Bengal in the north and the 
north-east; all this in no small measure contributed to the growth of 
this power. Nor did the peculiar w'ar methods adopted by the 
Marathas at the early siages play an insignificant role in the 
matter. Their guerrilla ways suited their situation and circumstances. 
Attacking the rear and 1 nra^sing the enemy out of its spirits by 
hovering around its camp but still avoiding a pitched battle, all this 
amply helped the Marathas to gam what they wanted to have. 
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Coming of the Europeans in India 


THE PORITJGUESE 

Throughout the middle ages, the Indian wares had remained in 
great demand in the markets of Europe, and the profits on them, 
according to Whiteway, were so enormous as “to bear the cost of 
passage through so many jurisdictions and the expense of so many 
transhipments." Thus, in addition to the large expense on the double 
journey, the goods going to Europe through Jedda had to make 
payments to the Sultan of Cairo to the extent of one-third of their 
value. From Jedda to Suez another payment at 5 i»r cent ad valorem 
was due. A mile out of Cairo one more heavy impost was levied. 
At Alexandria both the buyer and the seller paid 5 per cent ad 
valorem each, and this in addition to another S per cent that the 
shipper paid “to frank him across the sea."^ 

All this necessitated the discovery of some new and direct route 
to India and of the European nations, it was only the Spaniards and 
the Portuguese who were at this time in the field for trading with 
the East, and of these two it was the Portuguese who made a mark 
by establishing a strong foothold in the coastal Africa and by crossing 
the Equator in 1471. Their greatest victory, however, was yet to 
come in 1498, when on 17 May, Vasco da Gama anchored off an 
Indian village which lay about eight miles north of Calicut. It was 
not the first visit of a Portuguese to India, but by sailing round the 
Cape of Good Hope on to MozambiqueHand thence to Calicut, Vasco 
da Gama had discovered a new and a direct sea-route to India which 
had a pronounced and immediate “effect on the history of Europe". 
Sir £. Denison Ross writes : “perhaps no event during the middle 
ages had such far-reaching repercussion on the civilised world as the 
opening of the sea-route to India." 

1. Whiteway, Rist of Portuguese Power in India, pp. 7-8, quoted in Cambridge 
History of India, V. 

2. See Cambridge History of India, V, pp, 6-8. 
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As a replt of the new discovery, the Indian luxuries could now 
be brought direct to Poitugal instead of conveying them through 
many jurisdictions. This paralysed the Muslim rulers through whose 
teiritoiies the trade previously passed. Genoa and Venice which had 
greatly prospered, were also badly affected. The Muslim traders who 
monopolised their tradc-conirol over the Indian Ocean and the Red 
Sea found all initiative having escaped their hands. And Portugal 
suodenly rose both in name and wealth, the Pope Alexander VI cor 
femiif' on the Portuguese king the title of “Lord of the Navigation, 
C’onquesl and Commeru of Cthiopia, Arabia, Persia and India” in 

i‘;0: 


When Vasco da Gama arrived in Calicut, the territory was 
being ruled by a Hindu monarch who enjoyed the henjditary title of 
Zamonn. Besides, Cochin, Kannaiim and Vijayanagar were also held 
by the Hindu rulers; while the Muslims held sway over Delhi, Berar, 
Bidai. Gujaral, Bijapi.r and Ahmadnagar. Since ihe discovery of the 
•Jiiect sca-iouie to India wun a direct challenge to the Muslim 
traders v he monopolised the conirol ovei the sea-borne trade with 
this country, it was significant that Vasco da Gama landed only in a 
Hindu lernloiy. 

When da Gama had set >ail from Lisbon, he had with him three 
vessels and th< company of JTO men. This opedition had been fitted 
<iMt undci the patronage of King Emmanuel of Portugal purposely 
will? a view to finding out some direct sea-route to India where the 
Poituguese wanted to In <1 spices and Christians, but the Portuguese 
iiescr seem to have had a very sharp mind and a diplomatic genius. 
Lo although Zamoiin received them well, they biought no presents 
with them to woo the indi< n lulers. And they also suffered from a 
gieat miHoncepfion that whosoever was not Muslim, must be a 
Clii'isfan That IS perhaps why, although Vasco da Gama remained 
m a Hindu territory foi over three month.s, he could never discover 
liiat the peo)ile in whose midst he lived, were Hindus. His apathy and 
igiioiancc were in fact so palpable as to make him enter a Hindu 
temple and pray there bi cause he considered it to be a Christian cha- 
pel, hioi v*'a‘ his benaviour \eiy cordial towards the inhabitants of 
this country whose sympaihie> and good wishes if was necessary for 
him lo cultivate so as to wean them away from their contact with the 
Muslim traders. For w'hcn he left oi his return voyage on 29 August 
1498 he earned away w.th him five of them as prisoners merely for 
the crime mat they had delayed the release of the goods he was 
carrying back home. Yet the expedition of da Gama was a success. 
When he reached home after a two-year absence, he had with him 
lifiy-fiM, men stiM alive, and out of the original three ships he had two 
which were ful.' loaded with the specimens of the wares that were 
obtainable in Calicut. Besides he could enlighten the Portuguese 
merchants with regard to their goods which could find a market 
amongst the people of Zamorin. > 
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Encouraged by da Gama’s success, the Portuguese now sent a 
larger fleet with 1,200 men and 13 vessels under the command of Pedro 
Alvarez Catn'al who landed in Calicut on 13 September 1500. Cabral 
was also received well by Zamorin, but he was yet less trained in 
diplomacy than da Gama with the result that within a short tin e he 
spoiled his relations with the ruler and had to flee to Cochin 
from where, pursued by a fleet from Calicut, he stole back to Portu- 
gal. Cabral’s mission was also, however, a success in the sense that he 
was able to take back to his country five ships fully loaded with 
Indian wares which more than met the whole expense incurred on the 
expedition. 

In 1501 four more Portuguese trading ships appeared off 
Cochin and went back home successfully. And on 29 October 1 502 
da Gama reached Calicut for the second time with a fleet of 20 
vessels. By the time da Gama paid his second visit, the Portuguese 
had learnt that they could benefit from an enormous trade with India 
only if their rivals, the Arabs, were driven away from it. They 
learnt that there was a possibility of the Hindu rulers preferring them 
to the Arabs for the latter were Muslims and the Europeans were able 
to introduee several new commodities in the Indian markets ; that the 
Hindus were not Christians but a different religion which was not 
always on good terms with the Muslim rulers of India whew sympa- 
thised with the Arabs; that Cochin as an harbour was better than 
Calicut and that the rulers of the two places, though both Hindus 
were not on good terms with each other— a fact which could well be 
exploited by the Europeans. Thus, the chances of the success of the 
Portuguese were bright provided they could proceed with moderation 
and diplomacy. Da Gama, however, as we have already seen, was 
not quite suited for the job, and during his second visit his behaviour 
towards his opponents was yet more barbaric and atrocious, and 
towards his friends yet less soothing and appealing. Little wonder, 
therefore, his success could not be as pronounced as possible. Yet 
before he went back to Lisbon, he had established a factory m Cochin 
and a defensive palisade in Kannanur. 

After this the Portuguese abandoned the policy of sending yearly 
expeditions and in 1505 appointed a Viceroy instead, who would 
remain at his post in India for three years. The first man to occupy 
this office was Francisco d'Almeioa who was known for his 'blue 
water’ policy for the reason that instead of adding to the number of 
the Portugue.se settlements in India, he preferred to ‘•trcnrrthcn his 
naval power. Success attended his ventures so much so that a fleet 
of Zamorin was destroyed ; a fleet of the Sultan of Egypt sent to 
drive away the Portuguese was defeated off Diu ; the Hindu Raja of 
Cochin became a puppet in the hands of the Portuguese and the latter 
were able to build small fortresses at Cochin, Kannanur and Anja- 
diva— a number of islets close to the Malabar coast. Almeida was 
succeeded by Albuquerque in 1509. 
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Alboquerqae (1509*15) 

Albuquerque who came to India as Governor of the Portuguese 
territories in this country on 5 November 1509, was the greatest 
Portuguese conqueror and administrator ever to be sent for the job. 

The most important of the achievements of Albuquerque was 
his conquest of Goa which he wrested from the hands of Yusuf Adil 
Khan, t^ ruler of Bijapur, on 4 March IS 10. Shortly after this, 
however, the Bijapur ruler re-established his authority over the 
territory and Albuquerque had to retire to Anjadiva. But the Bijapur 
ruler’s success was only short-lived and towards the close of Novem- 
ber the Portuguese were able to recover it for themselves. To stren- 
gthen the defences of Goa, Albuquerque had one more achievement 
to his credit in 1512 when he gallantly marched and occupied ^ 
fort of Banasterim which lay about six miles from Goa and which 
had been strongly garrisoned by the Bijapur ruler. Goa was thus 
fully secured in the Portuguese hands and Albuquerque converted it 
into the Portuguese headquarters. In his effort to increase its com- 
mercial importance, all the ships sailing in the neighbourhood were 
compelled to visif the port. People from outside, Hindus and even 
Muslim traders were encouraged to settle down in Goa, he gave every 
inducement to the Europeans to take for themselves Indian wives and 
also attempted at certain reforms in the Hindu social customs such 
as the sati system.^ 

Another great achievement of Albuquerque was his conquest of 
Malacca in th 2 Far East in 1511. This place, held by the Moors, 
commanded the trade-route between India and China and played a 
significant role in the prosperity of Mecca and Cairo. Its occupation 
by the Portuguese also made Venice depend entirely on them for the 
future supply of the commeJities it received from the Muslim traders. 
No wonder, therefore, when the news regarding its occupation was 
conveyed to the Pope, he celebrated the Portuguese success by hol- 
ding a series of public thanksgiving-c 'remonies. 

Besides, Albuquerque knew that the full hold of the Portuguese 
over the Indian trade could be established only if the danger of reprisal 
of the Muslim traders was removed at its very source in the Persian 
Gulf and the Red Sea. He therefore attacked Aden in 1513, but 
unfortunately failed in establishing his hold over it, Ormuz, a Per- 
sian island in the Persian Gulf, howe passed under the Portuguese 
control in 1515 and Albuquerque felt himself so strong as even to 
reject a proposal of Ismail Safavi of Persia for a diplomatic relation- 
ship with him which could have prevented him from occupying this 
island. 

1. Gupta. A. Da*, i^alahar in Asian Trade 1740-1800. Cambridge, 1967, pp. 
9-10. Also see JJanvers, F. C, The Portuguese in Mia, London, 1894,2 
vols.. 
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Albuquerque died on 16 December 1515 at Goa, a lieio among 
the Portuguese, a selfless patriot and u Injal scrvaul of his m,istci thi 
King of Portugal, who can weP be termed as the foundc’ of the 
Portuguese Empire in India. He was both forcsighted and a farsi- 
ghted man who instead of mereh stiengtheninr* his i nal power like 
Almeida, felt the need also of directly ocLupjing the plav.es which 
commanded the trade routes oi whith could be a s.niice of dangti to 
it. ‘'He icaliseil,” writes Sir E. I) Ross, that “the three key- to iIk 
eastern trade v'cie Malacca, Oimu.' and Aden, tie obtained v.<.rnpli.io 
control of the first twi\ and almo'-t secured the third.”* It lie tvsuld 
not capture a place he wanted to he would try to build a lort Iheic 
as he did at Cochin . and when tic could not do even tins, h; vcni’.d 
try to induce the merchants of the place to rcec'pni/c the uprtin-w.) 
of the Poituguc-c king. His ePLOuragenK nt to the Pintiigvc e U’' 
marry the Indian Ualics was aimed at establishing the Portu< uc c 
coloniC' on tlv. Indian teiritoiics, and m this he was quite ^ln.^.l.s^flll 

Had Albiiqucuiut lived a little longer, he should oeliniteij ha\c 
occupied Aden a . w^ll Yet his ,ei vices to the Poitiignesc nation 
were not itiMpmlu nu I lom Ormu 2 to Malacca, he e-tabli'-hed a 
system of nav.il ba >t which not only commanded all ihc seaborne 
trade, but aKo kept a’l the foicign vei«,els at (he r’o'iup.iC‘t nicicy 
And he was Kwed and icspectcct lor ail this anci not by the Poitu- 
gue'e alone. 1 sen the Induin'- aiimiipd him lot ho chaiftaM -in 
and intecmv though loi the An-t" and the 1 gyjUi.i’'N wh • were 
replaced by the Porluguese in the trade, he was only a talldt i 'on 
stei who carci* for no octuple ■. wlulc dealing with he eneii'ics IK 
wiote to the Kmg of Pcitugal • *‘i lv.*ave no town cm building of tlw 
Mussalniaii'- i hose who ait tal c.i a'lvc, I I'lder tiiciu U bv 
ioa'.leil . . . 

Nino da Ct>n!ia 

Allei Albuqueiqiie. the nc\l impoilant Pciitugucsc (mvern >i ol 
then teiiitories in India was Nino da Cunha win' tool- ot his 

olficc in Noscnibet t s29. It ssas he who by taking ad’.aniage o( the 
cla'-hes between Hum.tyun the Mughal ciilcr of India aovl Suitan 
Bahadui the ruler nl (iuiaiat, b\ dipi.im.ny and by lorcc oecupied 
both Basscin in I'rM and Diu in 1*'^ Ihc Poitiiguese vere abit to 
w'lesl the port ol Daman from the hands of linad-ti Mulk an 
impoilant noble of Cli-iardt who enioyccl a consideiable hold osei the 
king of that place in 1559. In the meanwhile in 151S the; had also 
been able to build for themselves a loit at Colombo, and b> the 
middle of the sistcenth century ihcir hold over the whole of Ceylon 
was complete 

Antonio de Norunka : 

Another Portuguese Goveinoi whose name may be mentioned 


t. Cambridge. cll , pp. 6-8. 
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here was Antonio de Noronha who occupied this office in September 
1571. It was during his lime in 1572 that after receiving the submis- 
sion of Sultan Mozailat, the kmg of Gujarat at Ahmedabad Akbar 
visited Camba}' where he made Ins first acquaintance ol the Portu- 
guese, The contacts between the Portuguese and the Mughal hniperor 
thereafter deveioped resulting into the tiist Jesuit Mission being recei- 
ved in the Mughal c<>uri m 1580. 

The riac of the Portuguese power in India, however, could not 
continue foi long, in 1580, Phil-p II of Sfiain, after giving a crushing 
defeat to the Portuguese at Alcantaia, anneved Portugal to his own 
kingdom, and immediately thereafter, a rot in the Portuguese power 
in the last con.rocncto Thcl^utch who were supplanted by the 
El glish, i.iok :.way one Portu,n‘ese possession after another. They 
lost Amboyna to the I 'utch. 1 he latter occupied Malacca in 1640 
‘ 'hik Ornu'z was CK'cup.ed by lian in 1622 and Bassein by the Mara- 
thas in 17J9 In 165r 'he Poniiguese were turned out of Ceylon. And 
tin only tcrniories the/ fina’ly lelaincd and which they continued to 
(iceujn fill the very reccirt tune- were Goa, Daman and Diu 

Effects of the Portugce&e rule 

'I he !nu->t imponant effcti of the Portuguese rule on parts of the 
Indian leriitoiu"^ was lliai ifhey introduced a new political clement m 
the already enisling rn.“ss ol p->!iiical powers that existed at the time. 
This new elcmei.t, the European, steadily developed its influence. The 
Portuguese were followed by the Dutch and then by the French, and 
they were all, in time, supplanted by the Biilish who steadily expan- 
ded their power in India and ultimately converted the whole of this 
land into the British Empire bad the Poitugucse failed to frustrate 
lilt repealed 1 urkish aifemp.-. lo dislodge them from India, there is 
absolutely no doubt that die establishment of the European powers 
should “have been infinite!) postponed”, if not permanently sviittled. 

Another efiec* of ft-cir rule was the failuie of the Zamorin of 
Calicut to establish ti'c political unification of Malabai under a 
Hindu rulei The Portuguese spoiled their lelations with the ambi- 
tious Zamorir. right in the beginning. They befriended several other 
pnnexs such as the ruler of Cochin and, playing one against another, 
kept them completely disunited 

In the art of wai fore they introduced new methods and better 
standards of conduct and efficiency. Their mastery in musketry and 
artillery was enviable, and they filled their enemies with awe when 
they stood in positions ready to open the mouths of their gunr. 

Their political influence, however, did not permeate far beyond 
the coastal India. If they were friends with the ruler of Vijayanagar, 
they never helped him against his Muslim enemies, and they never 
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tried to go far from their restricted field which was trade. Little won- 
der, therefore, even if they established some fortified position in this 
country, they tried to keep them as far as possible only within the 
range of the guns of their ships. 

Nor could one say thut they played any significant role in the 
expansion of the European trade with India. The discovery of a 
direct trade-route to India only helped them in supplanting the Mus- 
lim traders, and not to any worthwhile degree in developing some 
new markets for the European goods in India which remained only 
luxuries and curios and not any necessaries of life. The development 
of new markets for the Indian cotton goods in Western Africa and 
Brazil was incidental rather to the discovery of new trade routes than 
to the zeal and genius of the Portuguese. 

Yet when we talk of trade, we cannot forget the contiibuticn of 
the Portuguese in establishing a degree of security on the trade routes 
of India. The nests of pirates which had made trade along the Mala- 
bar coast and elsewhere a risky venture W'cre cleared or controlled, 
the Portuguese gun-boats plied on the trade-routes to give protection 
to the needy trading vessels ; and for all this if they levied any loll 
on the foreign or coastal trade of this country, the fact should belte • 
be understood than grudged. 

Coming back, now to the cultural effects, here again the Portu- 
guese could not boast of much. Although good numbers of the 
Indians in the Portuguese held territories of this country v/ere conver- 
ted to C’hristianity, yet Brahmans remained Brahmans and Kshalriyas. 
Kshatriyas though they called themselves now the Brabman-Christians 
and the Kshatriya-Chriitians. Bernier writes regarding the Portuguese 
in Bengal as “Christians only in name ; the lives led hy them were 
most detestable, massacring or poisening one another w ithout com- 
punction or remorse.”! No doubt the Je»uit missionaries sent by ihe 
Portuguese, i.e., Monserratc and Aquaviva, were received in the 
Mughal courl in 1580 ; and again in 1594 when Xavier and Pinliicro 
made an effort to impress the Mughal Emperor with the greatness of 
♦ heir religion. They all failed in their mission, though the historical 
value of Monserrate’s commentariei and Xavier’s letters cannot in 
any way be minimised. The inter-ma>Tiages of the Portuguese with 
the Indians made the cultural current rather run more against than 
in their favour. Nor could they impress the Indians much when they 
tried to reform the Hindu social customs such as the sati in which 
they completely, failed. 

Every effort was made to make people in the Portuguese colo- 
nics to learn only the Portuguese language and forget their own. A 
strict order to this effect arrived in 1684 and even in n45 Father D. 
Lourenzo de Santa Maria, Archbishop, ordained that Brahmans 


1. liernicr. Francoi<4, Ti awls in the Mughal Empire, pp. 438, 443-444. 
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should learn the Portuguese within six months, extending the time 
limit for other castes to a year under pain of *‘not being able to con- 
tract matrimony with any man or woman who might not know or 
not make use of and speak Portuguese language." But even here 
their success was not very significant and the people of Goa continue 
to speak their own Konkani language which is akin to other Indian 
languages. 

The causes of their failure 

The Portuguese failed to establish an empire in India as did the 
English later on. The causes of their failure make an interesting 
study. 

One of the most important causes of their failure was the laek 
of diplomacy and absence of moderation in the dealings of the 
highest Porfiiguese officers both with friends and foes, ihe unneces- 
sarily revengeful behaviour of \'asco da Gama as we have already 
.seen, gave a propaganda handle to the Muslim traders to defame the 
Portuguese before the Indians. The tactlessness of Cabral in his rela- 
tions with Zaniorin brought only humiliation to his countrymen when 
he had to flee Calicut. And with a very few honourable exceptions, 
the Governors or Viceroys who followed exhibited in this regard no 
better qualities a( all. 

Nor could the Portuguese set an example of personal integrity 
01 good character in their internal administration in the terriloiies 
they wrested front the Indians. They were known for corruption and 
arrogance. Massacring and ’‘poisoning one another without com- 
punction or remorse," is Ihe charactei ccrtiri>.atc that Bernier gave 
ihein. Albuquerque wa^ the first, and probably the last Portuguese 
governor who possessed the g niu of an admim>lrator. Lillie won- 
der they failed to find a place in ihc hearts ol llic people which vvas 
so neccssaiy when they introduced themselves in India, 

1 he Portuguese, according lo Be»nier were ’‘Chi istians only in 
name.”* Yet they exhibited /ea! and perpetrated ruthless cruelties 
on others to convert them to their faith. Iheir destruction of all the 
Hindu tcniplcs in Gou undci the orders of the Portuguese king in 
1540, and the introduclicm of inquisitions in 1.560, only alienated the 
Indians from them instead of winning their syinpaihics. fheir admi- 
nistrative machinery was fully used fo. die spread of their religion 
and it was only rarely that they would think of the welfare of the 
[Kc'ple who were committed to their charge. 

Salaries of the Portuguese officials w'orking in India were low, 
^nd therefore, a great majority of them carried on legal or illegal 
private trade relcg- -’ng the loyalty to their national honour only to 
the background. 

1. Bernier, op cii., p .158 ; see also, Rao, R P., Portuguese Ruh in fndiu ; Cunii.i 
T.B , (joa's 1 reedom struggle. 
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The introduction of mixed marriages in India, instead of deve~ 
toping their colonies, only diluted the awe in which the Portuguese 
were previously held. The new generation of Portuguese which deve- 
loped, possessed the character neither of their fathers nor of mothers. 
They were a degenerate race, yet arrogant more than the this original 
stock of the Poitueuese. and therefore a subject only of ridicule and 
hatred rather lhan’of appreciation and love. 

Then, as the Poitiiguesc were learning to understand India and 
the Indians, the great Mughal power appeared on the scene. One 
Indian piincipalils after another fell under the control of the Mughal 
rulers, the ecnlres of weakness which were eas> objects of the Por- 
tuguese esploitalton slowly vanished, and they found their powei and 
infltierit.c uiiin’ialciy walled up on the coa'tal territoric-s which they 
had cariior gained. 


Ami h} (he time the Mughal power itoittd dtcliiiirf. after the 
death of ySiiiangreb. the Portuguese found themselves in a position 
where lhr> had to contend less with the indi^ciplined hosts e>f Indians 
than with the better trained Dutch and French and yet more discip- 
lined. cnct"ctic, ambitious and diplomatic hnglish !*'• whom the) were 
absol’ile!) no match, 'llu* oiiginal naval sunrcniac> of the Portuguese 
ga\e pliuc to tht ultimate na'td superio'-ii^ of llie BritMi. little 
wondei. while the linuVti power in Imlia grew, the Poitiigiicse powet 
had on') f,> ro' and decay. 

Then the Poi tuguc.se were not a big natic'n. The limited reseiur- 
ces at home .as ‘.h<“y had, thc> loo were dwlded w'henlhcy had to (.on- 
iro! t.r.d I'elcnd then empire not only in India bul aiso in Brazil 
v\liioh aui.ictcd theii .altcution niore than this country did 

\nd In hdd to all this, in 1580 Portugal hciself pinsed under 
tile toitir.sl of Spam The old importance of Lisl'.m was lost. The 
new in,'isiv.rs of Pi'ifiigai and of their eastern possessions had iniercsts 
difto! cut fiotn those of the Piutuguesc. Tiic Spanish otTuers t,ent 
av\a> U' replace liicin in India were anx'ous more to exploit than to 
Cun' oiiuate oi expand the hold of their predecessors in India And 
b> till' t' in,' the Ponugue>c icgamed then indiipcndence, mud' water 
had flown down the Narmada which did not make it eas> for the 
Porl.igucsc to pick U|) the old Ihieads once again. 

TUL DUTCH 

It was III the hour of the xiclory of their movement "or indepen- 
dence against Philip II (hat the pent-up energies of the Dutch people 
suddenly burst lorth and they e'ntered into trade with the East with 
a real that won them lauicls against the Portuguese. The lirst Dutch 
t'ompany was orgaui.sed in 1592. It was followed by a large number 
of other such concerns. T he result was that it threatened a chaos 
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and the Dutch authorities amalgamated all of them together in 1602 
and named it as Dutch East India Company giving it a charter to 
trade with the East. 

The newly organised Dutch Company entered the field with a 
bang, and developed a sudden hold over the Spice Islands in the Far 
East where in 1623 took place the massacre of Amboyna in which the 
English suffered and were expelled from the islands, though later on 
Cromwell was able to secure for this an indemnity of £ 85.000. In 
164) they captured Malacca from the Portuguese, and by 1658 the 
latter were forced to abandon Ceylon also to their rule. 

Soon, however, they discovered their mistake in having been 
seduced by the East indies while the key to (he w'orld dominion really 
lay in india. They therefore marched from the Eastern Archipelago 
and invaded Malabar. The Portuguese were dislodged fiom one 
position after another till the Dutch established their headquarters at 
Nagapatam and ousted (hem completely from southern India. 

But soon the Dutch found themselves being paid back in India 
by the English in the same way as they had paid the English in the 
Spice Islands. Having suffered in the Far East, the English had deci- 
ded to retri<='ve their fortunes in India where they concentrated their 
energies and steadily grew into a power which was much more than a 
match to the Dutch. The Dutch suffered one reverse after another 
as they came into clash with the British. Their fleet sailing up the 
Hooghly in 1759 found 'ts way to a complete destruction, and by 
1781 they were dislodged and e.\pelled from their headquarters at 
Nagapatam as well.‘ 


THE FRENCH 

“French development in India”, writes Sir Percival Griffiths, 
“may conveniently be divided into three phases, of which the first was 
the period of peaceful settlement, which ended about 1715 and during 
which the chief enemies of the French were the Dutch ; next came the 
period of reorganisation and commercial development ; and this in 
turn was followed by the military struggle with the English, which 
began about 1741 and for all practical purposes ended in 1763.”^ We 
may here briefly discuss the first two phases, reserving the third phase 
to be discussed in the following chaptc 

It was as early as 1527, i.e., almost fifty years before any Eng- 
lishman arrived in India, that a French merchant ship appeared at 
Diu. Thereafter several individual efforts were made to develop trade 
contacts with the East, but generally the people of France exhibited 

1. For further details read Dalta. K.K., Duhh in Bengal and Bihar. 

2. Oriffiths. Sir Percival, The British Impact on India, p. 60. 
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very little interest in the matter as compared to the zeal and energy 
that the Englishman brought to bear on it ; till ultimately inspired 
by the zeal and progress of the other European nations, the French 
Government itself moved, and as a result of the efforts of the French 
minister Colbeit two companies were founded in 1664— the one 
known as the West India Company which was mainly to conquer and 
convert the heathen, and the other the East India Company to trade 
with India in competition with the Dutch and the English people. 

Before the French East India Company, known as the Compag- 
f//7</i/67c.v, actually came into exi5,tence, the French 
authorities made a lot of propaganda and mviteci the people to invest 
their money in it. But the response of the French trading classes 
proved to be poor for several reasons. First, because the Ficnch 
people had no faith in thetr Gevernmcnl and considered its propa- 
ganda as only a device to tax them, .scccndly, they still chafed at the 
Iossls sulTcred in war v/ith Spain, and thirdly, they lacked the enter- 
prising spirit necessary for such ventures. Richelieu the great French 
( ardinal had himself earlier remarked : ‘’the temper of the French 
being so hasty as to wish the accomplishment of their desires in the 
moi'ienl of Ihcir conception, long voyages are not proper for them.’’ 
1 he result was that of the capital of 15 million lirrcs that was called 
for. only 2. .50 million was collected, while as much as 3 million came 
i--, an ailvanec from the King himself. 

As the French Fast India Company came into existence, a 
double task was placed before it - to coioni.se the island of Mada- 
gase.ir and to trade with India. The aim in colonising Madagascai 
'\;is 'to secure French vessels a good port of call on the long voyage 
(w Jiidi.t, and to place it at a point from which the Company's ships 
could easil} push on in all directions."' On paper the project was 
good and (;uite enviable, but when it came to actual practice, the 
Maddg.'isi.ar plan proved to be too full of risks with tiie result that 
it was git (;n up in favour of concentration of attention on direct 
trade with India alone. 

Response of the French people for participating in the venture, 
however, remained anything but encouraging. Even the limited enthu- 
siasm exhibited in 1664, began to ebb in 1665 when the shareholders 
were invited to pay the second instalment and it waned yet further 
when the third instalment was called for in 1666 with the result that 
the French company became more and more only a Department of 
the French Government itself. 

Berber, a French agent in India, secured a firman of the Emp- 
eror Aurangzeb, and the first French factory was established at Surat 
ill December 1667. Another French factory appeared at Masauli- 
palam in Dcecmbci 1669 and soon the French trade began to deve- 
lop under the Director Generalship of Francis Caron. Under the 

1 ('aiiihi,fif;c llbtoiv of India, vol v. pp. 61 • 65. 
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advice of Caron Ihe French Government sent in 1669 a strong fleet 
to Indian waters under De la Haye to show to the princes around ‘a 
little sample of his master's powcr.”^ But thanks to the differences 
that soon developed between De la Haye and Caron, the French 
squadion failed to exhibit its strength before the Dutch where it was 
needed the most ; while it clenched its fists before the king of Gol- 
konda where it was needed the least, and held St. Thome against him 
for two years though ultimately in 1674 to capitulate. And all this, 
even though Caron had been recalled in 1672 and his successor in 
India, Francis Martin, gave every help and cooperation that De la 
Haye needed. The only imprcNSion the French fleet left in India was 
that it was too weak to stand up before the Dutch. 

Francis Martin was, however, wiser than ('aron. and if nothing 
else, by playing the king of Bijapur against that of Golkonda during 
these hostilities, he was able to secure from the former the site of 
Pondicherry which ultimately became a piemicr French settlement in 
India. 


1 ht forty years that followed, witnessed continuous hostilities 
between the French and the Dutch either both in Europe and India 
or in India alone. Pondicherry was captured by the Dutch in 1693, 
though it went back to the French in 1697 under the Treaty of Rys- 
wick when Martin was re-appointed its Governor. Martin held this 
office till he died in 1706. 

The confusion that followed the death of Martin who was one of 
the ablest French administrators ever sent to India, coupled with the 
continuous warfare with the Dutch, paralysed the French company’s 
finances. And this state of affairs continued till 1 720 when Jean Law 
reorganised the company and put it once again on a career of com- 
mercial growth. The company secured Mahe in 1725 and Karikal 
on the Coromandel coast in 1739. Settlements were also established 
at Qasim Bazar, Chandarnagore and Balasor. in Dumas who was 
appointed Governor of Pondicherry in 1735, the French in India were 
once again able to have an able and enterprising administrator. 
Dumas even secured permission from the Mughal authorities to coin 
money. And in this manner the company continued organising itself 
on better footing till 1740 when new challenge came to it from the 
British. 


OTHER MINOR POWERS 

The Danes organising their trading Company in 1616, founded 
their settlements in India, one at Tranquebar in 1620 and the other 
at Serampore in 1 755. But they failed to find their way to an ulti- 
mate success an<; considered it better to sell oft' their factories to the 
British and to quit this country in 1845. 


1. ibid., p. 61. 
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An Austrian trading concern for the purpose >vas organised m 
1 and another in 1 But both of them collapsed hke the Swe- 
dish East India Company which got its cnarter m 17^1 but soon 
found i*s way to extinction 
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The British East India Company 


ITS FOUNDATION AND EARLY DEVELOPMENT 

The year 1600 is significant in the history of India for in that 
year far away from this land a small body of the merchants of 
London secured from Elizabeth the Great, Queen of England, a 
Royal Charter whereby was constituted the ^st India Company then 
named “The Governor and Company of Merchants of London trad- 
ing into the East Indies.” Entering into India this Trading Company 
soon changed its character and by 1765 it was a territorial power 
moving fast towards the creation of an Empire which was bound to 
control the destinies of India for about two centuries that followed. 
The circumstances leading to the foundation of this Company, its 
early constitution and development as a trading concern and its ulti- 
mate transformation into a territorial power are obviously a topic of 
paramount importance in the history of Modern India and must be 
discussed here. 

The 15th century in Euro^, as we have already seen, is a 
period of an extraordinary activity. During this perifKi when the 
Ottoman Turks occupied the territories round-about the Levant, the 
European Commerce with the East passing through the territories 
occupied by them was compelled to set on the discovery of an ocean 
route to India. The Portuguese took a great deal of trouble in ttus 
and ultimately discovered a route by the Cape of Good Hope, as 
already referred to. Soon after this, Spain also entered the held 
which resulted in a clash between the two countries. Ultimately to 
restore peace between them the Pope had to intervene. In May, 1493 
Pope Alexander VI issued a Bull whereby an imaginary line was 
drawn 370 leagues west and south of the Cape Verde Islands. By 
this Bull the discovered non-Christian lands were divided between 
Portugal and Spain. According to the Bull all the lands lying east 
of the line were to be a field of trading activity exclusively of the 
Portuguese, while those lying to the west were assigned to Spain. 
This Bull was ratified in 1506 by thd Bull of Julius II and again in 
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1 514 by the Bull of Leo X. Thus the Eastern Seas fell completely to 
the trading control of the Portuguese who remained their masters 
through the 1 6th century, and no Christian power m Europe had the 
courage to try to develop its contacts with the East thereby violating 
the proclamation of the Pope. 

The conditions in Europe had, however, changed towards the 
beginning of the later half of the 16th century. The Papal authority 
began to decline and receive severe shocks, tor long, England had 
been jealous of the growing riches of the Portuguese but the Papal 
Bulls had prevented her from developing her contacts with the East. 
The attempts of the English sailors to lind out a new sea route to 
India had failed and now the English began seriously to seek for 
some other way out. Soon the Reformation movement was started 
in England and the Papal authority in that country was weakened. 
Portugal herself was annexed by Spain in 1 580 and shortly after the 
English victory over the Spanish Armada opened the way for the 
British merchants to realise their long cherished desires of developing 
trade with the East. In 1591 the successful return of Rolf Fitch from 
his travels through India and Burma and the stories of his interesting 
experiences thrilled the whole nation and it was under these ciiciim- 
stanccs that the situation for the British merchants to prepare their 
plans for trade with the East began to mature. On 22 September 
1599 some prominent merchants of London held a meeting St Foun- 
der's Hall and from this meeting sprung up an Association for the 
purpose of trade with India. The meeting was held under the 
chairmanship of l.ord Mayor and after preparing the plan a petition 
was submitted to the Queen to incorporate them into a Company 
for the purpose of trading with the Indies. On .11 ITcccmber !(»()(' 
the Queen issued a Royal Charter to the petitioners as required and 
thus was the East India Company founded. 


The Charter authori.sed the Company to trade and tratlic freely 
“into and from the East Indies, in the countries and parts of Asia 
and Africa and into and from all islands, posts, havens, cities, creeks, 
towns and places of Asia and Africa and America or any of them 
beyond the Cape of Bona Esperanza to the Straits of Magellan." 
The Charter was granted for a period of 1 5 years but it could be 
ended at any time with a two-year notice. 


The Constitation 

In this Charter the constitution of the Company was duly laid 
down and its powers and privileges were defined. The Company was 
to be a Regulated Company which signified according to S.C. JIbert 
that “the members of such Company were subject to certain common 
regulations and 'vere entitled to certain common privileges but each 
of them traded c v his separate capital and there was no Joint- 
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Stock.”^ It was thus to be diffeitnt from a Joint Stock Company. 
Its members were to subscribe to each trading exfwdition to the l^st 
and the profits of these expeditions were to be distributed amongst 
them in proportion to their contributions. 

Thjs each trading expedition dilfered from the other in its 
membership and m the proportion of profits received by the indivi- 
dual members 

But in many way . the Company was to be different from a 
purely regulated concern No mcmbci of it could have a separate 
trading contact outside the body and he must )oin others in contri- 
buting his subscriptions for a particular ttading expedition which was 
always arranged by the 'Committee ' oi the 'Directors’ of the 
Company Heiein thus lay the seeds which later on geiminated into 
a Joint Stuck Company th u iniiially was not proposed to be set up. 

The entire business ol the Company was to be controlled by a 
Governor assisted by 24 Committees I his Controlling body was to 
make arrangements for shipping the merchandise, carrying it fiom 
one part of the world to the other and for disposing of the imported 
goods To facilitate an ell'cient woiKing, later on a Deputy Gover- 
nor, Secretary and a Treasurer wcie added to the body. It would 
perhaps be essential to explain here the word ‘Committee’ which 
signifies not a particular body but an individual or in other words a 
Committee-man. It was these ‘Committees’ who later on took the 
name of ‘Directors’ The ‘Committees’ weic to be annually elected 
by the shareholdeis of the Company meeting in a ‘Couit of Pro- 
prietors’, each ol the shareholdeis, without any con‘ideration of the 
number ol shares held by him, having only one vole. 1 he first 24 
Committees and the first Gc' ernor, f homas Smith, w'cre, However, 
nominated in the Charter itself. The authority of having only one 
vote enjoyed by each shareholder irrespective of the number of shares 
held, later on developed an interesting practice whereby those having 
a big number of shares began to distr.bute them among their relatives 
and others in whom they had faith, temporarily at the time of the 
annual elections for the purpose of secunng more votes. 

The membership of the Company was not confined only to 
those having a shaie in its capital. It could also be secured through 
inheritance or presentation by paying an entrance fee, through 
apprenticeship, service, etc In some cases even those expected to 
help in some way could become its members. Generally, however, a 
person could become its member by paying an amount of £200. In 
the initial stages the total membership of the Company was 217 but 
later on it was greatly increased 

So far as the power and the authoi ity of the Company was 
1 . llbert S C , Got/, of India HisioiieuI Survey, page 7, 
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concerned, besides the trading powers as already enumerated, the 
Company was given extensive powers to issue orders or ordinances 
and to make bye-laws in accordance with the laws and customs of the 
realm, for the good government of the Company, for the proper con- 
trol of its servants and “for the better advancement and continuance 
of the said trade and traffic.” The Company had the judicial autho- 
rity to punish its servants for their offences by impri.sonment or fine. 

The monopoly granted to the Company was obviously exten- 
sive, but if considered according to those circumstances it had its 
own justification. Those were the days whisn the maritime trade 
with the far lying countries like India was very much hazardous 
owing to the trade rivalries among the different European countries. 
Besides, the sea-routes were infested by pirates and the trade inter- 
ests had generally to be .secured against them. 1 hen the Company 
was also required to have a proper pomp and show in order to 
secure the required trade concessions from the native rulers. And 
finally, those were the times when international diplomacy had not 
yet evolved. Under all these circumstances, obviously, an extensive 
monopoly and power had to be granted to the Company. 

“British authority in India (1600 to 1765),” writes S.C. Ilbert, 
“may be traced, historically to a two-fold .source. It is derived partly 
from the British Crown and Parliament, partly from the Groat Mu- 
ghals and other native rulers of India.” From 1600 to 1765, Ilbert 
writes further. “The East India Company were primarily traders.”' 
But as the time passed this trading concern progressively assumed 
territorial power and in fact by the year 1765 its teijtorial character 
was more or less established. The power as derived from the different 
sources and the change thereby effected in the Company's character, 
may briefly be surveyed. 

POWER DERIVED FROM CROWN 
AND PARLIAMENT 

Queen Elizabeth had died in 1603 and by this time the Com- 
pany had become so prosperous that James I, the successor of 
Elizabeth, according to W.W. Hunter, offered himself “to become a 
freeman of the Company and to support it w ith the royal authority 
and the right of carrying the royal flag. The Company foresaw, 
however, that with so high a personage among them, they would lose 
‘free election’ of their officers, who must in the end become the 
nominees of the King and Court. They also feared being ‘drawn 
into actions of war’ and costly enterprises of the State. They thus 
avoided the rock on which the French Companies afterwards suffered 
shipwreck and humbly declined His Majesty's proposal”* Yet how- 

1. ibid., pp. 9 15. 

2. Sir Hunter, M W.. A History of British India, Vol. II. quoted from 
Calendar o f State Papers East Indies, 1622-24, No. 511. 
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rtrer, the Stuart ruler did not refuse to renew the Company’s Charter 
in 1609. The Charter was renewed ‘for ever’, though it cotdd be 
revoked at any time by three years’ notice. 

Six years after this some additional powers were granted to the 
Company for enforcing the martial law in order to maintain discip- 
line on long voyages. The Charter of 1623 enhanced the Company’s 
powers of controlling and punishing its servants yet further. The 
Company was also empowered to grant commissions to its Chief 
Officers and the I^sidents for the purpose of punishing the offences 
of the Company’s servants on land. It was, however, specifically 
laid down that for capital cases the verdict had to be found by 

jury. 

Under Charles I 

In the time of Charles I, however, the Company fell into tough 
circumstances. The Company had to face in the East Indies a very 
severe trade competition with the Dutch, which dwindled its profits 
considerably. Not only this, the Company was expelled from Malaya 
Archipelago and this Commercial rivalry ultimately resulted in Feb- 
ruary 1623 in the massacre of the Company’s servants at Amboyna. 
The Company’s troubles did not end here While outside the coun- 
try. it had to suffer such humiliating developments, at home the 
king instead of expressing any sympathy rather showed a hostile 
attitude towards the Company. In 1635 Charles 1 permitted Sir 
William Courten to set up a new Trading body for the purptw of 
trading with the East Indies under the name of Courten’s Association, 
also called the Assada Company. Although the new Company did 
not secure any laige measure of success in the field, yet while on one 
hand losing the royal support, the old Company on the other hand 
had to face some competition at the hands of the new trading concern. 

Under Oliver Cromwell 

During the time of Cromwell the fortune smiled once again 
over the old Company. Oliver Cromwell supported its interests and 
by the Treaty of Westminster, signed in 1 654, a sum of £85,000 was 
exacted from the Dutch for the Company as a compensation for the 
massacre of Amboyna. In 1657 he granted a new Charter whereby 
a union was effected between the Courten’s Association and the old 
Company. The Charter of 1657 was significant also in the fact that 
it changed the very character of the Company. Till 1612 the Com- 
pany had acted only as a regulated concern whereunder contribu- 
tions were made by its members on the basis of each voyage. After 
1612, however, the members had started contributing their capital 
neither for a single voyage, nor for a series of voyages or for a 
period of years. The practice that now commenced created many 
joint-stocks a sqiarate account of each one of which had to be kept, 
which resulted into a lot of confusion. The Charter of 1657 besides 
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ending the rivalry between the two Companies also amalgamated the 
various joint-stocks into “one continuous joint-stock” with the con- 
sequences that the new joint Company was now ‘‘transformed from 
a feeble relic of the medieval trade into guild a vigorous forerunner of 
the modern Joint Stock Company.” Under the new Charter anybody 
could become a member of the Company by an entrance fee of £5 
and by a subscription of £100 to the Company’s stock. The Charter 
also laid down that no member could have a i ight to vote unless he 
had a stock worth £5t)0, and no member could be elected a member 
of a Committee unless he had a stock v\ort'i £1000. Ihe term of 
office of the Governor and the Deputy-Go\cinor was icduced to two 
years. 

The Service rendered to the Companj by Cromwell was thus 
great but the black spot on it was that Cromwell borrowed £15,000 
from it on behalf of the Stale but ncvei icpaid the money. This, in 
a way, started the nefarious practice of securing a due pnee ftom ihe 
Company against a giant of privilege* 

Oliver Cromwell died m 1657 and in 1660 the restoration was 
made by calling back Chailes II to lesiime the bnglish throne Ihe 
year 1960 was a turning point in the liisloi> of the Company m the 
fact that after this, while on the one hand the C’ompany developed 
its prospcrit> by leaps and bounds on the other, it chanwd its 
character from a purely trading concern to a territorial posv^r. It 
may be interesting to survey the circuirstanccs which lead to this 
change in the Company’s character 

The tianster to the Company of the land of Bombay by Charles 
II in 1669 was only one of the steps which changed the Company’s 
character. The difficulties in which its loinmcrce found dsclf “in a 
strange land led oltcn to war and consequent territorial adsance” 
Even as earl> as the closing years of the 1 7lh century the using of 
customs duty from 2 to 3) per cent compelled the Company to rai c 
Its head against the Mughal lule I he more the Company involved 
itself in the Indian poliMcs, the heavier ;ts burden became. 'Ihus 
early in his Indian career, in 17i*0, Clive 1 It it “immediately necessary 
to secure to the Conipaii) such an income as will keep them clear of 
charges and bring in beside, a supply for loading ships home.”* And 
this compelled C'livc to ask the Nawab of Miirshidabad to assign to 
the Company larger revenue from lands, besides the sole right of 
trading in certain distncts which the Company already enjoyed This 
IS how the political character of the Company developed and fiom 
“at least the middle of the 18th century, the profits of the Company 
were derived as well from the territorial acquisition as from their 
commerce. And the ‘ close iclation between lerritory and Com- 
merce m the early days i> revealed in the confusions of the Territorial 
with the Commerce Accounts of which the Commissioners appointed 

1 . Thomson and C irat, Rise and Fulfilment of Oninh Rule w India, op 9R.l(V5. 
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in 1773 . . .set the fashion of complaining."* 

This confusion, however, could list only till 1765, after which 
the Territorial motives definitely superseded die Commerdal interests. 
Mr Ruthnaswamy has beautifully explained how this tuippened : 
“till about the year 1 765 the balance of trade between India and 
England was made by the exportation of silver from England to India. 
Afterwards bullion for some reason or other seems to have been 
exported or came to be exported in diminishing quantities to India. 
To make up for this deficiency the practice <^me to be introduced 
on a certain portion of the revenues of the Company to be set apart 
for the purchase of goods for exportation to England." This invest- 
ment in a way changed the very course of the Company’s policy. 
This resort to investment gave an “artificial fillip to the exports from 
India to England and produced a false image of the wealth of the 
country, which naturally raised the desire of the East India share- 
holders to have their dividends incieased." An immediate conse- 
quence of this in Bengal was that £2,00,000 were added to the annual 
dividends of the proprietors of the Company, which added to the 
old dividends brought a constant charge upon the Indian trade and 
revenue of £8,00,000 a year, which had to be provided for at all 
events. “To provide for this increasing appetite for dividends the 
investment had to be increased. The amount of the first investment 
from Bengal which amounted to about £5,00,000 was raised by the 
year 1 767-68 to £7,00,000.” To provide this, the Company’s external 
and internal policy had to be readjusted, and this was responsible 
for an endless chain of wars. The relations with France in the south 
were governed by the state of the funds available for investment, they 
being peaceful if there were enough money and ho.stile when there 
was a deficiency. “Territorial losses led to diminution of the 
investment and territotial gains led to a welcome increase." Obvio- 
usly, therefore, if the shareholders were to be satisfied the territorial 
expansion in India had to be resorted to.* 

The Charters granted to the Company in the time of Charles 11 
were significant in the fact that they recognised this slow change in 
the Company’s character and granted it the power required in the 
changed circumstances. The first among these Chart. rs was that of 
1661 which besides extending the Company's privileges on the new 
territorial lines, reorganised its structure. 

Charter of 1661 

The more important provisions of this Chapter were those in 
which— 

1. The Company was reorganised on a joint-stock basis, each 
member who had a share capital of £.500 retaining the right to 
one vote. 

1. See Burke's Works, Bthn’-s Edition, Vol. IV, page 31 ; Ruthnaswamy, Some 
Influences that made British Administrative System, p. 4 

2. Ruthnaswamy, op. elt,, pp. 6-10. 
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2. To meet the existing circumstances more efiectively the 
Com]^y*8 power and command over its fortresses were strengthened 

me Company was empowered to appoint Governors and subor- 
dioAte officers for their administration. 

3. The Company’s power to govern its employees and to punish 
tlKir disobedience and misdemeanour was enhanced. 

4. Tte Company was also authorised to empower the Governor 
and Council of each one of its factories. or a trading centre at Madras. 
Bombay and Calcutta to administer to the persons employed under 
them both the civil and criminal justice according to the English law. 
Where there was no Governor, the chief factor of a trading centre 
and his counsel could send a man for trial where there was a 
Governor. 

The Charter of 1668 was a further step in the transition of the 
Company from a trading body to a territorial power. And when in 
1669 the island of Bombay was transferred to the Company, the 
Charter of that year strengthened its territorial power yet further by 
granting to it the full powers of sovereignty to fortify and defend the 
newly acquired place and also to levy taxes on its inhabitants. So f^ar 
as the port and island of Bombay were concerned, the Company could 
freely make laws and issue ordinances for the good governtnenl of 
the place. The right to coin money at Bombay was given to the 
Company in 1676. 

The next significant step towards this direction was the Charter 
of 1683 which empowered the Company to raise military forces 
within a prescribed limit and to declare war on oi make peace with 
the heathen nations of America, Africa oi Asia. The Company 
was also empowered to use martial law for the defence of its forts. 
While granting these powers, however, as A.B. Keith comments, the 
essential principle was asserted that “the acquisition of sovereignty 
by subjects^of the Crown is on behalf of the Crown and not in their 
own right, ’ and, therefore, the Crown's power to interpose its 
authority in the Company’s power to make war and peace was 
reserved. 

The Charter of 1686 granted by Charles 11 while confirming 
the existing rights and privileges of the Company, added to its power 
yet further. In 1687 the Company was authorised to establish a 
Municipality and a Mayor's Court at Madras. The Company was 
also authorised to appoint admirals and other sea officers and it 
could also now coin a species of money. The grants made in 1687 
were thus another significant step towards the establishment of the 
Company’.? territorial character. 

1. *Kcith, A.B., /I Constitutional HtMorv of India, 
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The Glorions Revolution 

After the Glorious Revolution of 1688, however, several factors 
intervened to check the further progress of the Company. The 
Whigs who now came to power were no supporters of monopolies 
and, therefore, a new Company came into existence which for a 
considerable time remained a source of headache to the old 
Company. In India too the Company unwittingly challenged the 
Mughal authority and in consequence had to suffer severe moral and 
material losses The prestige and influence of Sir Josiah Child, the 
head of the Company, had also for some lime been declining. And 
all these factors conspired to make the Company’s life precarious. 
The matters came to ahead when in 1691 the Parliament decided 
that the trade with the East-Indies could best be carried on only by 
a joint-stock company enjoying extensive power and. therefore, it 
was proposed that the two concerns might be amalgamated. Sir 
Josiah Child stood in the way w'hich alienated the Parliament against 
the old Company and the former requested the Crow'ii that the 
Company be setved with a three years’ notice to wind up its business 
and that a Charter should be issued to the new Company instead, 
It was a very severe ti lal for Sir Josiah whose presence of mind, 
how’ever, saved the situation and lavish gifts to the high government 
officials secured the old Company a new Chartci in 1693. 

The Charter of 1693 

The new' Charter granted to the Company, confirmed its existing 
powers and made certain further additions to them. By further 
raising the Company’s capital by £7,44,000 its membership was 
greatly increased. No one could now subscribe more than £10,000 
as an individual stock. I he right to vole was now to be enjoyed 
only by those holding at least 11,000 stock and the maximum number 
of votes an individual enjoyed was fixed at 10. Only those members 
could be appointed to the office of Governor or Deputy Governor 
who held the stock of £4,000 and for a ‘Committee’, a minimum 
slock of £1,000 was declaied essential. The privileges granted to 
the Company were to conMiiue for 21 years unless withdrawn earlier 
by a three years’ notice. 

The Later Developments 

The Charter of 1694 made the principle of rotation of officers 
compulsory. Out of 24 Committees, 8 were to retire every year. In the 
same year a sort of attack was also made on the existing privileges of 
the Company with a resolution which was passed to the effect that “all 
the subjects of England had a right to trade with East-Indies unless 
prohibited by Act of the Parliament.” This was necessitated when 
the Company procured the detention of a ship called ‘Redbridge’ 
which was suspected to be bound for the East-Indies. This action 
of the Company was disliked by certain members of the Parliament, 
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and bence the above resolutioii. Though, tbt Company being strong 
enough the resolution had almost no adverse effect upon its position, 
yet it was significant for the fact titot the Parliament’s control over 
the Company’s affairs was once again asserted. 

The next Charter was granted to the Company in 1698 where- 
by certain changes were made in the existing rules for the administra- 
tion of the Company. The qualification for the voters was once 
again reduced »om £1,000 to £S00 stock and the maximum number 
of votes one could now enjoy was fixed at S. Rest of the rules 
continued almost unchanged. 

The Union 

The trouble with the new Company, however, continued. Both 
the trading concerns tried to purchase power and privileges by making 
offers of huge loans to the State. Montagu, the Chancellor of 
Exchequer, actually took advantage of the situation and by borrowing 
huge sums from both sought to relieve the State of certain financial 
burdens. He secured from the old Company a loan of £7,00,000 and 
promised to confirm its existing privileges through an Act of Parlia- 
ment. Another sum of £2,00.000 was secured from the new Company 
and similar promises were made to it as well. To meet some of th" 
promises, in September 1698, an effort was made to reconstitute the 
new Company on the lines of the constitution of the old concern. 
Almost similar powers and privileges as of the old conce'^n were 
granted to it and it was named as “the English Company Trading in 
the East-Indies.” Here was the signal for a severe competition be- 
tween the two concerns which was bound to prove ruinous for the 
ultimate interests of both. 

The new Company indeed fell m the thick of troubles right 
from the beginning, having given away all its capital as a loan. It 
was left with insufficient money to cany on its business. As compared 
to th!>, however, the old Company was in much better circumstances. 
The • sd Company, having in its possession the established settlements 
and factories and served by experienced servants, was in much better 
position. Still, however, even the old Company could not escape 
certain serious losses as a result of the competition as well as the 
struggle between the servants of the two concerns in India. This state 
of affairs continued till 1 702, when the situation changed and the 
prospects of a war on the question of Spanish succession brought the 
two concerns together. An agreement was arrived at between them 
which took the legal form of an “Indenture Tripartite, Queen Anne 
and the two Companies.” According to the agreement reached at in 
1702, the old Company was required to wind up its separate existence 
after 7 years. 1*1 the meanwhile, however, the trade of the two con- 
cerns was to be c,* Tied on jointly under the direction of 24 managers, 
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12 each to be elected by the two. The business was to be conducted 
in the name of the Enj^ish Company. 

At the end of the seven years, i.e., in 1709, the old Company 
surrendered its Charter to Queen Anne and thus was the new Com- 
pany created by merging the two concerns, under the name of “The 
United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East- 
Indies.” The constitution of the new Company as laid down in 
the agreement of 1702 was almost the same as of the old concern, 
though in it a more modern terminology was used : (i) the new 
Company was to consist of all the persons who held a share in its 
capital stock which amounted then to £2,000,000; (ii) each person 
having £500 stock was entitled to have one vote and take part in the 
meetings of the Proprietors; (iii) the body of the Proprietors when 
holding a meeting was to be called a 'General Court of Proprietors’; 
(iv) these Proprietors were to elect every year from among themselves 
a body of 24 Directors each of whom was required to have £2,000 
stock; (v) the quorum for the meetings of the directors was lixed at 
13; and (vi) it was laid down that at least 5 General Courts would be 
held every year or in other words the Proprietors were to hold at 
least a quarterly meeting, (vii) A committee was also to be chosen 
from among the Proprietors which was to frame bye-laws in accor- 
dance with the existing Acts of the Parliament. Ihese byc-laws were 
to have the same force as of the Acts of the Parliament. 

It would be interesting to note that the new Company came 
into existence almost at the same time as the decline of the Mughal 
Power in India commenced after the death of Aurangzeb in 1707. 

The Subsequent Developments 

The practice of securing more ;)ower and privileges in return 
for loans, which had already commenced, look a serious turn after 
the creation of the new Company. Thus, by the .Acts of 1 711, 1730 
and 1744 etc., many privileges were g'^anted in return for huge loans 
from the Company. The Charters of 1709, 1726, 1754, 1 757 and 
1 758 gave the Company certain powers in connection with the regu- 
lation of military forces in India, distribution of booty and the occu- 
pation of the new territories, etc. Thus did the Company increasingly 
get power and privileges from the Crown and the Parliament of 
England, ultimately establishing its tertitorial and political character 
by the year 1765. 

POWER DERIVED FROM MUGHALS AND OTHERS 

The Company's authority in India, as already mention,:d, was 
derived as much from the British Crown and Parliament as from the 
great Mughals and the other native rulers of India. A sketch of its 
authority derived from the native powers of India, may also, there- 
fore, be given. In India, in the beginping the Company could develop 
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its coDtacts onJy with the subordinates of the Mughal Emperor, and 
here too the influence of the Portuguese prevented their being treated 
as cordially as the English merchants desired. In 161 1, the efforts of 
James 1 through William Hawkins, to obtain from the Mughal 
Emperor the necessary permission for regular trade, came to a naught 
although the local authorities of Surat did grant the English mer- 
chants some trading privileges which later on were confirmed by an 
imperial firman. In 1615-19, Sir Thomas Roe was sent as an Ambas- 
sador of the English King in order to secure a treaty settlement with 
the Mughal Emperor, but he too failed in securing anything more 
than a permission from prince Khurram, the Viceroy of Gujarat, to 
manage the afi'airs of the English factory and trade free from local 
interference. In fact the English merchants could secure no worth- 
while trading position in India so long as the Portuguese influence at 
the Mughal Court continued to be strong. It was only after the decline 
of this influence that the English Company began to gather strength. 

The Settlement of Madras 

Although the English trade at Surat was established right from 
the beginning, >ct il was not there that the Company secured its first 
territorial authority. In this connection it was lathei a Hindu Prince, 
the local thief of Wandiwash, who, in 16.^9, came to the Company’s 
help and empowered it to govern Madras, build a fortress thej;ein and 
mint money on the condition that the Company paid to the chief 50 
per cent of the revenues and customs of the Madras Port. Thus, in 
September 1641, the Company’s headquarters on the Coromandel 
coast were established at a statio;i named as Fort St. George. In 1645- 
47. the Hindu Raja of Golkonda, overran the territories surrounding 
the Company's settlements at Madras but the existing pi isileges of 
the (’ornpany were permitted by the new ruler to continue. Regarding 
the division of the customs, a readjustment wa'* made in 1058, where- 
by It was decided that henceforward the Company would pay a fixed 
sum of 480 pagoda'' as the ruler’s share. This amount was increased 
to 12,000 pagodas m 1672, in l■e‘urn for which the Company was 
given uareslricted authority of government, command and justice at 
Madras and all local interfeicnce was withdrawn. In I'i87, Golkonda 
Itself was conquered by Aurang/eb but the power and privileges of the 
Company still continued intact. It should, ho ever, be necessary to 
mention here that the position of the English Company at Madras at 
this time was only plenary and sovereignty of the Mughal Emperor 
over Madras was fully recognised by paying a .substantia! quit rent 
and bv agreeing to coin only a particular pattern of the Rupee as 
permitted by the Mughal authorities. In 1 693, the Company obtained 
another grant of 3 villages adjoining Madras and in 1 702 5 more 
villages were granted to it, the latter though were resumed by the 
local authorities three years after. In 1 71 7, as a result of the mission 
of John Surman to the Court of Emperor Farrukh Siyar, the Com- 
pany's right to these villages was confirmed, but this confirmation 
was of no avail because the local authorities refused to honour it. 
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Tlie Settlement and Development of CSalcntta 

In Bengal, for a considerable time, the Company obtained no 
effective sovereignty anywhere, though in 1656, it secured certain 
trade privileges from Shah Shuja for which, however, despite the 
efforts of the Company no imperial confirmation could be secured. 
In 1678 the Governor renewed the existing grant with the Emperor's 
approval but Si firman from the Emperor himself could be obtained 
only in 1680. The company, however, had to fade certain serious 
troubles at the hands of the local oflici i'' who interfered with its trade 
in saltpetre, resulting in the declaratior >f war by the Company on 
the Mughals in which, however, at thi: stage it had to face nothing 
but a discomfiture. Peace was restored in 1690 as a result of the 
efforts of the Bombay authorities and now the Company secured an 
imperial grant under which it was free from all dues in return for 
annual payment of 4,000 rupees. It was after the conclusion of this 
in August 1690, that the Company established a settlement at 
Sutanuti, a site where the future Calcutta developed. The factory was 
fortified in 1696 and in 1698 the Company secured the zaraindari 
rights over the three villages of Sutanuti, Kalikata and Gobindpur in 
consideration of the payment of 12,000 rupees a year. The name 
Fort William was given to the fortifted factory which in 1 700 became 
the headquarters of a Presidency. In the villages, thus acquired, while 
on the Englishmen the Company exercised its authority which \/as 
derived from the Royal Charters and worked through Mayor's court, 
the civil and criminal authority over the Indians was exercised only 
in the Zamindari Courts, the capital sentence here being subject to 
the confirmation of the Nazim of Murshidabad. In certain respects 
the Company’s authority at Calcutta was rather inferior to that at 
Madras. Thus for instance, down to 1757 it enjoyed no right to mint 
coins at the former place. 

Norris mission 

The rights of the Company being insuflicient, the new English 
Company made an effort in 1698 to regularise its relations with the 
Mughal Emperor through a mission under Sir William Norris. Norris 
was sent to Aurangzeb as a special ambassador under the authority of 
the English King in order to secure the formal grant of the trade 
concessions and of the right to exercise full English jurisdiction over 
the English settlement. For this purpose, Norris enjoying a rank of 
a King's Counsel was empowered to claim a full authority overall 
the Englishmen in India including those who were under the employ 
of the old Company. It was natural, therefore, that the old Company 
should have exercised its influence to bring about complete failure of 
the mission, in which it actually succeeded. 

Sarman Mission 

In 1 707, when the united Company came into existence, no 
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effort was immediately made to secure a regular treaty with the Mughal 
Emperor. It was only in 1714-17 that a mission under Surman, as 
already referred to, was sent to Emperor Farrukhsiyar. Surman was 
able to secure 3 firmans from the Emperor addressed to the local 
chiefs of Gujarat, Hyderabad and Bengal, confirming the existing 
privileges of the Company and extending its authority further. But 
that was the time when the imperial authority was no more obeyed in 
the far lyjng provinces and the firman secured by the Company there- 
fore could make no change in its position. 

The Bengal Revolution 

The decline of the imperial authority, however, helped the 
C'omptiny in another way. When there was no interference from 
the ('enlic the contest for power in the outlying provinces developed 
from which by intrigues and diplomacy the Company derived the 
best advantage. After the inconclusive defeat of Siraj-ud-daula 
before the Battle of Plassey, the Company forced on him a formal 
treaty in February 1 757, whereby the Company’s existing privileges 
were confirmed and it was further anthorised to fortify and coin its 
own money. Later on. after the Battle of Plassey, when Siraj-ud- 
daula was removed and in his place Mir Jafar was raised to the 
Nawabship of Bengal, the Company secured and consolidated its 
position yet f urther as a result of the grants made by thS latter. 

1 he C’ompany's sovereignty in Calcutta was recognised and it was 
granted sufficient land so as to enable it to maintain a military force. 

1 he new Nawab also accepted a resident of the Company in his 
Coinl I he 24 Parganas, the acquisition of which had been con- 
firmed by an imperial firman of 1717, were now permitted to pass to 
the C’ompany as ?amindari. Later on in 1760, Mir Jafar was re- 
placed by Mir Kasim, which brought to the Company yet further 
territorial powers, securing to it the districts of Burdwan, Chittagong 
and Midnapur free of all charges. It is clear, that, therefore thanks 
to the grants made by the local authorities, the Company's soverei- 
gnty o\er Calcutta, the three districts mentioned above and 24 Par- 
ganas was complete though it was subject to nominal sovereignty of 
the Mughal Fmperor. A detailed account of all this, ie., the Bengal 
Revolution, follows. 

Thu was thus how the Company derived its authority both 
from the British Crown and Parliament, and the native chiefs of 
India. 


GOVERNMENT AND ORGANIZATION OF 
COMPANY’S FACTORIES 

We have already had a short account of the constitution of the 
Company. Here it would be advisable to have a short sketch of the 
government and •■'ganisation of its factories in India. Each of the 
Company’s factories in India was generally a fortified place, enclosing 
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within itself the necessary warehouses, a small colony of merdiants 
and the Company’s officers and servants who were classified as 
writers, factors and merchants. The boarding and lodging expenses 
of all these were met by the Company and their pattern of living was 
almost like a medieval college or a monastery. These servants being 
fixed in a regular time-scale got their promotions according to senio- 
rity and could rise even to the high office of the members of the 
factory's council. But their salaries were extremely low, a factor 
getting £20, while a merchant got only £40 per annum. They were, 
however, duly compensated by a full freedom allowed to them to 
trade and traffic in India entirely on their own account, and a factor's 
profits which he made from this can well be explained in the woids 
of W.W. Hunter ; “there were youths who lost at ‘dice, lance, knight 
or cards' two or three years’ salary in as many hours — not a difficult 
feat, as a writer's pay was but £2C per annum. One famous delin- 
quent is said to have parted with £1,000 in a night."^ Ihis practice 
continued so long as the Company was a commercial concern. 

Each of these factories was governed by a Governor in Council, 
the Governor also being known as the President. The Governor, 
though being an executive head of the factory, enjoyed all 
his powers only in bis council, the members of which were generally 
chosen from among the senior merchants. The council was an 
effective body which checked as well as advised the Governor in his 
administrative activities ; this practice having been necessitated to 
keep the Governor from rising into a rebellion. Such thus was the 
government of the factory which later on was termed as Presidency ; 
the word ‘Presidency’ evidently having developed from the word 
‘President.’ 


1. Hunter, W.W., A Shirt History of British India, p.lO,, 
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Wc have traced the development of the French power in India 
upto 1 740, and have seen in the sixth chapter the way it was able to 
defeat the other European interests till it was called upon to meet a 
new challenge from the British. In the seventh chapter we discussed 
the foundation and early development of the British East India 
Company. The clash between the British and the French that was 
imminent came about the year 1746, and it continued till the French 
were completely eliminated from the Indian political arena and of 
all the European powers in India the British alone remained* to rule 
the roost. The Anglo-French conflict, which ultimately led to the 
supremacy of the British not only over the other European contest- 
ants but also over the tottering power of the Indian princes, can 
be divided into three stages ; the first from 1746 to 1748, ihe second 
from 1749 to 1757 and the third from 1758 to 1763. Fo! the enact- 
ment of these three stages of the contest between the two European 
powers, the ground was offered by the Deccan, particularly those 
parts of it which went under the name of Carnatic that led to all 
the three stages being termed as the three Carnatic wars. Hence, 
before we di.scu.ss the first stage of the drama, or in other words the 
‘First Carnatic War', it would be advisable to have a review of the 
circumstances that prepared this ground. 

THE TOTTERING POWER OF THE INDIAN 
PRINCES IN THE DECCAN 

" fo me.” said I.ord Curzon in a speech at the Mansion House, 
London, in July 1904, "the message is carved in granite, it is hewn 
out of the rock of doom that our work is righteous and that it shall 
endure.” And Michael Edwardes, or for that reason any Indian 
chauvinist or an ardent Marxist may jeer at it as much as he would, 
Curzon did believe "that the destiny of the Indian people. . .had 
been entrusted by Providence to the British”'- the truth of which 
may probably be verified from the fact that the development of the 

1. Eiiwardcs. Michael, High f^'oon ot the impire (1965), pp. 247, 251, 252. 
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British empire in the Deccan, or in the whole of India, was far less 
due to the zeal and zest of the British than to what Prof. Alfred 
Mariineau calls the “Blind forces which we sometimes call chance 
and sometimes destiny The political confusion that developed in 
the Deccan as a result of the decline of the central Mughal authority 
in India, and found the British as the only power to take advantage 
of the situation, is the point under contemplation. 

Of all the places in India, it was the Deccan which offered its 
soil not only to accommodate the grave of the last great Mughal 
Emperor Aurangzeb, but also to have in it the grave of the great 
Mughal Empire which had been nui lured with blood, sweat and 
diplomacy through generations from Babar down to his own times. 
As Aurangzeb died in 1707, his Empire began to fall into ruins, and 
out sprang from them one Chin Qilich Khan who obtained “from 
the successors of Aurangzeb the titles of Ni/am-ul-Mulk and Asaf 
Jah, (and) took steps to make the Subahdarship of Southern India 
hereditary in his family.'"- But it is in vain that Yusuf Hussain, the 
biographer of Nizam-ul-Muik has eulogised his hero by calling him 
“a pastmaster in diplomacy,” and by mentioning tlie fact that the 
parting advice of Nadir Shah in 1 739 to Mohammad Shah the 
Mughal Emperor in India was that he “should be watchful of the 
Maraihas and always act in accordance with the counsels of Nizam- 
ul-mulk, who was a man of great worth.”-* But the great worth of 
this hereditary Viceroy of the Deccan proved to be of no avail. The 
rot that had commenced in the body-politic of Deccan during the 
time of Aurangzeb, continued unabated, and while the Nizam could 
not control the rising tide of the Maraiha recklessness, several other 
powers raised their heads which he could not suppress and which 
made the confusion worse confounded. May be, the “Blind forces” 
we have already alluded to also had in this a big part to play. The 
story is indeed interesting. 

Nizam-ul-Muik and his Difficulties 

We may try to recapture briefly the events already discussed in 
the earlier chapters. When Shivaji died on 3 April 1680, he was 
succeeded by his son Sambhaji who, though brave, fell into an 'un- 
guarded life of debauchery' in which state he was captured at 
Sangameswar and thereafter subjected to horrible torture which end- 
ed his life in March 1689. Raigarh, the capital of Shivaji was 
captured and the entire family of Sambhaji including his son Shahu 
fell into Aurangzeb's hands. 

The death of Sambh.aji and the capture of his minor son Shahu 

1. The Cambridge History of Ituliu, V, p. 125. 

2. Mallcson, G.B., Rulers of India, iMnl C’/nr (1962), p,8. 

3. Yxisul \\\iss&tn. The First Nizotn ( The f.ii'c anU I'lines of Nizam-ul-Mulk 
Asaf Jah I) 1963, pp. 113, 196. 
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by the Mughats took away from the Marathas their rallying-point. 
Though Rajaram, the younger brother of Sambhaji, was acknowled- 
ged by the Marathas as the head of their state, every Maratha cap- 
tain took upon himself the independent duty of harassing the 
Mughals, all acting as elusively as the wind with no stronghold or 
a central head whose capture could bring the Maratha nation to 
acknowledge defeat. Rajaram di^ in 1700 to be succeeded by his 
son, Shivaji 11, who was only a minor and whose regency was taken 
up by his masterful widowed mother Tarabai. 

Aurangzeb died in 1 707 bewailing ftis failure to bring the 
Marathas to their knees. A war of succession among his sons 
followed in which Prince Azam Shah released Shahu with a view to 
bringing about a contest for power between him and Tarabai so as 
to weaken the Maratha power. The desired happened, the Maratha 
chiefs were divided, many of them took up the cause of Shahu who 
captured Satara making it the seat of his government. Tarabai 
retired to Panhala and carried on her resistance in the name of 
Shivaji 11. In 1714, however, yet another blow to the cause of the 
Maratha unity was administered when Rajasbai, another widow of 
Rajaram, led a revolt against Tarabai whom she defeated, and there- 
after established herself in Kolhapur in the name of her son. Sam- 
bhaji II who became the new ruler of the Marathas. 

It was in these circumstances that on the advice of the Sayyad 
brothers, I'arrukh Siyar, the Mughal Emperor, appointed Nizam-ul- 
Mulk to the viccroyalty of the Deccan in 1713; for the Nizam s hold 
over the Turatm had made his*'presence in the capital dangerous to 
the realisation of their ambitions. When Nizani-u!-Mulk came to 
the Deccan he faced there nothing but chaos. Zulfiqar Khan, his 
predecessor, had in an agreement conferred the right of chauth^ and 
Siirdcshmukhi' of the whole of the Deccan on Shahu. Ni/am-ul- 
Mulk took advantage of the Maratha dissensions and started establi- 
shing the shattered Mughal authority once again. He defeated Balaji 
Vishwanath. the Peshwa* of Shahu, in the vicinity of Purandhar, 
but had not yet fully consolidated his authority when he was recalled 
to Delhi in May 1715, to be succeeded by Hussain Ali Khun as the 
new Viceroy of the Deccan.* Nizam-ul-Mulk, however, was not 
permitted to continue in Delhi for long by the Sayyad brothers who 
wanted to play with his career and now appointed him to Malwa to 
which province he proceeded on 15 March 1719. 

As soon as Ni/.am-ul-Mulk left the Deccan, Balaji Vishwanath 
re asserted his position and in March 1718 forced an agreement on 
his successor Hussain Ali Khan which besides getting him a 

1. One fourth of ihc revenue. 

2. Ten pci cent of the remaininK tlircc-lourtiis of the revenue. 

t. Prime Mintsi r. 

4 . Yusuf Hussain op. cit , 5 ) <> ' 
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diplomatic victory over Kolhapur, considerably weakened the Mughal 
authority in the South, while it gave '‘a death-blow to Mughal prestige 
all over the countr>'.”^ 

Under this agreement, which Husain Ali Khan promised to get 
ratified by the Emperor at Delhi, as already discussed in the earlier 
chapters, (1) Shahu’s claims over all the tenitories which Shivaji had 
conquered from the Mughals and the rulers of Golkonda and Bijapur 
were to be recognised and such of these territories as were the 
Mughals at the time, were to be re.stored to him forthwith; (2) the 
Maratha claims over the territories that had been captured by them 
from Hyderabad, Berar, Gondwana and the Carnatic were also to be 
accepted. (3) the Marathas would be peiniitted to collect chauth and 
sanhshmukhi in the six Mughal provinces of the Deccan, including 
the tributary states of Mysore, Tanjore. and Trichinopoly; (4) 
all the Maratha families still held os hostages in Delhi would be 
released; (5) and in return for all this Shahu would help the Mughal 
Emperor to maintain law and order in the Deccan and would also 
assist him with fifteen thousand soldiers, whenever needed. 

After the agreement had been signed, Balaji Vishwanath with 
his fifteen thousand men accompanied Hussain Ali Khan to Delhi 
where Farrukh Siyar after being cruelly blinded and kepi in captivity 
for two months, was brutally done to death by the Sayyad Brothers. 
His successor Rafi-ud-Darajat, twenly-ycai-old youth who was put 
on the throne, confirmed the agreement. 

To continue with the story of Nizam-ul-Mulk, as soon as he 
left for Malwa, his enemies being jealous of his influence, began to 
poison the mind of the Sayyad Brothers against him. In a bid to 
destroy Ni/am-ul-Mulk the Sayyad Brothers ordered Dilawar Khan 
with a huge force to march again-st him. In these circumstances 
Ni/am-ul-Mulk decided to leave Malwa and proceed for safety to 
the Deccan from where he had received messages of Rani Rajasbai 
and several Muslim nobles imploring his aid for theii respective causes. 
The pursuing force of Dilawar Ali Khan, however, did not permit 
him to go beyond Husainpur where a sanguinary battle was fought 
in which Dilawar lost five thousand of his men together with his 
own life, the casualties on the other side being only very few. \yhen 
the news of this dreadful development reached the Sayyad Brothers, 
they looked blue and in a bid to conciliate Ni/.am-ul-Mulk, forwar- 
ded to him the Imperial patent to confirm him to the viceroyalty of 
the Deccan. 

Before, however, Nizam-ul-Mulk could settle himself completely 
in his new assignment, the events took yet another turn. In Delhi 
the power and position of the Sayyad Brothers was a nine day's 


1. /V?/J, p. 84. 
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wonder. Soon they fell and, appointing Mubariz Khan as his deputy 
in the Deccan, Nizam-ul>Mulk left for Delhi where in a grand Dur- 
bar held ewly in 1722, he found himself invested with the office of 
Prime Minister. This too , however, could not give him peace, for 
to his chagrin he soon discovered in Delhi that the Emperor’s 
mistress, Koki, had a great influence over the affairs. From the 
Deccan he also received the unhappy news of the evil intentions of 
Mubariz Khan to declare his independence. Preferring the Deccan 
to Delhi, he marched towards the south, secured help from Raja 
Shahu who sent him a contingent of Maratha forces under the com- 
mand of Balaji after signing an agreement with him with regard to 
their future relations ; and at Shakar Khera about eighty miles from 
Aurangabad, he gave to Mubariz Khan “one of the decisive battles 
of India, deciding as it did the future of the political domination of 
the Deccan and laying the foundation of the State of Hyderabad. 
This battle established the virtual independence of the Nizam of 
Deccan.’’^ Mubariz Khan met his death and was buried near the 
scene of the battle itself. This happened in 1724. 

The alliance between Shahu and Nizam-ul-Mulk, however, was 
a marriage of convenience which was bound to break soon. Two 
swords could not find place in the same sheath, and when Nizam-ul- 
Mulk set about con.solidating his power, he found himself at cross- 
purposes with Shahu. In vain did he espouse the cause of Shmbhaji 
of Kolhapur and sent one expedition after another to the Carnatic to 
prevent Shahu from collecting the tribute from there. With the per- 
mission of Shahu, Peshwa Baji Rao marched against Nizam-ul-Mulk 
in August 1727. 'I he latter was effectively humbled at Mungi Shev- 
gaon in the hilly country of Palkhcd where on 6 March 1 728 he was 
forced to sign a convention^ under which he promised (1) to abandon 
Sambhaji, (2) to pay the arrears and reinstate the revenue collectors 
of the Marathas from whore they had been removed, and (3) to ack- 
nowledge Shahu as the Maratha King who would be entitled to 
chauth and sardeshmukhi in the six provinces of the Deccan. 

Nizam-ul-MuIk had promised to Sambhaji to get his claims 
and titles recognised by the Emperor, but abandoned by his ally, 
the latter suffered a complete defeat at the hands of Baji Rao at 
Vishalgad in 1 730. After this the treaty of Warna was signed in 
1731 which compelled Sambhaji to acknowledge the supremacy of 
Shahu. 

All these achievements made Baji Rao’s ambitions run riot. 
For a time the Emperor in Delhi tried to placate him and set him 
up against Nizam-ul-Mulk. but the condition that he forwarded for 
this were too difficult for Imperial authorities to accept. This 

1. Yusuf Hussain, op. cit,^ pp. 131. 132. 

2 Known as the c<mvention of Mungi Shevgaon. 
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convinced the Emperor that he should rather befriend Nizamoul-Mulk 
whom he invited to Delhi and gave him the sinews of war to march 
against Baji Rao. Baji ftao with his 80,000 men and Nizam-ill- 
Mulk with his 50,000 and a “well equipped train of artillery” which 
could strike an awe in the hearts of the Marathas,^ met near Bhopal. 
But the Nizam’s nerves failed him and he yielded victory to his 
opponent. He signed the convention of Duraj Sarai on 16 January 
1738 under which the Peshwa secured for Shahu (1) the whole of 
Malwa together with sovereign rights ovei the territories that lay 
between the Narmada and the Chambal, and (2) a promise to get 
confirmation of the agreement and a reparation of fifty-lakhs of 
rupees from the Emperor. 

We may agree with Yusuf Hussain, that Nadir Shah’s invasion 
being just in the offing, probably the pressing messages of the Empe- 
ror to conclude peace and come back to Delhi made the Nizam 
do what he did.^ But the prestige and position of Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
there is no doubt, was seriously compromised. 

Nasir Jang, the son of Nizam-ul-Mulk, whom the latter had 
left in the Deccan as his deputy before he left for Delhi, proved 
belter. After Ni/am-ul-Mulk had moved to Delhi, Baji Rao set 
about with his 50,000 men to subdue the Deccan. But Nasir Jang with 
his 10,000 gave him a pitched battle on the banks of the Godawari 
which sent the Marathas reeling away from the battle-field. Ultimately 
peace between the two was concluded under which the Marathas re- 
nounced their claims on the revenues of the Deccan. Baji Rao had 
plumed himself upon his victorie.s, and this defeat broke his heart so 
much that he would prefer taking poison than appearing before 
Shahu. Luckily death came to his rescue and he expired on 28 April 
1 740. 


Nizam-iil-Mulk went back to Delhi. It is unnecessary once 
again to dilate upon Nadir Shah's invasion and discuss how under 
its impact the Imperial city went to rack and ruin. But the one fact 
that wc need mention is that Na'>ir Jang’s victory over the Marathas 
turned his head, and when Nizam-ul-Mulk returned it was now the 
turn of the son to write to him to go back to where he came from 
and leave the Deccan to him. It took some lime before the rebellious 
son could be brought back to allegiance to the father. 

CARNATIC BEFORE THE WAR 

Thus as it is clear, of all the European powers it was the French 
alone who counted at the time. The British East India Company 
had just started developing its political hold over the Deccan. Of 

1. Grant Duff, History of the Marathas, If, pp. 447. 48. 

2. Yusuf Hussain, op. cit., p. 181. 
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the Indian powers the Central Mughal authority over the Deccan 
was as good as dead. Nizam-ul-Mulk, the Mughal Viceroy of the 
Deccan, had established an independent authority, but he had a 
strong Maratha power to contend with. Besides, he had other diffi- 
culties to face in the Deccan. 

Before we continue with the Nizam’s story in the Deccan fur- 
ther, it must be made clear that when we talk of the Deccan we must 
not mistake it for the whole of Southern India. There were the 
states of Mysore, Travancore and Cochin which were completely 
outside it. 

Carnatic was a narrow strip of territory along the coast having 
the sea on its east, and it was separated by a chain of mountains from 
Mysore in the west. On its north its boundary was the river Gund- 
lakamma, while in the south of it lay the territory of Tanjore which 
was a little Maratha jagir that had been established by them in the 
seventeenth century when they advanced into the Carnatic. Further 
south, there were several other petty principalities, one of them being 
Trichinopoly which had established itself towards the close of the 
sixteenth century a> a lesult of the break-up of the Empire of 
Vijayanagar. In 1736 a Hindu widow ruled this feeble State. 

The Carnatic itself was under a Governor who was subca^dinate 
to the Viceroy of the Deccan. But just as Nizam-ul-Mulk had made 
his position hereditary, Saadatullah Khan the Nawab ot the Carnatic 
also having no son of his own, took private permission of the 
Mughal Emperor, Mohammad*' Shah, and appointed his nephew 
Dost Ali as his successor without consulting Nizam-ul-Mulk. 

On the Coromandel coast, besides, there were three important 
cities which belonged to the Europeans, i.e,, Nagapatam which vvas 
under the Dutch, Pondicherry that belonged to the French, and 
Madras which was a possession of the English. 

We have already traced in the first chapter the development 
of the French power on the coast till 1 740. Pondicherry originally 
had been a little village named Puducheri which the French settlers 
enlarged, beautified and made a centre of their activities. 

Towards the close of the 17th century Madras was a town in- 
habited by as many as 300,000 people. Before the First Carnatic 
War commenced It had three divisions ■ one was in the south which 
counted about fifty European houses, mainly English. One of these 
houses was that of the chief of the factory. And they had two 
churches, one of them being Catholic. “All these were within the 
enclosure called Fort St. George. That somewhat pompous title 
represented merely a slender wall, defended by four bastions and as 
many batteries, and with no outworks to defend them.” The nor- 
thern portion of the city was inhabited by the Armenian and Indian 
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merchants, while flirther north lay the suburb where the poorer 
Indians lived.^ 

To come back to the Carnatic, Nawab Saadatullah died in 
1732 and was succeeded byDostAli. The latter, however, failed 
to put his shoulders to the wheel and left eve^hing in the hands 
of his son Safdar Ali, and his son-in-law and Diwan Chanda Sahib. 
Reckless in their ambitions, in 1736 when the ruler of Trichinopoly 
died Safdar Ali and Chanda Sahib marched their forces over that 
State and captured it. The widowed queen of Trichinopoly is said 
to have fallen in love with Chanda Sahib who remained there as the 
governor while Safdar Ali returned to Arcot. 

The occupation of Trichinopoly opened the flood-gates of the 
destructive forces that threatened to engulf the Carnatic. Mir Asad, 
the newly appointed Diwan in place of Chanda Sahib, began “to 
insinuate charges of ambition against his predecessor.”* The Mara- 
thas were enraged at the extinction of a Hindu principality, more so 
when instigated by Nizam-ul-Mulk. Nizam-ul-Mulk’s mind had been 
exercised ever since the governorship of Carnatic had become here- 
ditary without his permission, but he himself had been too busy 
elsewhere to do anything in this regard. So the Marathas marched 
into Carnatic under the leadership of Raghuji Bhonsle and Fateh 
Singh in May 1740. Dost Ali was defeated and slain at Damal 
Cherue ; his Diwan, Mir Asad was taken prisoner ; while Safdar 
Ali who was coming to their help, went back to Vellore. Marchmg 
ahead, the Marathas occupied Arcot and forced a treaty upon Safdar 
Ali who undertook (1) to pay an indemnity of 40 lakhs of rupees, 
and (2) to pay a regular chauth to them. On the other hand the 
Marathas recognised him as the new Nawab of Carnatic and pro- 
mise<i to get Trichinopoly released from Chanda Sahib, whom he now 
considered his rival. 

The Marathas fulfilled their last promi.se and on 26 March 1741, 
they secured the surrender of Chanda Sahib who was carried away 
to Satara as a prisoner. But Safdar Ali gained nothing, for the 
Marathas left behind Murari Rao Ghotepade with a garrison of 
14,000 troops to govern Trichinopoly on their own behalf. 

By this time the French city of Pondicherry had been fullv 
fortified by its governor M. Dumas, so much so that considering it 
impregnable both Chanda Sahib and Safdar Ali had sent their fami- 
lies thither before the crisis with the Marathas precipitated, ^h*^ 
was bound to have an undesirable effect over the morals of the 
Indian people. Yet more so, when during the siege-operations of 
Trichinopoly the Marathas demanded a payinent of 60 lakhs of rupees 
and the surrender of Chanda Sahib's family by M. Dumas, they 


1 . Malicson, Lord Clive, pp. 9- 1 1 

2. fhid. 
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received a significant as well as interesting reply : “Our country, 
France, produces neither gold nor silver ; that which we bring with us 
to buy merchandise comes to us from foreign countries. Our country 
produces only iron and soldiers whom we know how to employ 
against those who molest us unjustly.”^ 

Safda; Ali did not feel secure at defenceless Arcot. He had 
therefore already sent away his family for safety, and now himself 
moved to the strong fortress of Vellore to live with Murti/a Ah, the 
husband of his sister. There, however, Murtiza Ali proved trea- 
cherous and Safdar Ali was first poisoned and soon thereafter stabbed 
to death. Murti/a was ptoclaimed the new Nawab, Hut he could 
not remain so for long. Public opinion was aroused against his foul 
play and he had to offecl his escape from Aicot in woman’s 
clothes. Safdar All’s son, Saiyud Muhammad Khan, who at this 
time was at Madras, was proclaimed by the army as the new Nawab. 

It was under these circumstances that Nizam-til-Mulk now 
decided to march to Carnatic at the head of 2,00,000 foot and 80.000 
horse to restore his shattered authority. He was not only able to 
expel the Marathas from 1 nchiiiopoly. but also cleared them from 
Carnatic : and refusing to recognise Sai>ud Muhammad Khan, he 
appointed his commandei-in-chief, Khwaja Abdullah as Nawab. 
Thereafter he went bask to Golkonda. 

I he Khwaja, however, could never assume the rems ot his 
new oflice. He had accompanied Ni/am-ul-Mulk back to Golkonda, 
and the morning he was to start for Carnatic, he was found dead in 
his bed. Some say it was a death fiom joy. but some blame 
Anwar-ud-dm, a distinguished soldier of the Nizam, who was appoin- 
ted as the next Nawab. 

By this time, however, the Nizam had sensed that the appoint- 
menl of Anwar-ud-din was bound to be unpopular in Carnatic. 
He therefore proclaimed that Anwar-ud-dm would hold office only 
till Slaiyud Muhammad arrived to the age of manhood. Till that 
time Anwar would act as his guardian. 

Soon, however, yet another tragedy took place. Saiyud Mu- 
hammad shortly alter his arrival at Arcot. went to preside at a 
marriage where people saw' a dagger plunged into his heart. The man 
who did it was supposed to be an agent of Murtiza Ah. the muiderer 
of his father. But Anwar-ud-din was also blamed. Nizam-ul-Mulk 
rebuked him for his negligence, yet he could not find anybody else 
to hold the charge of the office. Anwar-ud-din was therefore confir- 
med as the Nawab of Carnatic. 

1. Martincau, Dupleix et 1‘ Jnde Frarcaise, II p. 22 — quoted by Yusuf Husam, 

jp. at., p. 209 
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It was at this juncture in 1744 that the news of the commence* 
ment of the Austrian War of Succession came to India. In this war 
England and France found themselves in opposite camps. The 
involvements of the home countries in Europe could not fail to 
influence the mutual relationship of their trading companies in India. 

This was the time when confusion reigned supreme in Delhi. 
The rising Maratha power though weakened by internal dissensions, 
still was strong enough to make this confusion worse confounded 
Nizam-ul-Mulk in the Deccan had defied Delhi, but he was not 
strong enough to face the Marathas and at the same time to assert 
his authority over Carnatic. And so far as Carnatic itself was con- 
cerned, the political chaos that had plagued it made it unfit to assert 
its moral and political authority over the European interests. In 
these circumstances came the news of the Austrian War of Succession 
which burst m India into the First Carnatic War. 

F VENTS OF THE WAR 

About four years before the first Carnatic war had commenced, 
a French squadron under La Bourdonnais had been sent to the Indian 
waters to operate against the British in the event of a war which 
seemed imminent. But since the crisis did not precipitate, the squa- 
dron was recalled to Mauritius from where it had come. The result 
was that at the time the war actually broke out the French had no 
ships of war in the Indian waters. Alarmed by the situation, M. 
Dupleix who had been appointed Governoi of Pondicherry in 
October 1741, appealed to Morse, the Governor of Madras, that 
although their home countries were at war against each other in 
Europe, in India they should remain neutral. In reply Morse is said 
to ha\e agreed to the proposal, but at the same time he “warned 
Dupleix that the> would have no control over King's ships that might 
arrive."* 

At the time Morse gave this warning to Dupleix, he was 
actually expecting a strong British squadron under Commodore 
Barnett to appear off Madras at any moment. Barnett', as he appear- 
ed in the India waters, “intercepted and captured the French 
Merchantmen^ together with some richly laden vessels. Dupleix 
appealed to Anwar-ud-din. the Nawab of Carnatic, to ask the British 
to desist from hostilities. The Nawab wrote to the British with the 
result that Barnett took no further step against the French. 

Soon, however, the situation changed. Just as Dupleix was 
making his efforts to keep peace with the British in India, he called 
on La Bourdonnais at Mauritius to come to his aid immediately. La 

1. Cambridge Jli.ituiy of India, (1963), V. p. 120. 

2. MaUcson. J^rd Clive, p 22 
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Bourdonnais soon reached the Indian waters with eight warships. On 
the other hand, Barnett died in April 1746 to be succeeded in the 
command of the British squadron by Peyton who was supposed to 
be an unenterprising seaman. Barnett had only four ships of war the 
best of which, Mithvav, sprung a leak. Besides, the Indian climate 
had told heavily on his men, and his ships having been absent from 
the dockyard for a long time, were rather in a weak position 
generally. 

As Peyton he.ird La Bourdonnais approach the Indian waters, 
he proceeded to intercept him and cruised off Nagapatam. 1 he two 
squadrons fought on the afternoon of 6 July 1746 and the morning 
of the 7th. In these actions, howevei, Peyton failed to make any im- 
pression and sailed away for safety to the Hoogli to await the arrival 
of a reinforcement 1 he french squadron left with the honours of 
the day, anchored off Pondicherry on the evening of 8 July 

Determined to take advantage of the situation, the french fleet 
appeared befoie the undefended town of Madras on 15 September 
A besieging foice of 1,100 Euiopcan soldiers, a large number of 
whom had been taken out of the ships and some Indian and Alrican 
recruits, summonec! Moi >c, (he Govcinor of Madras to suricndei 

As the I rench were prcpaiing foi an offensive now Moisc ti.ok 
his turn and appealed to Nawab Anwar-ud-din for help. But probably 
because no presents accompanied the appeal, the Nawab did not 
respond till the French actually appeared before Madras. Now lie 
sent Dupleix a wainine which the latter conveniently ignored 
NVhen the warning was icpeated, Dupleis coolly icplied that he was 
trying to capture Madias so as to Jeloei it into the hinds of the 
Nawab himself. 

In the meanwhih the action against Madras continued, with the 
result that after getting two of Ihcr 1 nglishmen and toui of the 
others filled, the Biitish signed then capital ition with the I rench on 
21 Septeinbci undci which the I nglish should surrender themselves as 
prisoneis of wai, thai the town should be immediately delivered up; 
but that It should be .i/'terwa''ds laasomcd 

1 he fall of Madias into the hands of the french has been 
atliibuted to several ..ausi,s I here is no doubt that the defence of 
Madr.is had nevei been built to lace a siege, yet the wil and wisdom 
cvhibilcd In the F nglish Icadcis would descivc anything but pi me 
In this Connection ihc nai' played by Peyton may Jehnitcly he ci in- 
cised, more particuiiih v hen wc learn that much of the besieging 
force Ilf the 1 rench af Madras came only from then ships. Had 
Peyton been couragci'iis enough pist 1c' stav upon the coast even 

t Oiin Ifislon u »/i(' ' 1 ,' ' I I iws'nr/o'i (fit" Bnt'sh \ation in InJo'^ta i . 
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without any attempt to fight, the French should not have found it 
easy to deseri their ships. 

Be that as it may, the capture of Madras instead of making 
the French happy, rather brought about a clash between Dupleix and 
La Bourdonnais. For the latter, true to his agreement, wanted to 
permit the British to ransom the city, while the former wished it to 
^ retained by the Freneh. In this clash Prof. Dodwell has refused 
to recognise any national interest which may have been at stake. 
According to him, “the question was really, who was to make money 
out of Madras ?”^ But the following words of Ouplcix which were 
addressed to La Bourdonnais definitely convey a different impression: 
“. . . in the name of God; in the name of your children, of your wife 
. . . Let us then profit by our opportunity, for the glorj' of our 
monarch, and for the general interests of a nation which will regard 
you as its restorer in India. 

The arguments between the two French leaders were prolonged, 
and w'hen they could not decide the matter between themselves, 
nature came to their assistance. Suddenly a tei rifle storm broke out 
on the coast which crippled the French fleet and compelled La Bour- 
donnais to sail for the islands, leaving behind a considerable number 
of soldiers who now passed under the control of Dupleix. Thus left 
master of the situation, the latter refused to return Madras to the 
British. 

In the meanw'hile, the fall of Madras took Nawab Anwar ud- 
din by .surprise who now demanded that the city should be handed 
over to him as promised. Dupleix temporised with him, with the 
result that the Nawab sent a force of 10,000 men under the command 
of his eldest son Mahfu? Khan to enforce compliance to his wishes. 
Here now, how'ever, a development took place which gave a com- 
pletely new turn to the European activities in India. 

The Nawab's forces blockaded Fort St. George, but soon the 
French made a sally under La Tour and administered a '^evere blow 
on their assailants compelling them to retire to St. 'I home. Paradis 
brought a reinforcement. The entire army of Mahfu/ Khan attempt- 
ed to bar his progress on the banks of the river Adyar. Only 230 
European and about 7,0()<) Indian soldicis were all (hat l*aradis had at 
that time. But he made his men gallantly wade through the bi east- 
high water and deliver an attack. A tumble slaughter was witnessed 
on the army of Mahfu/ Khan and it was unceremoniously hustled 
out of the i'lcnch way. 

The battle of Adyar has a great significance in the history of 
the growth of European political power in India. Lirsl, as a result 

1 . The Cambridge ffhtory of Mia, V, p. 121. 

2 Quoted by Malleson, History of the French in India, p. 144. 
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of the French success in this battle, the terror of the Indian princes 
vanished. Secondly, the European military system, under which a 
full reliance was placed over infantry supported by artillery, definitely 
demonstrated its superiority over that of the Indian princes which 
depended mainly on the cavalry. And thirdly, “It brought into 
view, silently but surely, the possibility of the conquest of India by 
one or other of the two European powers on the Coromandel 
coast.”* 

To come back to Madras, its capture encouraged Dupleix in 
his designs to annihilate the British power on. the Coromandel coast. 
Some sixteen miles to the south of Pondicherry was another small 
fort of the British, named Fort St. Da\id. Eighteen months after 
the fall of Madras, Dupleix tried to capture it, but in vain. The 
Nawab’s forces were preparing to assist the British, but they were 
weaned away by Dupleix who agreed to have the Nawab’s flag hoist- 
ed over Fort St. George for a week after which the Nawab would 
issue a written order to graciously make over the town to the French. 
The Nawab was also to receive presents from the French to the 
value of 40,000 rupees. As a result of all this the Nawab’s proposed 
help to the British was withdrawn. But even then the French failed 
in taking the Fort St. David. 

The departure of La Bourdonnais had in fact made a material 
difference to the situation. The arrival of a new British comfhander. 
Griffin, also helped the British to recover from their feebleness. In 
this manner the year 17^7 passed, as also did the year l'^48 till the 
month of June when Bouvet appeared with a French squadron to 
land treasure at Madras. He, liowever, refused to give a battle to 
Griffin who lay before Pondicherry to prevent the French from land- 
ing there. 

A large British expedition under the command of Rear-Admiral 
Boscawen appeared in the Indian waters early in August to avenge 
the English insult at the hands of the Fiench. Pondicherry was 
besieged. But thanks to their defective strategy and inefficient 
leadership, here again the British failed to revert the misfortune 
that they were dogged by. Boscawen raised the siege and retired to 
Fort St. David leaving once again the honours of the war to the 
French. 

At St. David Boscawen was making preparations for one more 
attempt to take Pondicherry when the new-, arrived that England and 
F rance had concluded peace in Europe by signing the Treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapellc (1748). Under this treaty the British and the French 
were to cease their ho.stiIities in India forthwith, and the French were 
to leturn Madras to the British in return for Louisburg in North 
America ^vhich waste be restored to the French. The work of 
Boscawen was thus completed and he sailed back home. 

1. Mallcson, Lor(i\. the, p. 26. 
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But the First Carnatic War was not fought in vain. The 
peace restored in 1748 was very much different from the peace of 
1744. In 1744 the Nawab of Carnatic was still an overlord and the 
British and the French on the Coromandel coast his liegemen. But 
now there was no need for the British to pay for Madras the quit- 
rent which they renounced in 1 752. Secondly, the magic spell of 
the oriental military power was completely shattered and the awe 
which the Indian priitces previously inspired in the European hearts, 
now ceased to exist. Then, the superiority of the European methods 
of military discipline and infantry over cavalry having been demons- 
trated as we have already seen, it inspired the foreigners to enter into 
greater adventures to gain political power in India which was fast 
escaping the Mughal hands. Fourthly, the circumstances had forced 
La Bourdonnais to leave behind a large number of trained soldiers 
when he sailed away from the Indian waters. Duplcix who had 
learnt how he could play a decisive role in the Indian affairs, got an 
opportunity with the help of these men to realise his ambitions. 
Fifthly, as a result of this war the French established their reputation 
as great lighters, though the gains made by them were completely lost 
when they were compelled to restore Madras to the British. And 
lastly, between the French and the British, it was clearly demonstrat- 
ed that the ultimate success would follow only him who v/as power- 
ful at sea. 



9 

The Second Carnatic War, 1749-1754 

THE CIRCUMSTANCES 

The Eirst CarnaticVVar had exhausted the resources both ol 
the I rcnch and the British trading companies in India. Now, theie- 
fore, both wanted peace But war or peace, it is not entirely in the 
control of man to have citlier of them as he wishes In fact the 
peace between the two powers had not yet been concluded when 
nature set itself at preparing the giound foi vet another clash between 
the two 

Huiing the I II t f arnatic War, both the European poweis had 
enhanced ihcii military st-ength by raising troops locally and by 
getting bodies ol them from I uiopc After the War was over it was 
not found cas> to disband the local reciuit* in whose training and 
equipment they had spent Ic'itunes, while the Furojiean soldieis 
could be sent back home only during the shipping season which was 
quite some time ahead Both the poweis. therefore, got anxious to 
place then troops at the disposal of the Indian princes if thev them- 
selves coulo be lehevcd of the expense 

On the other hand, the things were developing in such a way 
that the Indian piinces theinscbcs, thanks to their mutual jealousies 
and contest for power, could not help appealing to the forcigneis 
for help The pace in this ci nnevtion was set by Tanjore, followed 
by Cainatic, and then by the Nawab of the Deccan himself 

lanjorehad been conquered by Shivaji’s father Shahji who 
had confeiied it on his biother \enkaji Venkaji was followed by 
his son Tukaji on the throne of Tanjore The latter dice in 1738 
surxixed by his two legitimate sems. Baba Sahib and Shahji. and a 
third soil named Partab Smgh who was his oflspnng by a concubine 
Baba Sahib succeeded his father T ukaji but died soon and w 
succeeded by hi brother Shahii The latter, however proved a 
failure m the stau* craft with the lesult that Pratab Singh set him 
aside and occupied the thione for himself in 1741 
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Within Tanjore was a small place known as Devikottai which 
lay at the mouth of the Colcroon and the possession of which would 
enable a foreign power to control a part of the river which was quite 
navigable, together with all ihe trade that was carried through it. 
Devikottai captured the imagination ol the British and they offered 
to help Shahji against Piatab Singh on the condition that the 
former w ould surrender this place to them after he got back his 
throne. The agreement was signed, and in April 1 749 a British 
expedition led by Captain Cope appeared befoie Devikottai, though 
It failed to secure its purpose, fhc second British expedition appear- 
ed undei Major I awience and Pratab Singh agreed on 23 June to 
surrender to the British Devikottai together wiih certain suriounding 
teriitory whn.h would fetch them an annual levcnue of 3f\.K'0 mpecs 
Devikottai having been sccuicd, nobody bothen.d lor Shah)i who was 
gianlcd a small pension and kept by the Hiitish undei thou surveil- 
lance at Madras. Ihc ot.cupation of Devikottai by the Biitish set a 
precedence wlmh was soon followed by the 1 leiKh m the ( ouit ol 
Hydciabad, as also in Carnatic 

During the hirst Cainatic Wai neilhei the Biilish nor the 
f icnch had evei ovci looked the necessity to st lengthen their icspct- 
tivc influence in the court of Nuum-ul-Mulk and to win his support. 
Ihc 1 tench sent their agent Ghulam Imam Hussain who was able to 
develop a pronounced pi o-l rench tendency m the Ni/am. On the 
other liand the Biitish sent then agent Mutyalu Naiyak who wms able 
to influence Nasii Jang, the son ot Ni/am-ul-Miilk, in their favour 
1 he stoiy. however, ended soon when Ni/am-ul-Mulk died in 1748, 
the year in which peace was concluded between the British and the 
f lench under the Ireaty of Aiv-la-C’hapcIle. 

Ni/am-ul-Mulk was succeeded by his son Nasir Jang who had a 
pow'erful army of 70 ,(j 00 men under his command which was an 
eyesore to Saldar Jang, the Nawab Wa/ii of Oudli. Within Hydera- 
bad too his position did not go uncontested. Mu/aflai Jang, a 
nephew of Nasir Jang and the grandson ol Ni/am al-Mi Ik. w'ho was 
the Governor of Bijapur and Adoni. ion spued against liis uncle. 
He was able to win the support of Safdai Jang for Ins cause; certain 
other small powers, together w'lta some influential nobles of Hydera- 
bad also offered him their secret support But he was not content, 
llcie was a cliance for the Trent h to avail 

Down in the Carnatic als » the things wj'-c maturing to merit 
the attention of the Trench Ch inda Sahib whom, as we have al- 
ready socn, the Ma^athas had tax, ii away as H prisoner to Poona in 
1741, w IS set free early in I US. N- s.ionei was Chanda Sahib 
leleaseJ than he staitcd estabbsli nj secret t intacts with Mu/affar 
Jang to help him replace Nasii king at Hyileiabad, while he himself 
would be helped to supplant Nnwar- id-din m the Carnatic. Dupleix 
also had some old scores to sntle Willi the Nawab of Carnatic for 
his having helped the British during the siege of Pondicherry. In 
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these circumstances it ^as not difficult for a triple alliance to preci- 
pitate. The three parties joined their forces which numbered 38,400 
and gave Anwar-ud-din a battle at Ambur, The latter was 'defeated 
and slam on 3 August 1 748, while his son Mahfuz Khan was taken 
prisoner. 

After this victory Aiu/atfar Jang declared himself the Nizam of 
the Deccan, while he nominated Chanda Sahib as the Nasv^ab of the 
Carnatic Dupleix was lewaided with the grant of the territories of 
\ illiyanallur and Bahur, together with the island of Divy and the 
province of Masiilipatam on the coast ol Orissa 

Anwar-ud-din had been slain and his son Mahfu/ Khan taken 
prisonei But the story ot this family did not yet end Mohammad All, 
another son of Anwai-ud-din, escaped to frichinopoly where he 
started making preparations to get back the throne of the Carnatic 
Here now was an oppoitunity for the British to a‘sist him and also 
to make a common cause with Nasir Jang, for they were sure if the 
gams which the trench had made went unchecked, they must ulti- 
mately make an attempt to annihilate the British power in this coun- 
tiy. Already m reply to the grants secured by Dupleix, tK British 
had occupied St Ihomc which lay less than four miles from 
Madras and the possession of which was vital for them, foi Dupleix 
had claimed it on behalf of Chanda Sahib. This is what prepared 
the ground foi the Second Carnatic War between the French and the 
British in India, though their home countries were at peace with each 
other in I urope 

The War 

When Mohammad Ah took refuge in the fort of Trichinopoly, 
it was not properly garrisoned or provisioned I he remnant of the 
Carnatic troops which he had with him, having just arrived from 
Ambur, were not in an exhilarating condition either The British 
soldieis who came from Madras to join him, were only a handful in 
number It was not diflkult in these circumstances to secure the 
suirendei of Frichnopoly if Chanda Sahib had immediately marched 
against it as he was exhorted by Dupleix But the former thought 
It better to march upon fanjoic first and persuaded the French also 
to this end, with the hope that they would be able to secure a large 
tribute from that State for their maintenance 

The forces of the French and Chanda Sahib were thus misdirect- 
ed. Tanjore, encouraged by the British and hoping to receive 
help from Nasir Jang, kept its enemies engaged for as long as three 
months. And when ultimately the Raja of Tanjore agreed to pay to 
the allies an amount of 7,000,000 rupees, the news arrived that Nasir 
Jang had appeared on the borders of the Carnatic The siege of Tan- 
jore had to be raised, while Trichinopoly went on gathering strength. 
The British also took advantage of the situation and helped 
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themselves by occupying Tiruvendipuram near Cuddalote. All this 
happened early in 1750. 

Thus the situation took yet another turn. Nasir Jang had 
under his command a huge army which was also supported by the 
English who joined him under the command of Captain Cope. To- 
wards the end of March 1 750, the two armies faced each other on 
the banks of the Jinji. But before the battle could commence, on the 
night of 4 April some thirteen^ French officers fled in panic to Pondi- 
cherry and Muzaffar Jang threw himself at the mercy of his uncle 
Nasir Jang who took him a prisoner. Content with this gain, Nasir 
Jang retired to Arcot where for a period of six months he kept on 
enjoying ease and complacency. 

Dupleix, however, was a different type. He was not prepared 
to reconcile to such a humiliating condition. He started re-orga- 
nising his army and strengthening his resources. He occupied 
Tiiuviti and Villupuram and on 12 September 1750, the French troops 
under the command of Bussy, wrested from Mohammad Ali the fort 
of Jmji which was hitherto supposed as impregnable. This shook 
the Nizam Nasir Jang from his slumber and he decided to take the 
warnings of Mohammad All and the British which had so far been 
given him in vain. But it was now too late. 

Before Nasir Jang moved out of Arcot, the capital of the 
Carnatic, the diplomacy of Dupleix was already at work in his own 
court as well. Dupleix had already won the secret sympathies for 
Mu/afTar Jang, of some of the Nizam’s nobles including the Nawabs 
of Cuddapah, Karnul and Savaiuir. And as the battle between the 
opposing armies started, ^omj of tlie Nizam s troops deserted him. 
I he confusion that followed, helped the Nawab of Cuddapah who 
secretly attacked Nasir Jang and pul him to death. Muzaflar Jang 
was forthwith released and proclaimed as the Nizam of the Deccan 
in December 1750. 

It was indeed a great victory for Dupleix. “Muzaffar Jang was 
invited to Pondicherry, which he entered in the same palanquin with 
Dupleix. Next day’s Durbar was a riot of noise and colour, of kettle 
drums, elephants, flags, jewels, canopies and tapestries. Dupleix 
was given a robe of honour, titles, a fortress and villages, and a Jagir 
(estate) of 10 ).')') ) rupees He was appointed Nawab of the lands 
between the K-istna and Cipe Comorin, with Chanda Sahib under 
him as Nawab of Arcot The vast treasure accumulated during 
Nizam-ul-Mulk's long and profitable career was lavishly distributed 
to the deserving. Dupleix himself w.is said to have received £200,000 
m cash, as well a> miny valuable jewels 

1 The Camhndt;e Hislors of India. V p I’’’’ 

I Thoms(»n, F.D. and Oarratl, O.T., Ri\e and fulfilment of British Rule in 
India, (I9f'2), p 74 
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Dupleix had secured a resounding success, and its one signi- 
ficance was that the British would now have to live in Madras only 
under the supremacy of the French. Floyer, the British Governor 
of Fort St. David, probably did not comprehend the steady rise of 
the French power, or what is generally believed, he was incapable of 
reacting to it in a daring manner, with the result that he had rather 
sent his congratulations to Chanda Sahib when the latter became the 
new Nawab of Carnatic after the battle of Ambur. 

Soon, however, the situation took yet another turn. On 28 
September 1750 Saunders, a more capable n^n had replaced Floyer 
and he was now watching the situation more carefully. Mohammad 
Ali had been saved from an immediate attack, he had gained time 
and was re-inforced by the British. On the other hand, a lucky 
development for the British took place in the camp of Muzaffar Jang 
who requested Dupleix to send with him for his security some French 
soldiers to Hyderabad. Bussy, the French soldier was deputed for 
the purpose and he left for the Deccan on 15 January 1751. In this 
manner the French forces which could be employed against Moham- 
mad Ali, were reduced. Mazafiar Jang himself did not live long 
after succeeding Nasir Jang, for he was soon murdered by the same 
group of people who had done his predecessor to death. Bussy 
acted promptly and placed Salabat Jang, a brother of Nasir Jang on 
the throne. The latter rewarded the French suitably by furthiJr grants 
of property, and territory, and made it yet more necessary for them 
to keep their forces in Hyderabad. 

All this helped the British. For when Dupleix ultimately de- 
cided to take Trichinopoly he was in a weaker position than before 
and the British were strong. The situation for the British, however, 
still was desperate. For when Chanda Sahib decided to take Tri- 
chinopoly, he massed nearly all his available troops and was assisted 
by as many as 900 Frenchmen ; while Mohammad Ali, on the other 
hand, had only about 5,000 soldiers of his own who had not more 
than 600 Englishmen to help them. Trichinopoly in these circum- 
stances was not expected to resist for long, while its fall, without any 
doubt, would invite the victorious armies to open the flood-gates of 
their attack on Madras which at the time was but poorly defended. 
All minds on the side of the British were depressed. 

But here now appeared Clive, a genius, who grasped the whole 
situation as none else did. He proposed to Saunders that the only 
chaiK'e for Trichinopoly, and therefore also for Madras, lay in attack- 
ing Arcot which lay completely denuded of all reliable men who 
could defend it. This would compel the enemy to raise their scige of 
Trichinopoly, or at least to reduce their pressure against it so that 
they could prevent Arcot from falling into the British hands. The pro- 
posal was worth a trial, and Saunders immediately accepted it, leaving 
the responsibility for its execution to Clive himself. 
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Qive set forth from St. David on 26 Au^st 175(, with only 
200 English and 300 Indian soldiers under his command. He had 
only three small field-pieces with him, while of “his eight officers, 
four were volunteers from the civil service who, with two of the 
others, had never been under fire.” Clive “reached the vicinity of 
Arcot on the 31st, surprised the fort, and compelled the town to 
surrender, without losing a single man.”^ 

Clive had accomplished a marvellous feat and it brought about 
its reaction almost instantaneously. As the news of the event spread 
the fair weather friends started collecting round the British and 
Mohammad Ali. Several petty princes who ruled the territories between 
Trichinopoly and the eastern coast, Murari Rao, a famous Maratha 
chief, the raja of Mysore and the ruler of Tanjore — all entered the 
field to support Mohammad Ali. On the other hand Chanda Sahib 
had immediately to despatch 3,000 of his best soldiers under the 
command of his son Raja Sahib to take back Arcot. They were help- 
ed by 150 Frenchmen. “The siege b^an on the 23rd of September. 
It was characterised by extraordinary tenacity, great daring infinite 
powers of resource on the part of Clive and the defenders. The 
sepoys vied with the English alike in courage and in capacity to with- 
stand fatigue, hunger and thirst. Their self-denial, displayed when 
they insisted that the water which was brought to them under much 
hardship should be offered first to their European comrades, went the 
round of the world,” Little wonder, the besiegers ultimately with- 
drew in humiliation and disappeared in the direction of Vellore.* 

Clive’s victory, however, was still not complete. Raja Sahib, while 
retiring from Arcot, had been re-inforced by French forces from 
Pondicherry and thus strengthened took post at Arni which lay about 
seventeen miles to the south of Arcot. To humble Raja Sahib further 
Clive set out from Arcot, and joined by Murari Rao with his 1,000 
Maratha troopers, he took Timeri and suddenly appeared before Arni. 
Here again the contest was very much unequal, Clive fighting almost 
the double of his numbers. His gallantry and excellently fitted 
moves, however, paid him well again and the enemy ultimately dis- 
persed leaving behind about 50 Frenchmen and 1 50 Indian soldiers 
killed or wounded. Clive, on the other hand, lost a total number of 
not more than 60 soldiers. 

All these successf ul exploits of Clive not only earned him a 
great name and fame, but also a large number of soldiers who 
now deserted Raja Sahib and joined his victorious army. The ruler 
of Arni also promised to come out for Mohammad Ali. After this 
Clive captured Kanchipuram, and then garrisoning Arcot well, he 
retired to Madras to be welcomed and honoured by the Governor 
Saunders at Fort St. David. 

1 Malleson, Lord Clive (Indian Reprlnl). pp 39, 40. 

'2. /Wd , pp. 41-42 
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One stage of his war>like activities having been completed, Clive 
now prepared for the second. French General Law had be^ besieg- 
ing Trichinopoly along with Chanda Sahib. In vain did Diipleix 
try continuously to impress upon him the idea that he should press 
on for his success at that place without paying any heed to the deve- 
lopments taking place at Arcot or elsewhere. For the same daring 
spirit did not animate Law as did Dupleix. The result was that 
Dupleix started thinking of some alternative plan to counter the gains 
which Clive bad made. The British had divided and humbled the 
forces of their opponents by capturing Arcot and Dupleix now deci- 
ded to pay them in the same com by attacking Madras. 

Dupleix persuaded Raja Sahib to follow his scheme. The latter 
raised some fresh troops and Joined by 400 French soldiers suddenly 
attacked and took the town of Punamalai lying about 13 miles south- 
west of Madras. From here they could have easily marched on 
Madras and taken it, for it was not at the time garrisoned by more 
than a hundred men. But they once again committed a tactical 
mistake similar to the one they had committed when they did not 
take Trichinopoly just at the time it was occupied by Mohammad Ali, 
and decided rather to coerce the northern Arcot which would force 
the British to abandon Trichinopoly. For this purpose they occupied 
Kanchipuram and then marched to Vandalur from where Madras lay 
about 25 miles to the north. 


Clive was at this time at Fort St. David where he and Saunders 
prepared so that the former should be able to march to the relief of 
Trichinopoly. But when the disquieting news of the fresh moves of 
the enemy reached them, they changed their plans. Urgent message 
to Bengal brought some troops from there, four-fifths of those 
garrisoning Arcot were also called out. and Clive marched towards 
Vandalur forthwith. The enemy, however, left the place before Clive 
arrived, and marched in the direction of Arcot encamping on the way 
at Kaveripak, only 10 miles to the cast of their destination. Clive 
reaching Vandalur, soon left it in the hot pursuit of the enemy. He 
reached Kaveripak before the enemy could make any further move. 
Once again a sanguinary battle was fought in which Clive suffered a 
loss of seventy men, while his enemy suffered fifty killed and 300 
wounded before it disappeared. As a consequence the northern Arcot 
was cleared of the enemy and Clive retired once again to Fort 
St. David. 

After this the only move now left for Clive was to march to the 
relief of Trichinopoly. Soon Stringer Lawrence, Clive's senior, arri- 
ved from England and took command of the force with Clive as next 
to him in command. They now marched towards Trichinopoly. The 
French tried to itercept them, but they were ultimately able to fight 
their way through to join Mohammad Ali. 
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This success of the British and the fact of the several pett> 
princes together with that of Mysore' having joined Mohammad All, 
demoralised Law who moved back to the island of Seringham. 
Paichanda, a fortified pagoda on the northern bank of the Coleroon 
formed the gateway through which Seringham could communicate 
with the country. In a bid to cut off this communication Clive 
marched to capture the pagoda. On his way thither he occupied 
Semiaveram, Mutachanellur and Lalgudi and should have soon Uiken 
Paichanda as well when M. d'Auteuil sent by Dupieix to the relief of 
Law, appeared in Ltatur which was only 15 miles away from Clive’s 
headquarters at Semia\ciam Cl ivc had to effect a hasty retreat to 
the lattei place. Clive was still at Semiaveram whetl Law despatched 
a body of men through Paichanda and took Cl''^ by surprise by 
falling upon him during a night. A desperate situation was created, 
but cool and composed C live met it and securtd the suriender of his 
assailants Aftei this he easily occupied Paichanda, marched on 
lUatur from where d’Auleuil rctieated to Volkonda. Clive continued 
the pursuit of the enemy to the latter place and forced d’AutcuiI also 
to surrender on 29 May 1752. On 1 June Law followed suit toge- 
thei with his 600 men. whcieafter the whole besieging army together 
with Chanda Sahib laid down its arms One unhappy feature of 
this whole diama however, was that shoMlv after his suriender, 
Chanda Sahib confided in the Ra)a oflanjoie who got him 
beheaded * 

( live sailed for Fngland in 1753. The Directors lionised him 
and in appreciation of his seivices presented him with a jewelled 
sword •* Back in India, howesei it still took some time before the 
Second Carnatic War came to a close The last shot of this war still 
remained to be fired. 

Duplcix was still not i.coiiciled to his fate Though he re- 
ceived mslruLiions from liomc lo bring the hostilities to a close, he 
wanted to continue with them at least foi some time more in the 
hope that he would get an opportunity to letncvc the 1 n nch prestige. 
I he ilcsired oppoilunity soon offeieu itself though the f'ate was loo 
much against him lo enable him to use it fully to his advantage. 

The oppoilunity came when the Biitish claimed Iiichinopoly 
for Ihemsel'.cs while Mohammad \li cv ase-l hmisclf saying he had 
promised it to N'anjia) tlic Kcuent of Mysoi^ iP reluiii for the help 

1 ^s dill ai'" li i.u‘ ctJ 

2 Sec Mill, History of huhu, Ilf, pp f ii-4 Mill blames Lawren.o loi his indif- 

-Mence tovvaids ilw 'sic ol ( liaiida Sahib wh sin ii ht- desired, he ccsuld 
have idivcn in his o>vn cus'odv Bu’ he doc, ma in ke it clear as to why 
Lawrence should have do ibted ihc man in v liom ( nand i Sahib hii isclf did 
confide . 

3 disc, however, graciou'ly dcJincd saying it wdi I awiencc who deserved 
the honoui first. 
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the latter had rendered during the seige of the town. Dupleix bad 
by this time been reinforced by 500 soldiers reoefntly arrived' from 
Prance, and was further strengthened when as a result of his untiring 
^orts spread over about six months he was able to secure the deser- 
tion of Murari Rao from the British cause. He was therefore in a 
position now to offer his help to Nanjraj if he desired to assert his 
claims, provided he paid the whole expense of the French troops till 
the fall of Trichinopoly and pay Dupleix a sum of 3,000,000 rupees 
thereafter. The final agreement having been reached, the confederate 
forces besieged Trichinopoly once again. 

But Dupleix was not served by the spirited military officers as 
Saunders had the privilege of being served. In vain did he put Saussay 
Maissin, Aslruc and Mainville in command of the French forces one 
after another. Despite their success here and there - particularly that 
of Mainville— they all proved to be a dismal failure. Nor ivas 
Dupleix lucky enough to have allies on whom he could depend. 
Nanjraj, the Mysorean commandant joined the French more in search 
of plunder than in that of any lasting honour for his State, and no 
sooner had he joined than he started talking of going back to Mysore 
and Murari Rao, if he could desert the British, could be relied upon 
to be faithless to the french as well. On the other hand Law- 
rence who commanded the British troops, was steadfast and com- 
posed. A reverse or two could not unnerve him, and the fortunes 
also seemed to be in his favour when he saw before him the confe- 
deracy breaking up. The c<?up de grace to the French was given 
when the news arrived that Godehcu had landed at Pondicherry on 
1 August 1754 and siiperi>eded Dupleix on the 2nd. Dupleix had 
been recalled to France for his war-like activities, and Godeheu sent 
to conclude peace with the British In October the truce between 
the two European powers was made to be followed in December 
1 754, by a provisional treaty subject to confirmation from Europe. 
And this brought the Second Carnatic War to a close. 

Under the terms of the Treaty, the two parties were to renounce 
for the future all Muslim offices and dignities. Secondly, they were 
now not to interfere in the disputes of the local powers. Thirdly, 
their mutual territorial possessions were defined and fourthly the 
navigation of certain rivers was regulated between the two. 

The terms of the treaty which is known as the Treaty of Pondi- 
cherry are extremely significant. If it is asserted that the British 
Empire in India was never the result of a design, there could never 
be a better proof of it than this. From the French point of view the 
terms of the Treaty were indeed disgraceful and one may agree with 
the remarks of Dupleix that Godeheu “signed the ruin of the country 
and the dishonour of the nation."* For the commitment, that the 


1 MaMcsop, French in fnd lit, p 423. 
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French would renounce together with the British all the offices and 
dignities that they had secured in India, amounted to renouncing 
with one stroke of the pen all that Dupleix had gained. On the 
other hand all that the British aimed at getting by war, they gained 
by a stroke of luck which brought them the first term of the Treaty. 
Mohammad Ali, by this term, was not now to be interf^ered with and 
Mysore’s claims remained unfulfilled which meant the British in- 
fluence in Carnatic was to remain unhampered. 

The French Government in Paris, however, did not consider 
the treaty a disgrace. For the territories guaranteed under the treaty 
to the French were to fetch an annual income of eight lakhs as agai- 
nst those of the British which were not worth more than a lakh per 
annum. Moreover at the time Godcheu arived in Pondicherry, the 
French treasury was almost empty. 'I heir allies were deserting them 
one after another and their military officers were not capable of 
delivering the goods. In these circumstances if they had not raised 
the siege of 'frichinopoly as they did, they should have been com- 
pelled to do so under humiliation. Moreove r, disputes “were already 
arising between the French and the English on the Ohio and 
Mississippi ; the preservation of that region seemed more important 
than speculative conquests in India, and this constituted another 
motive for not endangering the peace for the sake of Asiatic domains 
which after four years of war Dupleix had not succeeded in 
subduing.”* 


THE FRENCH IN HYDERABAD 

Be that as it may, there is no doubt that as a result of the 
Treaty of Pondicherry the French suffered a diplomatic defeat in 
Carnatic at the hands of the British. Bat in Hyderabad the things 
were different. Here by sheer diplomacy and cool contemplations 
the French commander Bussy made gains which not only aroused the 
jealousy and envy of the British, but also suggested to them the way 
by which they ultimately reached the pinnacle of power in this 
country. 

After the murder of Muzaffar Jang on 14 February, 1751, 
Bussy brought his uncle Salabat Jang to power. To support his 
authority he marched the t rench forces to Aurangabad which lay on 
the opposite extremity of the Deccan more than nine hundred miles 
away from Pondicherry. By this act, he not only assumed to him- 
self the role of a king-maker, but also carried the French banner to 
that distant place without firing a single shot. It was a marvellous 
feat which established the French supremacy over the whole of the 
Deccan overnight and which earned Bussy the gratitude of 
Dupleix. 


I. Cambridge Histary of India, V, p. 134. 
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It was for the first time that Dupleix had found as man who 
could be relied upon not only for courage, but also for diplomacy, 
persuasiveness and foresight. Little wonder Dupleix’s imaginations 
became wild and no sooner had Bussy arrived at Aurangabad than 
he started designing a march to Bengal where Salabat Jang would be 
placed at the head of that province as he headed Deccan as well. 
The sudden attack of the Marathas on the Deccan however shattered 
his dreams and although this attack was ultimately repulsed and the 
French successfully signed peace with the Peshwa Balajirao on 
17 January 1752, the march on Bengal could never again be contem- 
plated- 

The imagination of Dupleix was, however, nfe, and he now 
m atured an alternative scheme to use the troops of Salabat Jang 
against Trichinopoly while Bussy would attack Mysore in the rear. 
Here again, however, the fortunes refused to respond to his call. 
Because of the French support with which he had come, the influence 
of Salabat Jang began to wane fast, his nobles became rebellious 
and Diwan Ramdas Pandit was done to death. The French stood 
aghast when they later on discovered that the dead Diwan himself 
was in secret contact with the British in a bid :o clear the French 
from the Deccan. Little wonder, that instead of thinking in tunc with 
ambitious Dupleix, the far-sighted Bussy advised the pulling out 
of the French troops honourably from the Deccan as their tSsk had 
been accomplished. Dupleix however advised him to continue and 
Bussy prepared to help him in his Trichinopoly scheme after reorga- 
nising the affairs of the Nizam. 

Soon, however, another trouble arose when Ghazi-ud-din, 
a high officer of Delhi marched to conquer the Dcccaen for himself. 
Ghazi-ud-din, indeed, had prior claims to the position that Salabat 
Jang occupied. For he was the eldest son of Ni/am-ul-Mulk, who 
had so far been kept busy in Delhi. 1 his trouble too 
disappeared soon when one of his step mothers poisoned him. Now 
was the time for Dupleix to realise his ambitions against Irichino- 
poly and everything having been made ready, the Ni/am's forces were 
ordered to march. But the fortunes were pitted against Dupleix and 
now the Hyderabad troops refused to oblige the french and rebelled 
against their command. The Trichinopoly plan had to be abandoned; 
Bussy once again advised pulling out from the Deccan and reported 
being seriously ill. Dupleix, however, rejected the proposal once 
again but permitted him to retire to Masulipatam till he recovered 
and reported back on duty in May 1753. 

After returning to Hyderabad, Bussy effected yet another stroke 
of his masterly diplomacy. He met the Nizam at Aurangabad and 
secured from him the grant of the four Sarkars of ChicacoTe, Musta- 
fanagar, Raj'ahmandry and Ellore. This was in lieu of 2.55.000 
rupees—the annual expense of the French troops in the Deccan for 
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which Bussy had to depend on the mercy of the Nizam's nobles. The 
revenues of the newly acquired territories were expected to amount 
to about six lakhs more than the estimated expenditure. Besides, 
he was also able to secure the removal of the unfriendly nobles from 
important offices where now those were appointed from whom the 
French expected greater loyalty, 

Bussy was busy strengthening the French position at Hyderabad 
when the news arrived that Dupleix had been replaced by Godeheu, 
This exercised a demoralising influence, for it raised suspicion in the 
minds of the friends of the French in the latiei’s claims that they had 
at their back the full support of their home go\ernment. Bussy, how- 
ever, still continued in his ventures and by attacking Mysore he not 
only restored the waning prestige of the French, but also replenished 
his treasury. He corresponded with Delhi and got the Maruthas to 
play to his tune. But the nationalistic spirit continued developing 
among the nobles who all of a sudden got Bussy dismissed. Bussy at 
this time was almost powerless. Reinforcement, however, soon 
arrived under Law, while on the other hand the British having got in- 
to trouble in Calcutta, could not come to the help of the rebellious 
nobles. Bussy in these circumstances was able to reestablish his posi- 
tion and started developing his influence once again. He was on the 
verge of a success when the Third Carnatic War was declared. The 
French General Lally occupied Fort St. David and before marching 
against Mailras he invited Bussy to leave the Deccan and join him in 
the Carnatic. The details of this story will be given in the following 
pages. Bussy obeyed the call, he left the Deccan and as soon as this 
happened, all the gains that he had made so laboriously were imme- 
diately lost. This happened in June 1758. 


Bussy was a man of foiesight. Of all the French officers who 
worked under Dupleix, Bussy made a mark. The way he effected 
silent but significant changes in the Deccan and by bringing 
Salabat Jang to power, he earned the appreciation both of friends 
and foes. Dupleix immediately recognised his merit and as a mark 
of appreciation he propo>ed to marry him to Chonchon. one of his 
daughters though the proposal could not ultimately materialise due to 
the sudden recall of Dupleix. The appreciations of Dupleix, how- 
ever. did not blur the visions of Bussy, nor did they make him lose 
his independence of thought. Twice he proposed to Dupleix to pull 
out from Hyderabad, because his far-sightedness convinced him that 
the nationalistic spirit was still strong enough among the Deccan 
people, and that the time was not yet ripe for them to go as far as 
Dupleix wanted him to go. Bussy was convinced that whatever sacri- 
fice the French made it could never wm them the perfect loyalty of 
the Nizam or that of his nobles. But his advice was never heeded. 
The way the whole nine years' work was lost to the French as soon 
as Bussy was recalled to Carnatic, proved the truth of his beliefs. 
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Had Bussy been left alone, and had Dupleix not forced his own 
ambitions upon him, he could probably have accomplished much 
more than he actually did. Had Bussy’s ideas been followed, he 
should have remained in Carnatic instead of dividing the French 
forces and thereby weakening them. Bussy’s actual worth was 
realised neither by Dupleix, nor by the Home Government in France. 
It was only after Bussy was taken prisoner by the British in the battle 
of Wandiwash* and sent back home that the French Government 
realised his worth and sent him once again to India to take his 
chance. But now it was too late. 

Gaaaes of Dnplejx’s Failure 

Before we enter into a discussion of the next stage in the Anglo- 
French relations, i.e., the Third Carnatic War, it would be uMful to 
say a few’ words about Dupleix, the French Governor of Pondicherry 
who succeeded to this office after the retirement of Dumas in 1741. 

The French fought the first two Carnatic Wars during Dupleix’s 
period of governorship. And the way Dupleix raised the status of 
the French Company during this period from a mere trading concern 
to a political power which counted among the greatest powers of 
southern India, is a tribute to his genius and diplomacy, pupl^ix 
deserved high appreciation of his Home Government. By proposing 
neutrality to the British and securing help from the Nawab of ^r- 
natic, he saved the French from the exploits of the strong British 
squadron under Commodore Barnett when the French had almost no 
naval force to depend upon immediately after the news of the break- 
ing out of the Austrian War of Succession reached. But when he 
himself was strengthened after the arrival of La Bourdonnais, he 
acted like a pure politician and occupied Madras despite the warnings 
of the same Nawab of Carnatic. By defeating Mahfuz Khan, the 
son of the Nawab Anwar-ud-din of Carnatic at Madras and then on 
the banks of the Adyar, Dupleix pave an entirely new turn lO the 
history of the Europeans in India. The myth of the invincibility 
of the Indian princes was broken and the way was clearly indicated 
for the rise and ultimate establishment of the European supremacy 
in India. 

After the First Carnatic War Dupleix found himself burdened 
with a huge European force which could neither be immediately sent 
back home, nor could he afford to meet the expense of its mainte- 
nance in India. Duple<x thought it best with this force to help the 
warring Indian ptinccs against one anothei which besides fetching the 
expense from the prince who was thus helped, would also afford an 
opportunity to study the Indian political situation and to exploit it 
in favour of his countrymen. The way in this connection was indica- 


1. Soe the following pages. 
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ted by the British occupation of Devikottai,^ but the full and 
conscious use of it was made only by Dupleix when he entered into a 
triple aUiance with Chanda Sahib and Muzaffar Jang and compelled 
the British to take up the cause of Mohammad Ali and his allies for 
which Aey were not as yet ready. After Anwar-ud-din was defeated 
and slain, Dupleix proposed that the allies should immediately march 
against Trichinopoly where Mohammad Ali had taken refuge, and 
secure its surrender. Had his proposal been accepted, it is probable that 
the whole course of events should have been different and the British 
should not have got the chances they did. Still the victory of Muzaf^ 
far Jang over Nasir Jang was the victory of the ambitious schemes 
of Dupleix which he had so laboriously matured. The honour, titles 
and material rewards that Dupleix secured at the hands of Muzaffar 
Jang at Pondicherry after his success against Nasir Jang, were the 
things he richly deserved. And a due credit must also be given him 
for the successful exploits of Bussy at Hyderabad and Aurangabad 
so long as Dupleix remained in India. 

But from the outset, the nature seems to have been pitied against 
Dupleix, and it seems all the gains which Dupleix made were intended 
by it only to be transferred to the British so that the latter may 
not themselves have to break new ground wherever they went. Much 
of the advantages over the British that Dupleix had gained during 
the First Carnatic War were lost under the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle for which the stupidity of the Government of France was to 
blame. The sudden murder of Muzaffar Jang created problems for 
Dupleix just when he was at the height of his glory. The tactical 
mistakes committed when Trichinopoly was not taken at the time it 
should have been taken, and again when Madras was not taken 
immediately after the fall of Arcot, may be assigned to bad luck than 
to lack of wisdom or to any material weakness. 

Another cause of the failure of Dupleix may be the weak and 
not quite wise subordinates whom he had to reckon with m order to 
carry his ambitions through. His differences with Bourdonnais were 
unfortunate, for the latter could not understand the real spirit of the 
suggestions the former made. Law and Auteuil did not breath the 
same daring and sagacious spirit as Dupleix himself did. In vain 
did Dupleix replace one French officer by another ; none had 
the wisdom to understand his strategy and the capability to put it 
into effect. Of all the French officers. Bussy alone had the wisdom 
to understand and put the plans of Dupleix into effect. But here 
too, before the designs of Dupleix could reach the stage of their full 
fruition, he was recalled to France, and as soon as this happened 
the whole structure of the French political hold over the Deccan 
began slowly to crumble ; and it suddenly crashed when Bussy 
himself had to leave that place for the Carnatic. 

1. Which itself, however, was supposed to ^ a belated reply to the French 
occupation of Karikal ten years earlier, i e., before the arrival of Dupleix. 
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Unlike the British East India Company the French Company 
was a Government concern, and the Government of France had 
many other things more important at hand than to look after the 
ambitions of the officers of their East India Company. The example 
of the Treaties of Aix'la-Chapclle and that of Pondicherry may not 
be quoted too often to bring home the point. 

In this, however, Dupleix himself is also to blame. For it is 
said he never tried to ^ucate the Home Government over his 
schemes. Dupleix was too sure of his plans, and he probably thought 
that his designs would not take much time to accomplish. That is 
why he overlooked the financial interests of the Company, never tried 
to explain his schemes to the Home authorities, and spent as much 
as over £3,50,000 from his own pocket in the hope that he would 
not take long to reach his goal and then to make all the necessary 
amendments. But Trichinopoly wasted too much time, and elsewhere 
also estimates erred rather on the side of being hasty. 

Then it is said Dupleix flung his nets too far. He should not have 
sent Bussy away to the ]>ccan before he had consolidated his power 
in the Carnatic. The departure of Bussy for Hyderabad divided and 
weakened the French forces and proved to be a cause of the French 
failure in the Carnatic. But those who say this, do not coi^emplate 
the results which should have accrued if the French forces did not 
remain in Hyderabad to help the Nizam. 

The superiority of the British naval power over that of the 
French, is also quoted as a cause of the failure of Dupleix. The fact 
of his being opposed by master minds like Clive. Stringer Lawrence 
and Saunders, is also quoted. Had Clive not taken Arcot as he did, 
the whole situation should have been materially different from what 
actually it was. 

Yet when all is said, we must not overlook the limitations 
under which Dupleix worked. It was indeed Dupleix and Bussy, 
the two great Frenchmen, who showed the path to the persons like 
Clive, and the British were able to raise an empire m India. It is 
from these Frenchmen that the British learnt their lessons to 
interfere in the internal dissensions of the Indian princes and to use 
them to serve their own cause. 



10 

The Third Carnatic War 1758-1763 

The hostilities that ended by the Treaty of Pondicherry, were 
soon resumed after the declaration of the Seven- Year’s War in Europe 
in 1756. The French Government by this time had understood the 
importance of developing their power in India. But this was too 
late, and they could not make a drastic change in their attitude 
which was necessary if they were to make a perceptible impact over 
the Indian affairs.. 

Before the Third Carnatic War began in 1758, Clive, the hero 
of Arcot, had effected a revolution in Bengal by winning the Battle 
of Plassey in 1757. As a result of this victory the British were 
overnight converted from a trading concern into a sovereign power 
of Bengal with the whole of the rich resources of that province 
becoming theirs to command. Not only this, as soon as the news 
of the breaking out of the Seven-year's War arrived, Clive struck and 
captured Chandernagore, the French colony in Bengal. With the 
fall of this colony, the French influence in Bengal suddenly came to 
an end. 

In the meanwhile the French Government despatched Count 
de Lally as the Supreme Commander of the French forces in India. 
Lally reached this country in 1758 already prejudiced in mind that 
all the French officers in India were inefficient, not to be relied on for 
some advice. He himself however, though a great soldier, possessed 
no experience of Indian affairs. 

At the time Lally reached Carnatic, the British position there 
was not very sound. “The main part of the British forces was away 
busy in Bengal. Lally acted promptly and after a short siege secured 
the surrender of Fort St. David. The immediate next move should 
have been to capture Madras, and I ally was very much alive to the 
situation. But as again the luck would have it. Admiral Dc Ek, the 
French naval officer was not prepared to coop^ate as Lally desired. 
And the French Governor of Pondicherry also informed him that he 
was not in a position to render him much financial help. 
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Lally’s attention once again, naturally, was turned towards 
Tanjore, the same pitfall which had robbed the French of their victory 
against Trichinopoly during the Second Carnatic War. The Raja of 
Tanjore had not yet paid the promised sum of 70,00,000 rupees to 
the French and their allies. The Raja’s subterfuges were all set 
aside. Tanjore was besieged and its surrounding country subjected to 
utter devastation. Ultimately the raja came out with an offer to pay 
five lakhs of rupees immediately, while Lally demanded ten lakhs. 
Had Lally accepted five lakhs and retired, he should have been in a 
better positon. But he persisted in his demands, things were delayed, 
and in the meanwhile a sudden change took place in the situation, 
which compelled Lally to raise the siege without realising even a 
single penny. Madras getting an opportunity, had requested help 
from ^ngal and strengthened its defences. Soon De Ek was defeated 
and forced to retire to the Bourbon island. Pondicherry was under 
immediate danger of attack. 

Lally withdrew from Tanjore, yet more feeble and poor. He 
thought over the situation and concluded that Madras must be secured. 
But his forces were not equal to the task. Therefore, he immediately 
sent out an order to Bussy to leave Hyderabad and join him. In 
vain did Bussy plead that Madras may or may not be gained, after 
his departure Hyderabad would definitely be lost. In vain did he 
desire that Hyderabad should be made the centre of the French 
activities and that his experience and knowledge should be given due 
consideration.' Lally was determined to demonstrate the superiority of 
his intellect. Bussy had ultimately to obey leavii^ behind Conflans, 
a man weak both in resolution and courage, in command of five 
hundred French and some four thousand Indians. 

After the departure of Bussy from Hyderabad, the events in the 
Deccan moved fast. All the rebellious elements who awaited an 
opportunity, burst out into a revolt led by Raja Anandraz who occu- 
pied Vizagapatam and sent appeals to Calcutta and Madras for help. 
Here was an opportunity for the British offered on a platter. Clive 
despatched Colonel Forde from Calcutta to reinforce Madras. Forde 
was to march via the Northern Circars, at tfie head of five hundred 
English and about two thousand Indfan soldiers, and try to win the 
Nizam over to the side of the British. The larger number of soldiers 
under the command of Conflans did not give him courage and he rather 
appealed to Lally for reinforcement. Forde took his opportunity, 
joined hands with Raja Anandraz, and forced the enemy to give him 
a battle near Candore. Raja Anandraz lost heart and deserted Forde 
just when he was needed the most. The raja's flight was misunder- 
stood by the French as that of the British and they left their trenches 
to pursue the enemy. The British got an opportunity and fell on the 
disorganised mass. The French were defeated and Conflans fled to 
Masaulipatam. This happened in 1 7S8. After this Forde occupied 
Rajahmundry and in 1 759 he marched against Masaulipatam where 
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Conflans had reorganised himself and awaited the British to arrive, 
Forde besieged the town, but before he could take it he learnt that 
Salabat Jang at the head of about forty thousand soldiers had almos t 
amved. There was no time to lose. He took courage, made a sudden 
night attack and brought the French down. 

The fall of Masaulipatam ended the story of the French supre- 
macy in the Deccan. Salabat Jang, the Nizam, was impressed, and 
without lighting a battle entered into an agreement with the British. 
Under this agreement Masaulipatam and parts of the Norther*' 
Circars were transferred from the French to the British, The Nizam 
undertook to sever his connections with the French and accept the 
British as his overlords. The French reinforcement coming from 
Pondicherry returned, for they had nothing more in the Deccan now 
to accomplish. 

In the meanwhille Bussy joined Lally, but the former was not 
trusted by the latter. With 2,300 French and about 5,000 Indian 
soldiers and with Bussy to follow him as a Brigadier, Lally captured 
Conjeeveram which lay about 47 miles away from Madras. After 
this he moved against Madras which could boast only of about eight 
hundred Englishmen and less than twenty-live hundred Indian 
soldiers. The city was besieged on 12 December 1758. But till the 
month of February 1759, the French could make no perceptible 
impression over the British, both sides suffering heavily in occasional 
skirmishes. Lally now began to suffer from the want of supplies. 
Just at this time General Pocock brought a fleet in India to the 
relief of Madras. Lally was compelled to raise the siege and fall 
back on Conjeeveram. 

After reaching Conjeeveram, Lally tranferred the command 
of the forces to ^upire and himself went away to Pondicherry to 
see if he could get from there the much needed money to clear the 
arrears of pay of his soldiers. Full one year was wasted in this man- 
ner. De Ek came back to help Pondicherry, but was soon sent by the 
British reeling away to France. Soupire transferred himself to Arcot, 
to fight from there. The British made movements towards Wandi- 
wash, but deceived Soupire and suddenly fell upon Conjeeveram and 
captured it. And now a fresh detachment of the British forces arrived 
in India under the command of Sir Eyre Coote. The French soldiers 
had not received their pay for a considerable time and Lally failed 
to correct the situation despite all his efforts. They were thus demo- 
'alised. 

The final reckoning between Sir Eyre Coote and Lally came 
at Wandiwash where two forces met in January 1760. Bussy was 
defeated and taken prisoner. Lally was pursued to Valdoren and 
then forced to flee to Pondicherry. Pondicherry was not immedia- 
tely besieged. The British captured Jinji and only then put a siege 
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to that town. By that time Lally had reorganised its defences, and 
he gave a heroic resistance to the British. The siege continued for 
several months, but ultimately on 4 February 1761 Pondicherry 
surrendered. In the same year the British also captured Mahe. 
Lally had been taken prisoner and sent back to Europe where he 
was delivered to France. In his own country he was tried and sen- 
tenced to death. 

After tins the French power m India found itself almost at an 
ebb. The hostilities came to a formal end with the Treaty of Paris 
(1763) which brought the Seven Year’s War in Europe to an end. 
Under this treaty, Pondicherry and Chandemagore were restored 
to the French, but they were never again to fortify these settlements. 
The Trench supremacy in India thus passed on to the British, their 
trade was completely shattered and the dreams of Dupleix for an 
empiie in India were buried deep under the ground. 

FAILURE OI THE FRENCH 

It now remains only to sum up the causes why the British 
proved to be superior contenders and the French failed. t>ne cause 
of the failure of the French in India lay in the character of the men 
who ruled over the destinies of the I rcnch back at home. A des- 
potic government at home depending too much on thf personal 
manncrisni of individuals, could not be expected to deliver goods 
cHicicntly abroad. The incessant warfaie into which the Grand 
Monarque Louis XIV indulged was bound to .sap the nation of its 
vital power and leave it only an inflated balloon. Yet so long as he 
lived he took maximum interest in the French Company in India. 
But when he died, he was succeeded by Loius XV who was interested 
moic in the hair-dressers and dancers than in ihe elUcient administra- 
tion of the Trench settlements far away in India. As against this was 
the enlightened Whig oligarchy in England which in every way was 
better disciplined and more capable of giving its attention where it 
was needed the most. Alfred Lyall is not wrong in concluding that it 
was thiough the “ill-managed Eurojiean policy of Louis XV misgui- 
ded by his mi.stresses and by incompetent rninisteis that France lost 
her Indian settlements in the Seven Year>' War ”* 

I hen in the minds of the rulers of France, greater sources of 
prestige and power lay in extending the political frontiers in Europe 
towards Rh ne and Italy than in establishing and expanding prospe- 
rous settlements in North .Am.'nca or India. France got herself too 
badly caught up in the mire of fi unless politics of the European 
contment to leave her .strong enough to get success in the colonial 
ventures. On the other hand, however England had no such 
involvements in Europe to fetter her movements and divide her 
resources. She could easily concentrate on winning colonial victories 

1. Lyal', Mfuil, Rue and E\paii.'>u'ii o/ Bntnh in India p. 117. 
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and therefore she was bound to play a better role in India than the 
French could. 

William Pitt the Elder, one of the greatest war ministers that 
England has ever produced, took full advantage of the situation crea- 
ted by the tactless rulers of France. He liberally aided Prussia to 
keep France engaged in fight in Europe. France in these circumstan- 
ces could not send the much needed men and money to America or 
to India. 

Then, the French Company was guided more by the whims of 
the French rulers than by the exigency of the situations in India. 
This was natural too. Of the total share capital of million 
livres of the French Company in India as much as 3 A millions had 
lieen subscribed by the French monarch, and consequently it was no 
better than a department of the state where its conduct and adminis- 
tration were concerned. Two High Commissioners appointed by the 
K'ng decided its policy, which again was executed by the directors 
who themselves were nominated out of the shareholdeis by the 
King. He having guaranteed dividend to the shareholders, it 
mattered little for the latter whether they themselves took any interest 
in the welfare of the Company or not. In fact they never cared to 
hold even a single meeting between 1725 and 1765. Everything was 
controlled by the Government, the main interest of which naturally 
was politics and not commerce. Little wonder if in these circum- 
stances the commercial profits of the Company dwindled and for its 
every existence it had to borrow capital or sell away its trading rights 
or fall on its knees before the Government to beg for grants. 

As against this was the English Company, independent of the 
political fetters, a private concern having full initiative in the hands 
of its Directors. It earned huge profits, helped the British Govern- 
ment with an annual payment of £4,00,000 for two years from 1 767 
and was even tipped for helping it in liquidating the national debt. 
And all this because the politics of the British Company were guided 
by the men on the spot and the share holders whose fortunes 
depended not on the State guarantees but their own initiative and 
deep involvement. 

Officers of the French Company blundered in permitting their 
territorial ambitions to get the better of their commercial gains. When 
their home government was not in a position to subsidise them they 
should have concentrated on consolidating their finances before 
entering into expensive political ventures. But this they did not do, 
with the result that the “Governor of Pondicherry, who controlled 
the main French Treasury, was unable to finance operations, and 
the impetuous Lally made a hastily conceived and illrcxecuted atb^lc 
on Tanjore to enforce payment of an outstanding debt and furnish 
them with ready cash. It ended in failure and gravely harmed the 
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French reputation.”^ The French troops suffered from the lack of 
provisions and there was no money to pay the soldiers and the 
French workmen. 

On the other hand, the Directors of the British Company cons- 
tantly insisted on increasing trade, and the political warfare was direc- 
tly discouraged unless it was imposed on them. And in this the British 
having established their sway on Bengal after the battle of Plassey, 
they were considerably strengthened. 

The French had entered India through the Deccan which was 
less fertile and less productive than Bengal. It could finance neither 
the wild political ambitions of Dupicix nor the reckless military 
schemes of Count de Tally. The Circars which Bussy had secured 
from the Nizam, no doubt did help him remit half a lakh of rupees 
to Tally in 1 758, but that seemed to be the only example of it, while 
Bengal, rich in its resources was a constant source of support and 
strength to the British Company. Ganges and its tributaries offered 
opportunities to the British to approach its remotest parts by means 
of boats without any hazard, and they collected the Bengal gold and 
sent its men continuously to fight their battles in Madras for about 
three years. They got money from Mir Jafar, but when he was bled 
white he was replaced by Mir Qasim to be followed agam by the 
former. Whoever could pay them the best, was the British friend, and 
in this way they had money enough to fight the French. 

Clive poignantly remarked about the French in 1759: “lam 
confident before the end of this year they will be near their last gasp 
in the Carnatic, unless some very unforeseen event interposed in theii 
favour. The superiority of our squadron and the plenty of money 
and supplies of all kinds. . . arc such advantages as, if properly atten- 
ded to, cannot fail, wholly effecting their rum in that, as m every 
other part of India.”- And this proved almost correct. Even Napo- 
leon or Alexander the Great should have failed in conquering India 
if they started from Pondicherry as a base. Marriott seems correct 
in his remarks ; “Dupicix made a cardinal blunder in looking for the 
key of India in Madras ; Clive sought and found it in Bengal.”'* 

The British factories, existed on the important sea ports of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras which were too far apart from each 
other to be conquered simultaneously by any power. If one was lost, 
the other two still remained to support the British. On the other hand 
the French had Pondicherry to depend upon. On the West Coast, 
the French had Mahi and Karikal too, but neither of them could 
help them to face an onslaught of the British. 

1. Griffiths, Sir Peroival, TAe Bntn/i Impact on India, London, 1952, p. 68. 

2. ibid p. 68. 

3. Marriott, J.A.R , The English n India, p. 55, 
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Nor could the French Navy equal that of the British. It was 
only their naval superiority along the Coromandel coast that secured 
success on land to the French in 1746 as well as the achievements 
ofDupleix during 1748-51. But the Austrian War of Succession 
sapped the French naval strength. The French fleet had retired from 
the Indian waters, and during the Seven Year’s War the naval supre 
macy easily passed into the hands of the British, Nor did Pitt the 
Elder fail in realising the importance of giving the English navy its 
due attention. With the help of their naval superiority the British 
easily cut off the French sources of suppl> outside the Cainatic, and 
the French could import neither men nor amnuinition. On the other 
hand, the British “could feed Madras from Bengal as well as supply 
it from home, and by moving their men in ships they could make one 
man do the work of two. tally blundered, but without I he aid of 
sea pow'er he would not have been destroyed."* 

The English naval base was in Bombay where they could easily 
repair their ships and keep them safe and from where they could 
operate at only a short notice. The French naval base on the other 
hand was far aw'ay in the Isle of France whic h could offer little 
advantage in tei ms of a speedy service or an early supply. 

To add to all this, there were some blunders which were com- 
mitted both by the Government of France and by the French officers 
in India. It was wrong for the former to have recalled Dupleix 
from India at a time when he w'as needed here the most. After his 
recall there was an attempt to reverse the policy pursued by him, 
little realising the disadvantages it would involve. Similarly, it was 
wrong for Lally to have recalled Bussy from Hyderabad and sacri- 
fice in days the po.sition the) had established in years. Bussy ’s re- 
call from Hyderabad created there a vacuum which was easily filled 
up by the British who not only made several territorial gains as a 
result of this, but also took the unprotected Nipm Salabat Jang 
under their own wings. This was a tactical mistake which the 
French committed, and which brought them a loss, mateiial as well 
as psychological. 

The French Government was not known for its generosity. It 
could not appreciate the services of its servani-), nor had it the mag- 
nanimity to be considerate where they faltered. Dupleix sacrificed 
much for his country, yet he was prosecuted and made to die a pau- 
per. Count de Lally was condemned and hanged. Mistakes were 
committed by the English officers as well. Lord Clive and Warren 
Hastings also did many things which went against the prescribed 
policy of the British Government and compromised the national 
honour. They were condemned and even impeached, but they were 
at the same time honoured and appreciated. 

1 . Smith, V A., / he Oxford Hi.stor) of India, 1061, p. 464. 
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At the same time, however, the abilities and behaviour of the 
French officers as compared to the English in India also left much 
to be desired. Malleson remarks : “The daring of Lawrence, ffie 
dogged pertinacity of Saunders and his Council, the vigour and ability 
of Calliand, of Forde, of Joseph Smith, of Dalton, and of many 
others, stand out in striking contrast to the feebleness, the incapacity, 
the indecision cf Laws, the de’ Autcuils, the Brenniers, the Maissins 
and others whom Dupleix was forced to employ."* If Dupleix 
looked towards one direction. La Bourdonnais looked towards 
another. If Lally wanted to exhibit his supremacy over the French 
officers m India, Bussy was no less willing to flout it. Lally's ‘ ‘hasti- 
ness, his violenc temper, his uncontrolled and .cutting speech, his 
habit of threatening without punishing, were all strong obstacles in 
his way."* Little wonder, when he suffered reverses, the officers at 
Pondicherry exulted instead of being unhappy. Lally had come 
not only to expel the British from India, but also to purify the ad- 
ministration at Pondicherry. He, however did not understand that 
purification stemming from humility goes farther than that which 
issues from haughtiness and insulting attitude. But “a fit image and 
striking resume of the history of the last three years of the French in 
India" was provided effectively when after the surrender of Lally, a 
Frenchman Defer Put Dubois, Lally’s intendant, to sword because 
he had in his possession certain incriminating paperc which involved 
some officials at Pondicherry. Nothing could have gone more low, 
and nothing could have exhibited more effectively that the Frenchmen 
were fit only to lose. 

Dupleix suffered from overvveaning self-confidence, so much 
so that he did not care to inform the French Government with re- 
gard even to some serious military reverses that he suffered in India, 
in the hope that he would soon correct the situation and earn only 
praise and no blame. He, however, failed to comprehend the situa- 
tion correctly and failed to read the writing on the wall. The rever- 
ses repeated themselves endlessly, but due to the shortsightedness of 
Dupleix, no timely reinforcements could be got from home. 

1 here was also then the destiny which worked only against the 
French. In this connection only one instance may suffice. Hyder Ali 
of Mysore entered into an agreement with Lally to help him against 
the British. But no sooner he did so than he himself was ousted 
from power by his Dewan, IChande Rao, in favour of the faineant 
monarch of Mysore. Hyder did succeed in getting himself restored 
to power once again, but this happened only after Pondicherry fell. 


1. Malleson. O.B., HiUory of French in India. 1886, p 567. 

2. Cambridge History of India, V, p. 165. 
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Growth of the British Power 
in Bengal 


Developments after Auraugzeb's Death 

It was in 1 705 that Aurangzeb appointed Murshid Quii Jafar 
khan as the Governor of Bengal and later on placed Orissa also 
undei his authority. Murshid Quli tranferred his capital from 
Dacca to Murshidabad, and soon after the death of Aurangzeb, 
developed a practically independent authority thus founding a ne.w 
ruling dynasty in those provinces. He died in 1727, and was succee- 
ded by his son-in-law, Shuja-ud-daula Khan who added Bihar also 
to his authority where he appointed Alivardi Khan as his Deputy. 
When Shuja-ud-daula aied in 1 739, his son Sarfaraz Khan succeeded 
him. Alivardi Khan had “an old friend at the imperial capital 
named Muhammad Ishaq 'Chau, surnamed Mutaman-ud-daulab, 
who then enjoyed the greatest confidence and power of the Emperor 
Muhammad Shah.” Through him he approached the Emperor for a 
Sanad for fighting Sarfaraz and occupying the government of the pro- 
vinces himself, promising in return to present the Imperial Exchequer 
an amount of ot\^ crorc rupees in addition to an annual tribute of the 
same amount and all the wealth he would confiscate from Sarfaraz. 
By the middle of March 1 740 he received orders from Delhi appro- 
ving of his scheme’ and on 10 April 1 740 he defeated and killed 
Sarfaraz in a fierce battle near Giria and captured the viceroyalty of 
Bengal for himself. 

Alivardi Khan who ruled Bengal, Bihar and Orissa from 1740 
to 1 756, should probably have proved an efficient ruler. But the 
repeated Maratha incursions into his territories made his days bitter 
and did not perm.f the country’s trade, agriculture and industries to 
flourish. In 1751 the Marathas forced a treaty on the Nawab under 

1. D&tu, K..K., Alivardi and His Timfs, pp. 17-18, quoting Siyar-ul-imtakherm 
of Gbulam Husain Tabatabai. 
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which he agreed to pay them twelve lakh rupees annually as chauth. 
The Marathas also occupied Oiissa and encouraged the Nawab's 
Afghan generals and soldiers to rebel against his authority. So long 
as he lived, Alivardi, however, was able to exert his authority over 
the Europeans. Jean Law writes : “He was zealous of his authority. 
He especially affected great independence whenever there was ques- 
tion of any affair between himself and the Europeans. To speak 
to him of firmans oi of privileges obtained from the Emperor was 
only to anger him. He knew well how to say at the proper moment 
that he was both King and Wazir.”* The Europeans constantly tried 
to keep him in good humour and were repeatedly asked to render 
pecuniary help to defend the country from the Marathas, because 
they also “participated of the protection of his arms.”^ During the 
Anglo-French conflicts m the Dcccai.. the Nawab closely watched 
their movements in Bengal, though he himself remained strictly 
neutral. 


During the time of Alivardi Khan, the English Company had 
often to borrow money from the Bengal \eths to satisfy his demand^. 
But they gained als(» bv raising a volunteer army and .ubscriptions to 
help the iupawa> people of the teiriioiics plundered b> the Maiathas 
This won the British the people’s appieciation and sympathies 

SI raj-ud-Daul a 

When Alivaidi Khan died in 1 756, he had no son to succeed 
him. His three daughters were irainecl. one to the gosernor of Purnea 
the second to that <>f Dacca and the third to that of Patna. But all 
his sons-in-law predet cased him. and he had to designate Sirapud- 
Daula, his giandson from his favourite youngest daughter, as his heir- 
apparent lor Sira|-ud-Daula, however, the throne of Bengal v as 
not a bed of loscs lie was mcic'v in his twenties when he ascended 
the throne. His succession was immediately challenged by hu cousin 
Shaukat fang who was the son of the second daughter of Alivardi 
Khan at Puinea. Shaukat Jang raised a standard of revolt Besides, 
Alivardi also had to reckon with the jealousy of his aunt Ghasiti 
Begum who was supported by her Oewan Rajballabh The events m 
the Deccan had taught him not to rel> on the Eur<>p?ans ir Bengal 
while he also feaied the Hindu restlessness under the lontinuing 
Muslim rule. 

“Sirai-ud-Daula was an impulsive but vacillating south vsiih 
many of the vices commonly attributed to princes and little of ludg- 
ment on lesivlution which can redeem them. Denied b> his south the 
experience to cure bis faults and by circumstances the security which 

I Hill, S C , annual in l-56-r57, (3 sols 1. III. p 160 
2. //>/</, p 289. 
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would in time have provided it, he acted on a series of contradictory 
impulses which combined to compass his ruin.”^ 

F^^NTS LEADING TO THE BATTLE Of PLASSEY 
AND THE FIRST REVOLUTION IN BENGAL 

The Nawab immediately prepared to meet the challenges that 
he faced. By appealing to the sentiments of Ghasiti Begum he was 
able to win her over and then earned her to his own palace where she 
was placed under a strict surveillance. He then marched against 
Sbaukat Jang, but before he could accomplish his job at Purnea, he 
turned about and marched against the British. 

It does not seem correct that at his death-bed Alivardi had advi- 
sed Siraj to reduce the power of the Europeans in Bengal. He rather 
enjoined upon him not to quarrel with them. Siraj’s own attitude 
towards the Europeans, and particularly towaids the English before 
he came to power, was sympathetic, as it is clear from the “utmost 
politeness and distinction” with which he received the President of the 
English Company when he came to Hugh in 1 151 after being desig- 
nated heir-apparent. After his accession to the throne, however, the 
circumstances soon changed, which eventually brought about a rup- 
ture between him and the English. 

The Rupture 

The study of the causes of this rupture is interesting. The 
story of the developments in the Deccan where Nasir Jang was mur- 
dered and the French established a protectorate at Hyderabad.and 
the story of Clive’s exploits at Arcot were well known to Siraj-ud- 
Oaula. And his fears that the Europeans might create a similar 
situation in Bengal also wire not quite unfounded. The following 
words which the Select Committee at Madras addressed to that in 
Calcutta in 1756, are revealing : “We need not reprc'Cnt to you the 
great advantage which, we think, it will be to the military operations 
and the influence it will have in the Nawab’s councils to effect a 
junction with any powers in the Provinces of Bengal that may be 
dissatisfied with the violence of the Nawab’s Government or that 
may have pretensions to the Subahship.’ ' The Nawab’s enemy 
Shaukat Jang was said to be in correspondence with the British to get 
their help. Ghasiti Begum and her Dewan RajbaHabh also apprecia- 
ted the English power and sympathy. All these developments were 
bound to make the Nawab cautious towards these foreigners. 

Bitterness between the Nawab and the English developed when 
Krishnabailabh the son of Rajballabh look protection under the 
British Rajballabh had earned disfavour of the Nawab by some 

1. Smith, V.A., The Oxford History of India, pp. 466-67. 

2. Hill. op. cit., in, p. 328. 
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embezzlements of money, and his son ^ as said to have carried to 
Calcutta all the wealth thus hoarded, getting his admission into that 
city by bribing at least two men of Fort William with “upwards of 
fifty thousand rupees”, for protection against the Nawab. The Nawab's 
demand to surrender Krishnaballabh was refused by the British, for 
as Hill reports, “whilst the accession of Siraj-ud-Daula was doubt- 
ful, they might be justified in running some risk in the case of a man 
to whom kindness might be a useful speculation.”^ 

Then, the Imperial /irr/wa/j of 1716-17 had granted some irade 
privileges to the British Company whereby they traded m Bengal cus- 
tom-free. But this privilege began to be abused by the servants of the 
Company under the Company’s duitak.s (free-trade passes) which 
they not only frequently used in their own private trade, but even 
went so far as to sell them to some Indian traders, "to the great pre- 
judice of the Nawdb’s revenue.” Nay more, as Hill w'rote, “we 
levied large duties upon goods brought into our districts from the 
very people that permitted us to trade custom-free . . Vainly did 
the Nawab complain against this. 

The matter was precipitated when fresh hostilities in Europe 
broke out bctw'ccn the English and the French in the shape of the 
Seven-Year's War. In view of this, the English and thcj^rench, 
both started raising fortifications in Calcutta and C'handerr.agore 
respectively. Both of them had assured Alivardi Khan to remain 
peaceful in Bengal, but now they seemed to be preparing for an open 
clash between them. The Nawab was naturally incensed and obicclc J 
to such violation of hi‘ dominions. The French stopped their forti- 
fications, but the British continued with their job. It was an unsatis- 
factory communication in this connection received from Drake, Presi- 
dent of the English Company, that made the Nawab turn about and 
decide upon dealing w ith the British first. 

The War 

Maybe, the Nawab should hive shown some forbearance and 
tried to exhaust other peaceful means befoie he took this fateful 
decision. His passion for a quick revenge, young man as he was. 
however, got the better of him, and early in ,iune 1 /56, the Nawab 
attacked and captured the British factory at Kasimbazar, taking 
Watts, its chief, a prisoner. On the 5th the Nawab's estimated 
50,000 sepoys appeared before Calcutta. Their attack on the nor- 
thern side of the town was 'repulsed, whereafter, on 15 June Fort 
William was besieged. Four days after this, Drake together with 
most of the members of his council, joined by women and children, 
escaped through the back door down the river Hugly and landed 

1 lA.'rf . I, p. iv. 

2. iWrf., III. p. 384. 
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at Fulta. The besieged force, thus deserted by its leaders, placed 
command in the hands of one HolweSI but their resistance could not 
last for more than two days, and ultimately they were compelled to 
surrender. 

The Black Hole 

Those who thus surrendered were taken by the Nawab’s officers 
to a dark cell within the fort. The ceil “was eighteen feet long and 
fourteen feet ten inches w ide. Only two holes barricaded with iron 
bars, admitted air from the dark, vaulted arcade, still red with the 
reflected glow of the fires outside. Somehow, like figures in a Dantes* 
que nightmare, the stumbling dazed men and one woman were 
crushed inside one after the other through the single door, pushed 
sprawling on top of one another, fighting for space, for a foothold, 
some standing, some— the more fortunate— trampled to death in 
those first moments of the long night that lay ahead. W.hen the door 
was finally locked on them, 145 men, including twelve wounded offi- 
cers, and one woman, Mary Carey, had been forcibly thtust and 
crammed into the prison. Those thus imprisoned, suffered horribly. 
The next day at “six a.m.. ten hours after the lock had been turned 
in the door,” when the door was opened, “twenty-two men and one 
woman staggered across the bodies of their companions and stumbled 
out, one at a time, into the fresh air of the parade ground, leaving a 
hundred add twenty-three dead behind.”* 

J.Z. Holwell was one of the survivors, and it is from the graphic- 
account which he prepared nine months after the event during his 
voyage home to England that most of the later references to this event 
have been drawn. Besides, some French and Armenian records also 
refer to it, though they differ on (he number of the prisoners who 
thus suffered. Ii may, however, be significant to note that there is no 
mention of the event in the contemporary account, Siyar-ul-muntakherin 
of the Muslim historian Ghulam Hussain. Nor do the proceedings of 
the Calcutta Council just a( the time, i.or any other Indian historian 
mention anything about it Some modern writers are prone to dismiss 
It as a gigantic hoax, while otheis consider it a comparatively minor 
incident but the contemporary British made a capital of it to malign 
the Nawab and win over the public support for a war of aggression 
which they were about to wage. 

After Calcutta was captured, the Nawab placed it under the 
charge of Manik Chand. “With his characteristic imprudence Siraj 
did nothing to follow up his victory, leaving Drake and the fugitives 
to languish at Fulta, succoured only by a reinforcement of 230 men in 
July. Instead he confined himself to eliminating his only dynastic 

1. Barber, Noel, TA" Black Hole of Calcutta, p. 206. 

2. ibid., p 229. 
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rival. Shaukat Jang.’** 

British March and the Peace Treaty 

When the news of the disaster in Calcutta reached Madras, the 
authorities there decided immediately to take steps to recover their 
settlement, failing which, they knew, they would lose their prestige in 
the eyes of Indians as it would weaken them before the French. They 
despatched Admiral Watson who was to command the expedition to 
Bengal by sea, and Colonel Clive who v/as put in charge of the 
expedition by land. Nine hundred Europeans and fifteen hundred 
Indian sepoys sailed vvith them on 16 October 1756. The fugitives at 
Fulta were relieved in December, while on 2 January 1757 they 
secured Calcutta from Manik Chand who had been bribed and 
who surrendered after a show of resistance. Thereafter deciding to 
march against the Nawab, the British forces plundered Hooghly and 
its environments. 

All this roused the Nawab's anger and he collected 40,000 men 
and marched towards Calcutta with the determination to drive out 
the Biitish once for all But he was not known for tenacity of purpose, 
and after crossing the Hooghly, on W January when Clive delivered 
a surprise attack on him, he was completely unnerved, not withstanding 
the fact that the fight was indecisive. Preponderantly larg^army as 
comp.ircd to that of the enemy did not give him the strength of mind 
needed ma war, and he accepted the advice of hi.' olTiceis to sign 
peace Probably the ollkcis who advised him thus, were themsclvc- 
mil lining some giievanccs againsi him, or else they had been corrup- 
ted b) money and promises and they were simply pla> ing in the 
handj of the enem>.' But if that was so. and if he suspected the 
lidelity of his ofliccrs, he should have dealt with that problem befoic 
he ventured to strike against the British. 

Some other aiguments have also been .advanced as to why the 
Nawab overnight decided to be friends with the Biitish, the most 
important of them being the fact that Ahmed Shah Abdali had in- 
vaded India and captiiied Delhi m 1 /56 I le was getting apprehen- 
sive lest the Afghans should advance towards Bengal in coiijuction 
with the Rohillas .ind the Nawab of Oudh. He m thf'-e circums- 
tances ihoiight It priidenl to strengthen himself by winning over the 
support of the British. 

The pri)po''al for peace was welcome on the other hand to Clive 
as well. His relations with Admiral Watson were strained, and the 
Calcutta Council v.as also jealous of the Madras authorities having 
vested independent powers in him. Besides, there was a fear that 
800 hrcnch with a train of field at tillery in Bengal might join the 
Nawab. Theic was also the possibility of Bussj coming fi cm the 

1. Smith, V A., £>.■’ i/f . p. 467. 
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Northern Circars and joining hands with the enemy. Besides. Madras 
clamoured to have its forces returned, as the conditions in Carnatic 
were considered disquieting enough. 

So. when the proposal for peace came from the Nawab, Clive 
accepted it. A treaty was signed on 9 February 1 757 . It provided 
that (i) all the privileges secured by the British from the Emperor of 
Delhi, were confirmed, (ii) The British would continue enjoying 
right to dustaks within Bengal, Bihar and Orissa tiii) Their factorie« 
would be restored and they would be compensated for all other losses, 
(iv) They would be free to fortily Calcutta as they desired, and (v) 
they would have the right to coin their own money. In return for 
all this the British signed an offensive and defensive alliance with the 
Nawab. 

Capture of Chandernagore 

The Nawab seemed to be in a real tight corner, and Clive made 
best use of the situation. After the signing of the peace treaty one 
would have thought Clive’s job to be over, and he should have return- 
ed to Madias with his troops as he was being pre'^scd for it. But 
Clive thought differently and wanted to press his advantages a step 
further. He thought it prudent to do so because he regarded the 
treaty as a sciap of paper only, and he knew that il would be flouted 
by the Nawab the moment he found himself in a position to do so. 
In the heat of the new alliance that he signed, he therefore asked the 
Nawab to permit him to capture the French settlement of Chander- 
nagore. It was a very difficult demand, foi the Nawab having esta- 
blished friendship with the British, had absolutely no desire to be 
unfriendly towards the French. Clive used cajolery as also threats. 
To this the Nawab gave helpless, characteristically half-hearted and 
vague reply which was interpreted by the British as they wished. 
The British stormed the French settlement and to the surprise of every 
body including the Nawab, they captured it within a few days. It 
was a marvellous feat accomplished by the English navy. But inore 
marvellous was the diplomatic defeat the British huilcd in the 
Nawab's face. Quick manoeuvres of Clive gave no opportunity lo 
the Nawab to correspond with the French and take up an alternative 
position. One should have wished the Nawab to have administered 
a similar quick blow on Clive himself before he signed with him his 
offensive and defensive all.ance which at any rate, turned out to be 
a mere scrap of paper. 

Conspiracy Against Nawab 

The Nawab was thus thrown into a helpless position. He had 
no option but to send a congratulatory message to the British on 
their success at Chandernagore. But his misfortune did not yet come 
to an end. Clive realised that the Nawab was like a wounded snake 
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who, at the first favourable opportunity, would strike against the 
British. Madras pressed that its troops should be returned, but Clive 
knew that his job had not yet come to an end in Bengal. For if 
the British forces had returned, the Nawab would have got his free- 
dom to contact the French. And if Bussy had marched from the 
Deccan and established a Junction with him, the British troops being 
away. Bussy should have played the same role in Bengal as Forde 
had done in Hyderabad, and the same fate should have befallen the 
British m Bengal as befell the French in the Deccan in the Third 
Carnatic War. He therefore thought it prudent to take the advice 
of the Select Committee at Madras. Th^ advised on October 13, 
1756, in favour of effecting “a junction with any powers in the Pro- 
\ince of Bengal that may be dissatisfied with the violences of the 
Nawab, Government or that may have pretensions to the Subahship,” 
and to do away \vith Siraj-ud-Dauia once for all. 

There was disafl'ection among the nobles of the Nawab. Some 
Hindu bankers like Jagat Seth and zamindars like Maharaja Krishna- 
chandra of Nadia disliked the Nawab for his anti-Hindu policies. 
Already an attempt had been made to replace him by Yar Lutf 
Khan, a commander of his army, but it failed. Then a conspiracy 
seemed afoot to make Mir Jafar the Nawab. Mjr Jafar was a rom- 
niiinder of the Nawab's forces, who had married the sister of Ali- 
\auli Khan He had been insulted* by Siraj-ud-Daula * 0006 . for 
which he seemed anxious to take a revenge. Nor in these circums- 
tance', was It diiliciilt to exploit the Nawab's army which was full of 
Persian*' and Afghan .soldiers of fortune who looked only to the 
immediate chief, but were ready to transfer their allegiance to the 
highest biddei. 

t live decided to take advantage of the situation, for he agreed 
V itli ihc fcelect Committee that m “the governance of the company s 
alVaiis in Bengal • '1 he .Nawab is so universally hated by all soi^s and 
degices of men; the aficetion of the Army is so much alienated 
him by his ill usage of the officers and a revolution so generally 
wished for, that it is piobable that the step will be atteinpted (and 
sncLCssfiilly too) whether wc give our assistance or not. ’Y j*'’ 
therefore, he learnt from Walts, the Company’s Resident at Murshida- 
bad towaids the end of April 1757. that the conspirators wanted the 
Biitish to join them to overthrow the Nawab in favour of Mir Jalar, 
he readily agreed. 

The conspirators signed an agreement. It was believed that 
the Nawab's ircasuiy contained 40 million sterlings. Mir Jafar agreed 
that if he were placed on the throne (1) he would compensate mrough 
the British everybody for the losses suffered during Siraj*ud-Daula s 

l For further JetaiK see Ram Gooal. H»w the British Occupied Bengal, p. 217, 
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attack on Calcutta. Thus the Company would get a crore of rupees 
on this account, fifty lakhs would be distributed among the European 
residents of Calcutta, twenty lakhs among Hindus and Muslims and 
seven lakhs among the Armenians who had suffered losses. (2) He was 
also to reward the company with certain territories. (3) He would not 
raise any fortification near Hooghly. (4) He would enter into an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance with the British. (5) He agreed to deliver 
up to them all the Frenchmen and their property In the provinces oi 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. Besides, promises for presents were also 
made to Clive and other British officers, and Rai Durlabh, one of 
the chief conspirators, was to be appointed a minister. 

When the above secret agreement was drawn up, Omichand, a 
Sikh merchant at Calcutta, acted as the go-between. When every- 
body was promised his reward, “Omichand demanded 5 per cent of 
all that might be found in Siraj-ud-Daula’s treasury and a quarter of 
his jewels”^ for himself and threatened to divulge the whole matter to 
the Nawab if he was not promised this in the agreement. Omichand's 
demand seemed to be preposterous, and therefore to dupe him Clive 
drew up two almost identical treaties, one on red paper which guaran- 
teed Omichand £30,000 and the other, which was the genuine one on 
white paper which lacked this clause. Admiral Watson refused to 
be a party to the trick, but Clive ordered his signatures to be forged. 

It is interesting to note that this fraud was not known to the 
Directors in London for IS years. It did a great damage to Clive's 
reputation.^ Omichand had helped the British in the capture of 
Chandernagore and had forewarned them when the Nawab planned 
an attack on Calcutta. He served them thus on many other occasions 
and when Clive was called upon to explain why he played a fraud on 
him, his explanation was that although Omichand had been exten- 
sively employed in the Company’s investments, he had played the 
English false at the time of the Nawab’s attack on Calcutta. At the 
time of the intrigues with Mir Jafar attempts had been made to keep 
him out, but they failed. When his demands in the agreement were 
being sympathetically considered, a letter from Watts was received 
which gave certain proofs of Omichand having behaved with great 
treachery. If was due to this reason that Clive decided on the expe- 
dient of the two agreements referred to above. ‘’The view taken by 
Clive and the Committee was that this was the only way of saving 
the lives of Mir Jafar and the Englishmen at Murshidabad, and at 
the same time of not rewarding a man who so richly merited punish- 
ment”* 


1. Dodwell, Henry, Dupleix and Clive. The BegUmh^ of Empire; pp. 143-44. 

2. Oatty, Reginald, Robert Clive and the Foundlitg of British India, 1927. 

pp. 167-68. 

3. Dodwell, Henry. o/». ciV., pp. 143-44. 
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Be that as it may, the whole secret was out sufficiently before 
the actual clash came about, yet the only thing the Nawab did was 
that he invited all his four military commanders, namely Mir Jafar, 
Rai Durlabh, Yar Lutf Khan and Mir Mum-ud-Din Khan who took 
a fresh oath of loyalty to him Of these, all but the last one, were at 
that time actively I’ngaged in the conspiracy. 

THF BATTLE OF PLASSEY 

When everything was ready Clive wrote to the Nawab charging 
him of having violated the lieaty ofl757, and without awaiting the 
reply he marched towards Plassev, a distance of fifteen miles, reaching 
there at one o'clock on the iiiorning of June 23 Clive lay in a 
mango-grove, about 800 yaids m length and 300 in bieadth, the trees 
planted in regular rows Siiaj-ud-Daula entrenched himself with his 
aimy at a distance of about one mile from there ' Clive had with him 
1,000 Europeans and twice that number ol Indian soldiers, while 
the Nawab commanded a total of 50,000— two thousand directly 
undei him and the remaining 48,0(X) divided into four divisions, each 
tindci Mil Jafai, Yar I iitf Khan Rai Duilabh and Mir Muin-ud- 
Din. 


Seeing such heavy concoid of forces pitted against him, for a 
while ( live was struck with awe What if Mir Jafai and the others 
changed their minds and betrayed the British instead of being traitors 
to the Nawab Clive's nencs began to fa 1 him. But luck was m 
his flavour, and during his temporary absence from the field, Kilpa- 
trich ordered an advance T he order, once it had gone out, could 
not be recalled In the Naw-ab’s aimy the tieachery was already at 
work A day earlier theic had been rams and his gun-powder and 
other ammunitions of war had not been properly protected. When 
the British attacked, of the four commanders of the Nawab, three 
remained aloof while only Mir Muin-ud-Din advanced to meet the 
enemy He had, however, no dry gun-powder to feed his guns, 
while the British guns fired severe volley of shots which worked a 
disaster in his ranks He himself was mortally wounded, and the 
Nawab lost the only commander loyal to him The British also 
however were compelled to retire to their mango-grove, and if the 
other commande’‘s had iust marched, thev could have completely 
wiped them out But this did not happen 

The Nawab knew that all his commanders were playing trea- 
chery yet he called them to a council of war The treacnerous coun- 
sellors advised him to leave and they would handle the direction of 
war themselves The Nawab thus fled with his 2,000 soldiers, while 
his commanders contacted the British to get their forces dispersed. 
The war, thus was little moic than a cannonade, and Clive won 


t Milleson, G B , Lord Clive, l%2, p, 76 
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without having much to fight.* 

“Just as the beaten and betrayed army was moving off with 
its impediments, its elephants, its camels, leaving to be scrambled for 
an enormous mas> of baggage, stores, cattle, and camp equipage. 
Clive received messengers from Mir Jafar requesting an interview. 
Clive replied by appointing a meeting for the morrow at Daudpur, a 
village twenty miles to the south of Murshidabad.”® Mir Jafar was 
installed on the muuim/ at Murshidabad by Clive on 28 June 1757. 
On the 2nd of the following month Siraj-ud-Daula was captured by 
Miran, Mir Jafar ’s son, who had him put to death. 

Tlin S1GN1FIC.\NCF, OF THE BATTLE 

The battle of Plassey is said to have commenced a new era in 
the history of Bengal that brought about a revolution in the province, 
as also a revolution in the character of the English Company itself. 
The war over, the distribution of its spoils, started. The Nawab's 
treasury was inspected, but it did not yield the 40 million sterlings 
as it w-as expected to. The British therefore agreed to receive only 
one-half of (he stipulated amount at the end of October and the 
remainder within three years thereafter by equal six-monthly instal- 
ments. The Company also received the territory of 24 Parganas to- 
gether with some other grants. Clive himself benefited to the tune 
of sixteen lakh rupees.'* Other officers were similarly rewarded and 
even an ordinary English soldier made a fortune. When the wealth 
was transferred from the Nawab's treasury to Calcutta, it was “receiv- 
ed rapturously ! A world of guns were fired, the ladies all got foot- 
sore with dancing' and ‘a Bumper goes to your (Clive’s) health each 
day in every house from the Admiral's downwards.’'^ 

Personally Clive benefiteo in another way also. Pitt remarked 
in the British Parliament : “We had lost our glory, honour, and repu- 
tation everywhere but in India. Th<-re the country had a heaven- 
born general who had never learnt the art of war, nor was his name 
enrolled among the great officers who had for many years received 
their country's pay. Yet was he not afraid to attack a numerous 

1 According to a British writer, Clive may rather ‘be pitied for the trick that 
fortune, all too kind, played him on this occasion.’ Had he won after a 
fighting, he would have been sased from ‘the cruel jeers and envious 
thrusts of too many of his coniempor«-'C',.’ See Kulkarni, V.B., 
Statesmen in India, 1961, p. 23. 

2. Malleson, op. cit., p. 85. 

J. According to Edward Giliiat. Clive accepted between £200,000 and £300,000 
“As scon as the battle. . .had enriched him, Clive sent _ £10,000 to his 
sisters, helped munificentiy many poor friends, ordered his agent to pay 
£80U a year to his parents and settled £ SOO a year on his old commander 
Lawrence.” “I must trouble you,” he wrote to his agent, “to provide me 
two hundred shirts— the best and the finest you can get; sixty pairs of the 
finest stockings and box-full of full bottom wigs.’’ See Edward Giliiat, 
Heroes of Modern India, pp. 30-31. 

4. Thompson and Oarratt, Rise and rulfilment of British Rule in India, 1935, 
p. 92. 
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army with a handful of men.”* And for this the Directors rewaided 
him by appointing him Governor of the British possessions in 
Bengal. 

Besides, the Company got full freedom to trade throughout the 
Nawab’s dominions, it established aubordinate factories in the interior 
of the province and established its* mint at Calcutta from ^vhich the 
first E.l.C. rupee appeared on 19 August 1757. A contemporary 
memoir commented : ‘ I he (.ompan>, by an accession of territory, 
has an opportunity of making an ample settlement which, under 
proper management, may not only be extremely serviceable to her, 
but also to the Nation; and having a revenue from these lands, the 
mint of Calcutta, and the lease of saltpetre at Patna, which amounts 
on the whole to one hundred thousand pounds a >ear, there is a 
provision against future dangers upon the spot, and farther expense.’ * 

I he battle of Plasscy demonstrated bankiuptcy ot the existing 
system of administration, it brought to the surface the internal dissen- 
sions in the State and clearly exhibited that the days of the Muslim 
rule in Bengal were now numbered. 


As a result of this battle a new element appeared in tj^e political 
life of Bengal. Mir Jafar who ascended the Bengal throne, was now 
bound only to play as a puppet in the British hands. The English be- 
came king-makers in Bengal which opened the way for the establish- 
ment of the British empire in India in due course of time. In fact the 
imagination of Clive began to run not immediately after the battle 
was over, and he wrote to William Pitt in England that if the British 
Government itself took interest and sent a few thousand soldiers to 
India, the whole Indian continent could be brought down to the feet 
of the English monarch. 

As a result of the British success in this battle, the other Euro- 
pean powers were completely eliminated from the political scene in 
Bengal. The French were delivered to the British hands and feet 
tied, and no other Euiopean power could now dare challenge the 
British supremacy in tfiat part of the country. 

Bengal was of the richest province of India. Us manufactures 
went to the remotest paits of the country and it attracted the riches 
of all parts of it. Its rich resources now not only helped the British in 
winning the Third Carnatic War against the French, and in conquer- 
ing the rest of India, but they also brought about such prosperity to 
England as she had never seen before. Each English servant of the 

1. Gatty, Reginald, op cit., pp. 167-168. 

2. Bengal : Fast and Present, July-Septerabsr, 1928, pp. 6-10, quoted by Sarkar, 
S.C, & Dutta, K.K.. Modern Indian Hntory, 11, 1959, p. 72. 
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Company in India became nabob and when he went back home, with 
the money he made in India, legally or illegally, he made an attempt 
to purchase political power in England. 

For Bengal the bad days had begun. A transitional stage 
appeared in which the Muslim political power began slowly to wane 
as against the British whose power began to grow stronger day by 
day. It took quite some years before the British completely took 
charge of its administration. In the meanwhile nobody felt responsi- 
ble for its welfare. Its Judicial machinery was paralysed, its law and 
order were wrecked and its wealth steadily drained oui to England 
sapping its vitality till the country became poor and its people turned 
paupers. 

In 1772 two committees examined witnesses and published 
details. “They found that between 1757 and 1766 no less than 
£2,169,665 had been given by the natives to the Company's servants 
in presents, besides the yearly income of £30,000 paid to Clive as a 
noble of the Mughal Empire, while £3,770,833 had been paid in 
compensation for losses.” Why did he set the bad example of taking 
money from Mir Jafar ? By way of answer Clive described how he 
saw the treasury at Murshidabad after the battle ofPlassey. “I 
walked through vaults which were thrown open to me alone, piled on 
cither hand with gold and jewels ! Mr Chairman,” he cried, “at this 
moment I stand astonished at my own moderation.”^ One only 
wonders why then the stipulated money could not be paid by Mir 
Jafar to the Company immediately and the payments were made only 
by instalments 7 Clive should have been charged of having told lies 
before the committees. Even this, however, could not have saved 
Bengal from its exploitation. 

CLIVE AND MIR JAFAR 

Mir Jafar was the new Nawab, but everybody knew that he 
would be so only in name. The victory at Plassey was Clive’s 
victory over Siraj-ud-Daula, and not Mir Jafar’s and the former lost 
no time in letting everybody know that the real power which sustained 
the Nawabship resided in him. For this reason he did not retire to 
Calcutta ; instead he remained with his troops in the neighbourhood 
of Murshidabad, exercising his authority over the provinces from 
there. He boasted of his victory to everybody and made it his con- 
cern to obtain a formal recognition for Mir Jafar from the Mu^al 
Emperor using the influence and wealth of Jagat Seth for the purpose. 
And Mir Jafar came to know of the approval of the Emperor with 
regard to his becoming the new Nawab, only after Clive sent him a 
copy of the Emperor’s letter to this effect. 


1. Oalty, Reginald, op, eit., p. 168. 
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CJive undertook on himself the duty to appoint to responsible 
oJSces only the men who could deliver themselves efficiently. jRai 
DurJabh, one of the conspirators, had been rewarded with his appoint- 
ment as chief minister, but the latter did not consider it sufficient. 
Clive, in order to strengthen himself against Mir Jafar, entered into 
a secret agreement with the Rai to support his claims. The Nawab 
knew that Durlabh was conspiring against him and he wanted to 
remove him. But the Rai had the powerful support of Clive and the 
Nawab was completely helpless. 

Clive wrote letters to Ram Narain, the Nawab’s deputy at Patna 
and other such officers to instiuct them as to how they should work. 
Clive gave instructions even to Durlabh and no important appoint- 
ment could be made without his consent, the pretext being to protect 
the Nawab's interests as best as possible. Instructions were issued to 
all the regional chiefs to deliver to the British ail the Frenchmen in 
their territories. Ram Narain was suspected of having helped the 
French quietly to slip out of his territory. Clise complained to the 
Rai who wrote back : "If Ram Narain does not obey us we together 
will punish him.”' 

Two of the Nawab's zamindars rebelled against him. Clive 
instructed the Nawab to quell their rebellion and also sent 500 men 
to help him. But all this was not done gratis. He applied to the 
Nawab to grant him the monopoly of buying saltpetre which was 
u.scd in making gunpowder. The Nawab naturally could not agree, but 
he had no courage to go against the wishes of Clive either. The 
Nawab wanted that at least fifty per cent of saltpetre should be reser- 
ved for him. But Clive was cleverer, and ultimately the Nawab had 
to be satisfied with only 15 per cent, while the remaining 85 per cent 
went to the British. 

The Mughal Prince Ali Gauhai (later Emperor Shah Alam II). 
the eldest son of Alamgir 11, enjo>ing the title of ‘The Prince of 
Bengal’, marched on Patna on 3 April 1759 with a view to enfor- 
cing his claims on the three provinces. He was, however, repulsed 
by Ram Narain, the local chief, but CIivc who at the time was a few 
miles away with his troops, appropriated the victory to himself 
declaring that the Prince had fled for fear of the British forces advan- 
cing to Patna. And for this he secured the grant of a jagir as reward. 
Ali Gauhar launched a fresh attack on Bihar early in 1 760, but was 
again repulsed by the local chief assisted by the English. All these 
events strengthened the claims of Clive as being the protector of 
Mir Jafar. 

A complication arose when in 1 759 the Dutch led an expedition 
into Bengal. The Dutch, like the British, had considerable commercial 
transactions in Bengal. T hey had their factories at places like Patna 

1 Bengal A Mfidras Ptiptrs, quoted by Riim Gopa\, Hm tine Brili\li Oicupie tl 
Bengal, p. 221. 
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Ddcca, Pipli, Chinstira and Kalikapur, near Kasimbazar, and their 
business conems existed even at some villages in the interior. Their 
territorial possessions, however, existed only at Baranagore and Chin* 
sura, with their Council established at the latter place. This council 
was subordinate to' the Dutch authorities at Batavia. While marching 
against Calcutta, Siraj-ud-Daula had sought help from the Dutch, as 
also from the French and the Danes. The Dutch failed to cooperate, 
with the result that a heavy line was imposed on them. When 
Calcutta was attacked, the British also requested the Dutch to help 
thflftn against the Nawab, for which they argued, they were entitled 
under the treaty subsisting between the Government.s of England and 
Netherlands. However, the Dutch replied that the treaty did not 
extend to the colonies in India. Despite the strict orders of the 
Nawab, the Dutch did, hovsevet, help the bult,i fugitives with provi- 
sion.s and the necessary iiilormation lor which the British were 
grateful.* 

When the British iccovcred Calcutta the Dutch congratulated 
them, but the later expansion of the British influence m Bengal made 
them jealous, particularly when the French influence in Bengal was 
shattered, and when Mir Jafar ascended the throne and through him 
the Briti.sh started exercising their supremacy over all. There w'cre 
rumours that Mir Jafar was secretly encouraging them to challenge 
the British to which Holwell gave credence. These rumours were 
strengthened when in October 175d. m\ ot seven Dutch vessels from 
Batavia full of European and Malayan tioops arrived at the mouth 
of the Hooghiy. Mil Jafar prc>ceeded against them, but granted them 
“some indulgence” when they “had engaged to leave the river with 
their ships and tioops as soon as the season would permit.” Broom 
and Malleson condemned Mir Jafai of double-dealing, bui the Calcutta 
Council observed on 22 Octuv ei I /59. that the Dutch soldiers had 
arrived “unknown to the Subah (Nawab)”. Mt K.K. Dutta dis- 
agrees with the charge le\ oiled against the Nawab on the ground of 
lhe.se observations of the Council whicii was “expected to be intima- 
tely acquainted with the suite of alTaiis inJJcngal.”' 

Bc that as it may. Cl. ve wrote a strong letter to the Nawab 
asking him to send his son to chastise the Dutch, to which Mir Jafar 
did not agree. Then the English made necessary pi epa rations, 
and marched against the Dutch whom they gave a battle on the plains 
of Bedara, on Novembei 25,1759. In less than half an hour the 
Dutch were put to a total rout, afier which they sued for peace. 
Three days after, Miran also arrived with about seven thousand horse 
to exterminate the Dutch for having disturbed the peace of the 
province. The Dutch, however, implored the intercession of 
Clive who was generous enough to save them from M Iran's fury on 

1. Sec Dutta, K.K., Dutch in Bengal and Bihat, pp. 24-28. 

2. See ibid., pp. 38-39. 
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the following terms : “that they shall never meditate war, introduce 
or enlist troops, or raise fortifications in the country ; that they shall 
be allowed to keep up one hundred and twenty-five European soldiers, 
and no more for the service of their factories of Chinsura, Cassim- 
bazar, and Patna ; that they shall forthwith send their ship and 
remaining troops out of country ; and that violation of any one of 
these articles will subject them to utter expulsion.”^ 

fiedara victory was yet another feather in Clive’s cap. This 
victory, after that of the Plassey, enhanced the British prestige and 
left them the real masters of Bengal. The Dutch ambitions like those 
of the French in Bengal, were completely crushed, and there was no 
European rival left seriously to challenge the British authority again. 

As, however, Clive’s prestige rose, Mir Jafar chafed under the 
galling yoke of his impetuous authority. The internal disturbances 
and the external threats all consumed money. The Marathas still 
realised their customary annual chauth the right to which they had 
exacted from Alivardi Khan, and to which Clive gave his sanction in 
the time of Mir Jafar. Ihe state of anarchy as it existed, stopped 
the flow of revenues into the State treasury, and Mir Jafar’s hopes 
that after the heavy payments that he had made to the British their 
demands on him would relax— were completely shattered. Jhe Nawab 
could not pay his stipulated instalments regularly, while the unstipula- 
ted demands constantly increased. In vain did he implore Clive’s 
mercy flatteringly regarding him as his >on. His own army’s pay fell 
into arrears, and the Pishensh (presents) he had to send to the Em- 
peror taxed his resources. Clive insisted on his demands with the 
result that the Nawab had to assign to the British the revenues of 
Burdwan, Nadia and Hooghly until his treaty obligations were fully 
discharged. On 25 February 1 760 Clive embarked for England, leaving 
the charge of Company’s affairs in Bengal to Holwell. 


1 . 


Outta, Dutch in Bengal and Bihar, p. 48. 
Malcolm, Life of Clive, II p, 86. 
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Henry Vansittart and Mir Kasim 


“The Vansiitarts”, >\ntcs Kcitii I'eilmg, “made a close- 
knit and highly individual clan. Dutch by remote origin, they had 
reached England by way of Dan/ig a century before, amassed large 
fortune.s in Baltic trading, and struck their roots deep in Berkshire, 
in part through (Henry Vansittart’s) mother, a stonhouse heiress 
of Radley.”’ 

We do not know the exact date ofllcniy's bn tli, though it is 
known that “he had already been both at Reading (jirammar School 
and Winchester and was a fair scholar, so that he had had to pack a 
lot into thirteen years,”- the age when his father discovered that he 
was already member “of the Hcll-1 iie club at Mecicnham Abbey, 
where John Wilker and Francis Dashwood piactiscd their blasphemy 
and obsceiii ies,”^ and shipped him off to India. 

Reaching Madras, Vansittart, a junior wiitci, worked hard, 
collected a sufficient knowledge of Persian, and earning the represen- 
tation of commercial expert carved out for himself an influential 
position in the company. He married Emilia Morse, the daughter of 
an ex-Governor of Madras. His sister, Anne, was about to marry 
Robert Palk who became Governor of Madras later in 1776. After 
five years of service during which he amassed a huge fortune, 
Vansittart returned to England. The fortune, however, easily 
collected, was soon more easily wasted, , and he returned to Madras 
where his services were used in d.piomatic transactions with the 
French, and where through his intelligence and hard work, became 
close to Clive. The latter recommended him to the post of Governor 
in Bengal when he himself after his Governorship in the province 
embarked for England, leaving the charge of the company's affairs to 
Holwell. 

1. Felling, Keith, IFarren Hastings, 1954, p. 40. 

2. Woodruff, op, cit., The Founders p. ,114. 

3. Felling, op. cit,, p. 40. 
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When Vansittart joined as Governor of Fort William, in July 
1760 he was a young man of only twenty-eight. There were more 
senior members in the council of sixteen over which he was to preside 
and they, particularly Peter Amyatt among them, were not going to 
like this importation from Madras. Then the President enjoyed only a 
casting vote in case of a lie, and he as an executive head, worked 
only in the name of the council whose policy, even though he may 
be opposed to it, he was responsible in carrying out. To add to this, 
there were the vested interests which the councillors had developed, 
the seniormost of them being usually absent, “since the plums of the 
service were the cheifdoms of factories, at Patna, Dacca, or Kosim- 
bazzar, which were combined with a seat in council.^ Among these 
members were John Johnstone and William Hay who had partnership 
with a notorious son of Dutch parents. William Bolts, who had 
come to England at 14, and securing an appointment in the Company’s 
service at 25, came down to Bengal where he started private trade in 
diamonds, cotton, opium etc., which the Company's servants were 
authorised at the time to do. They indulged in all sorts of irregulari- 
ties, oppression and corruption, their sole aim being to amass wealth 
by means fair or foul. Obviously, Vansittart was not going to have 
an easy life in Bengal, more so when shortly after his arrival three of 
his supporters in the Council were dismissed, and the Directors 

“appointed his most bitter opponent, Ellis, to be chief at Butna 

Ellis was violent, loud-mouthed and rude, the kind of man who makes 
himself ofTcnsivc to his fellow-travellers in a railway carriage, the 
kind of man that young Indians . . . often pictured as the typical 
Englishman”®. 

Within the country, Mir Jafar pul on the throne by Clive, was 
the Nawab for whom evety change in the office of the company’s 
President only increased misfortune. 

I ear of the invasion of Prince Gauhar persisted, some local 
chiefs such as Asad Zamm Khan o1 Birbhum, according to the 
intelligence received by the English, prepared to help the Prince. And 
to add to the complications, the Maraihas penetrated into Bengal from 
the south. I he English helped the Nawab against all these troubles, but 
they complained of the lack of cooperation from him and fiom Miran 
who still further antagonised the British by dismissing Rai Durlabh. 
Miran, however, was killed by lightning on 3 July which gave the 
British some relief. It cleaicd the way for the British to appoint a 
deputy to the Nawab who could play in their hands without 
resistance. 

Mir Kasim, the son-in-law of the Nawab, had immense wealth 
while the latter had become almost a pauper. Besides, Mir Kasim 
gave every assurance to the British of a firm friendship and promised 

1. iW</. p. 43. 

2. WoodrufT, op. cil., p. 117. 
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all sorts of grants, rewards and presents. A new conspiracy similar 
to the one to which Mir Jafar himself had been a party three years 
back was hatched up. Mir Jafar was already a helpless puppet. His 
army also was in a defiant mood for want of pay. But he was not 
willing to be placed at the mercy of his son-in-law after having him 
as his deputy. He therefore agreed himself to step down in favour 
of the latter provided he was promised suflicient allowance for his 
maintenance and safety. 

Mir Jafar’s demands were accepted and on 22 October 1760, he 
was escorted by the European troops to Calcutta Mir Kasim was 
proclaimed the new Nawab, and in terms of gains to the Company and 
its servants, history repeated itself all over again. This was the 
second revolution in Bengal. 

MIR KASIM AND THE BATTLE OF BUXAR 
Mir Kasim Comes to Power 

Not much is known with regard to the early life of this man 
except that Mir Jafar picked on him as a suitable match for one of 
his- daughler.>. Probably he belonged to some noble family and when 
his father-in-law ascended the throne of Bengal, he gave proof of his 
strong character and administrative capability as the foujihr of 
Purniah and Rangpur, though as a soldier in the battle-field he left 
much to be desired The untimely death of Miran, the son of 
Mir Jafar of whom he w'as alieady eonsidered a rival, opened the 
way for hi-> further political and material progicss. 

The British needed moii :y. I he Anglo-l reneh contest in the 
Dcccan taxed the Company's resources and Madras pressed for 
money. 1 he English army in Bihai was developing a defiant attitude 
due to the non-payment of their salara >. Mir Kasim was the right 
man who could help the Company oui of its linancial vorries, for 
he was said to be in the possession of an immense wealth. Once 
when the army surrounded Mir Jafar's palace for the non-payment 
of the arrears of its pay. it was Mir Ka.sim who. writes Vansittart, 
came to his rescue by immediately paying three lakhs of rupees to his 
troops, and by becoming a security for theii ai reats “upon promise 
of being appointed to the vacant oflis."*' of his deceased son, and 
declared his successors."* Warren Hastings and Holwell, members 
of the Calcutta Council were won over to his side because of this 
reason, though Miran had left behind a ^^on and Mir Jafar wanted 
him to be recognised as his successor, though he was the son of a 
concubine. 

On 27 September 1 760 Vansittart made Mir Kasim sign a treaty 


1. Vansittart, Narrative of the Transactions in Bengal, p. 41. 
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with the English Company whereby the latter undertook that if be 
was raised to the office of Neabu/ (deputy Nawab), and as successor 
to the Nawab MirJafar, he would remain in firm friendship with the 
English Company. The English army would assist him in the manage- 
ment of all his affairs, while to meet their charges the Nawab would 
assign to the British the lands of Burdwan, Chittagong and Midnapur. 
The English also would have the right to purchase one-half of the 
cement produced at Sylhet for three years. And Mir Kasim is also 
said to have promised to pay off the arrears due to the English army, 
to help meet a part of the charges on the Carnatic War and to pay 
twenty lakh rupees to the members of the Calcutta Council in the 
shape of presents. The circumstances under which he ultimately 
became Nawab have already been examined. 

Mir Kasim as Nawab and his Failure 

The first and the most pressing problem that the new Nawab 
had to face was that of money with which he had not only to pay off 
his dues to the British, but also to reform his administration and 
reconstruct his army. And for this he had to resort to many artifices 
in which, however, Vansitlart gave his due sympathy. Every man 
who was considered rich became in his eyes a subject who had sym- 
pathies for the deposed Nawab and therefore must be dipOSsessed of 
his wealth. All the chief officers of his father-in-law were charged 
of embezzlement and corruption and had their properties confiscated 
The accounts department was re-organised and placed under those 
in whom he had confidence. Besides, numerous measures of retrench- 
ment and economy were undertaken, the net result of which was that 
his financial condition began to improve, though many of the nobles 
fell harassed and often the people fell exploited at the hands of such 
of the Nawab’s officers as were too zealous to earn his favours by 
increasing his income. 

The Mir also felt urgently the need of introducing reforms in 
the army so that it should become an effective instrument to deal 
with the internal and the external dangers. Internally, there were the 
refractory chiefs like Raja of Birbhum and Ram Narain, the Deputy 
Governor of Bihar, who had to be suppressed, and though secretly, 
the English also whose mam object was to make puppets of the 
Nawabs. Externally, the fear of Shah Alam’s attacks, of Maratha 
incursions and of the nefarious designs of the Nawab Wazir of Oudh 
towards Bengal was a constant source of anguish. The striking power 
of the army had to be increased which, however, it was not very safe 
to do. For the British were bound to grow jealous of any such 
action. As a first step towards this direction therefore, he decided to 

/. Colo.iel Coote and M tjor Carnac respectively. 

2. Bengal A Moiras Papers, p. 196, quoted by Ram Gopal, How the British 
Oecupled Bengal, p. 269. 
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shift his capital to Monghyr which was not only the central place to 
administer the whole of the province from, but also sufficiently distant 
from Calcutta to give him independence from the British. A factory 
for the manufacture of guns and fire-locks was established at 
Monghyr. French and American officers were engaged for the training 
of his officers, and the whole military department was organised after 
the European fashion. The total strength of the Mir’s army was 
fifteen thousand horse and twenty-five thousand foot. 

Though not acknowledged as a distinguished soldier, Mir Kasim 
marched against Azad Zaman Khan, the Raja of Birbhum, and 
forced him to acknowledge his authority by paying tribute which he 
had withheld. In this the British gave him due cooperation. 

In Bihar, Ram Narain, the Deputy Governor was sure of the 
British help as also of the Company’s own need to retain him. He 
had “three years accounts of his administration to settle, to avoid 
which, he made use of every shift and artifice that could be invented, 
and so eflTectually screened himself under the protection of the Colonel 
and Major,^ that for four months together not a single explanation 
could be had from him."^ Besides, Prince Gauhar's march into th^ 
province once again had created a problem. The administration of 
the province also deteriorated and needed his urgent attention. 

The Nawab personally marched to Patna to settle the problems. 
The Mughal Prince had been properly dealt with by the British troops 
under Carnac before the Nawab reached Patna, but Ram Narain 
counting upon the British protection remained defiant. He was 
suspected of being in league with the Prince Ali Gauhar and was 
charged of negligence and coiruption in administration. Vansittart 
did not give him any protection and he was removed from office and 
imprisoned, Rajballabh being appointed m his place. Vansittart, 
gave the Nawab further cooperation, and when he complained of the 
disrespectful attitude of the English army officer Major Carnac and 
later of that of Colonel Coote who was sent to replace him, both 
these officers were Withdrawn one after the other. 

The frontier districts also demanded the Nawab’s attention. The 
chief in these districts had become refractory ever since the battle of 
Plassey and had withheld paying tributes They openly sympathised 
with the Mughal Emperor Shah Alam and gave trouble to the neigh- 
bouring districts. Pahlwan Singh, the zami/iduf of Bhojpur was 
defeated, many others were duly punished and the Mir also signed 
an agreement with the Nawab Wazir of Oudh whereby peace was 
established in these border areas. 


1. Colonel Coote and Major Carnac respectively. 

2. Bengal and Madras Papers, p. 196, quoted by Ram Oopal, How the Brkisk 
Oceapied Bengal, p. 269. 
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Thus within a short time Mir Kasim was able to give proof 
of his ability as a good organiser and an efficient and forceful adminis- 
trator. But precisely this ability aroused the antagonism of the local 
British officers and the jealousy of the majority of the Councillors at 
Calcutta, which ultimately spelled his ruin, even though Vansittart 
himself understood htn. and continued his sympathies. 


It had been doubted right from the beginning whether the 
Btitibh would permit the Nawab to gather the powers needed for 
effective administration. For, with every day that passed the British 
developed a predominant position not only m Bengal, but also in 
Delhi. Almost simultaneously with Mir Kasim's becoming the new 
Tsawab they had developed a strong influence also in the imperial 
capital. An interesting account may in this connection be given. We 
have referred above to Prince Gauhar who marched towards Patna 
towards the close of 1760 when Mir Kasim personally went there 
to handle the problem. Major John Carnac, the British army chief 
at Patna had opened negotiations with the Prince But the negotiations 
not being fruitful, the Major was ordered to attack the invaders 
ovei whom he obtained a complete victory on 13 January 1761. Mir 
Kasim leached Patna only thereafter. 

After the British victoiy over Ali Gauhar the Prince approached 
the British to announce him as the Emj'eror and help him in mount- 
ing the throne in Delhi Carnac received him with due respect, as if he 
were the conqueroi . In the meanwhile chaotic conditions developed 
in Delhi where the Piiir.c Mmistci murdered the King and the 
Marathas who secured >upremacy were effedisely humbled by Ahmad 
Shah Abdali. Pnnee Gauhar got an\iou-> in these circumstances to 
huiry back to Delhi and try his luck, but the British would not 
permit him to leave despite his offer to give them the \uhahJan of 
the Bengal piovinccs. In order to induce him to slay on with them 
till the atmosphere in Delhi further cleared, they raised his allowance 
to one lakh lupecs per month, all of which though came only from 
the pocket of Mir Kasim. 

Shortly after, however, the fog lifted and an intelligence was 
received that the Abdali had left Delhi after nominating Prince 
Gauhar to the thione of Delhi All Gauhar now became the Emperor 
Shah Alain 11. Early in June, the British escorted the Emperor upto 
the boundary of Bihar to proceed foi Delhi after he had conferred 
royal titles and recognition on Mir Kasim, and Colonel Evre Coote 
who by now had succeeded Major Carnac, and after the Mir had paid 
him an amount of twelve lakh rupees as a mark of submission. 

“ I he Mughal Prince's fresh invasion, his surrender to the 
English, his expression of dependence on them to help him ascend 
the Delhi throne, an announcement nominating him to the imperial 
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government while he was yet a guest or dignified prisoner of the 
English, toe Imperial recognition accorded to him by the English by 
maicing him a handsome present, and by ordering (on receipt of the 
news of his nomination) coins to be struck in his name, had the inevi- 
table effect of further humbling Mir Kasim as Nawab.”* 

Both Major C arnac and Colonel Coote were bound in these 
circumstances to treat the Nawab only slightingly. In fact even the 
private British merchants and the servants of the Company showed 
him only scant respect, for he was considered only a British lackey 
who could remain in his office only so long as the Company desired 
him. So long as the Nawab remained in Patna, the city gates were 
guarded by the English sepoys who would permit only such persons 
to enter or leave as were permitted by the British authorities. Ram 
Narain, the Deputy Governor of Bihar was supposed to be under the 
powerful British protection. The army officers in the province 
misbehaved. In vain did the Nast'ab repeatedly complain to Vansittart 
that the English “gentlemen” plundered the people and disgraced and 
injured his servants, for with his best intentions even the Fort ^Villlam 
Governor could not persuade the members of his Council to accord 
him a better treatment. The Nawab’s complaints they con.sidered 
only as pretexts to encroach upon the British lights. 

To add to all this w.is the behaviour of the anmasitias or such 
of the servants of the Company as actually sold and purchased the 
Company’s goods. Sergeant Bregs reported to Vansittart : “A gentle- 
man sends a go»w.sta/i hereto buy or sell, he immediately looks 
upon himself as sufficient to force every inhabitant, cither to buy his 
goods, or sell him theirs ; and on refusal (in case of non-capacity) 
a flogging or confinement immediately ensues . . (They) engross the 
different branches of trade to I'lcmsclves and again, what thing they 
purchase, they think the least they can do is, to take them for a consi- 
derable deal less than another merchan* and oftentimes refuse paying 
that . . .” Again ; “Before, justice was given in the public ciitchcrrcc 
(court), but now every gomustah has become a judge and everyone’s 
house a ( Mn7/t'rri'<' ; they even pass sentences on ^amllldars them- 
selves, and draw money from them by pretended injuries, such as a 
quarrel with some of their peons.” Every day “numbers leave the 
town, to seek a residence more safe.”^ 

Majority of the members of tht <''alcuita Council were un- 
sympathetic towaids the Nawab. Ail the assurances, given by 
Vansittart that nobody would interfere in his administration if the 
payments due to the Company were properly made, were disrespected. 
Those whom the Nawab wanted to remove from offices for their 
inefficiency or intransigence often got into league v'ith the British 
oflicers who openly interfered and made his working extremely 
difficult. 

t. Ram Gopal, op. cit., pp. 266-67. 

2. Vansittart, op. cit., II. pp . 113-14. 
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The misuse of dustaks, the passes issued by chiefs of the 
factories to carry Company’s goods without paying any duties, as it 
existed in the time of his predecessors, continued also in the time of 
Mir Kasim. The number of cases where private individuals also 
carried their goods duty free by securing such passes from the servants 
of the company increased to such an extent that the State income 
from trade shaiply dwindled. The Nawab complained and the Fort 
William issued instructions for strict vigilance against this evil, but 
all this proved abortive. Vansittart went to Monghyr and personally 
discussed the matter with the Nawab and agreed that henceforth the 
Company's goods should pay a duty of 9 per cent, while the Indian 
merchants would be charged between 25 and 30. It was also agreed 
that the disputes arising “with British gomastahs should be referred 
to the Indian magistrates, who, however, must furnish copies of the 
proceedings to aggrieved parties. Final settlement, if required must 
be left to discussion between the Nabob and the Governor.”* 
The hostile Council however rejected this agreement and insisted on 
duty-free trade for the British except that 2| per cent duty could be 
paid on saltpetre. Helpless Vansittart contacted the Nawab once 
again who, feeling desperate, abolished trade duties altogether. This 
made the whole province a free trading land to which again the 
Council objected, though Vansittart and Warren Hastings voted in 
favour of the Nawab. The free trading order of the Naw^ continued 
in force for two years, due to which the Indian trading community 
became happy, but the hostility of the British increased. There are 
said to have been reasons why the majority of the councillors reacted 
so sharply to the agreement Vansittart signed with the Nawab. It is 
said Mir Kasim circulated the agreement to his officers, ordering them 
to expel any English gomastah who might violate it, before even the 
councillors examined it. Moreover, he aroused their indignation by 
exempting the private agents of Vansittart and his friend Warren 
Hastings (also a member of the Council), from this order. Vansittart 
was also to have accepted live lakh rupees from the Nawab when at 
Monghyr. In the long fierce meeting of the Council that followed, 
“Amyatt denounced Van’s usurpation of power, Johnstone spoke of 
his ‘black dependants’, Carnac asked for the Patna command as ‘the 
post of honour’. Batson sneered at the constant artifices of the 
President and Mr Hastings.”® 

When the bitterness of the Nawab increased, he complained in 
helplessness that the treaty which he had signed with the British in 1 760 
was not being observed by them; that the very force for the expense 
of which he had ceded his three districts, was being used against him; 
and that therefore the British had no right to keep the ceded terri- 
tories which should be returned to him together with their last three 
years’ revenues. But this too was in vain. 

1. Feiling, op. cit., p. 47. 

2. ibid,, p.48. 
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The hostilities had ultimately to come to the open. Differences 
arose at Patna between the Deputy Governor of that place and Ellis, 
the Chief of the English Factory who would not cooperate with the 
former and who seemed deliberately to have aimed at war, in order 
that the obstacle to the private traffic of himself and his friends might 
be removed.’’^ The Nawab complained against his tehaviour to the 
Calcutta authorities and requested them to recall him, to which how- 
ever, the majority did not agree. The Nawab was incensed. 

The Calcutta Council was getting seriously estranged against 
the Nawab because of his constant refusal to reimpose trade duties 
on the Indians. They decided to send to him a mission on which 
they appointed Hay and Amyatt, two of its members who were 
known for their hostile opinions about the Nawab. Such a mission 
was doomed to failure. The mission placed its demands before the 
Nawab in which they demanded that the trade duties should be re- 
imposed on the Indians and the Company should be compensated for 
its losses on this account. It demanded proprietary rights on the 
three districts ceded to the Company by the 1 760 treaty and release 
of the Seths whom he had imprisoned allegedly for their pro-British 
attitude. The mission also placed before him the lines which should 
guide the future relations between his servants and those of the 
Company. 

The Nawab not only rejected all these demands, but also 
detained Hay promising to release him only after one of his own 
men detained by the Calcutta authorities was freed. This made the 
matter serious and on getting this information, as the Nawab wrote to 
Calcutta, Ellis attacked and captured Patna “robbed and plundered 
the bazar, and all merchants and inhabitants of the city.”® The 
Nawab immediately retaliated and sent his men to stop Amyatt also 
from returning to Calcutta. Fire was exchanged in which Amyatt 
was killed. The Nawab also sent his troops which re-captured Patna 
taking Ellis and some other Englishmen as prisoners. And all these 
developments clinched the issue. 

The officials of the Company once again had before them the 
prospects of a change in the office of the Nawab and the attendent 
benefits like grants, rewards and presents. Vansittart tried unsuccess- 
fully to persuade the Council to arrive at a peaceful settlement with 
the Nawab. The Nawab was also advised by his Commander-in- 
Chief, Gurgin Khan, to go ahead with war which promised him the 
restoration of dignity and power. 

The War 

The Calcutta Council decided that Mir Kasim should be removed 


1. Ramsay Muir, Making of Bri tish India, p. 60. 

2. Vansittart, op. eit.. Ill, pp. 330*31. 
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and replaced by Mir Jafar again on the Bengal throne. Nego- 
tiations were opened with the latter who had still been enjoying his 
pen.sion granted him at the time of deposition. The agreement was 
struck, and Major Adams marched against Monghyr with his array 
of 1,100 Europeans and 4,000 sepoys, as against 15,000 strong army 
of the Nawab which met him at Katwah where the first battle between 
the two armies was fought on 19 July 1763. The British, as usual, 
were victorious. By 5 September three more battles had been fought 
successively at Giria, Suti and (Jdaynala in all of which the Nawab 
was humbled, and now feeling unsafe at Monghyr he decided to leave 
for Patna. On the way he put Gurgin Khan to death, for he suspec- 
ted him of infidelity, little realising that it was this very lack of faith 
in his Commaoder-in-Chief that had brought him his defeats. 

The command of the Nawab’s army instead of being placed 
only in the hands of his Commandcr-in-Chief, had been divided into 
different hands. Mutual jealousies and the lack, of coordination 
among his generals had spelled the Nawab's rum. His Conimander- 
m-Chief, however had throughout remained loyal to the Nawab and 
thcicfore it was a blunder on his part to have put him to death. 

By this time, however, the Nawab seems to have lost his balance, 
though Vansittart still justified his action which could pass only as 
wanton cruelly. Reaching Patna, he had several of the English pri- 
soners. including Ellis and Hay inhumanly put to death. Walter 
Rhcinhardt a German in his service, who perpetrated this atrocity 
earned the title Somru (sombre). Some of his Indian prisoners like 
Raja Ram Narain and the Seth brothers. Raja Rajballabh and 
Rayrayan Umid Ray, who were suspected of complicity with the 
British, were also disposed of by throwing them into the Ganges By 
suc\\ acts, however, he could wot retrieve his sinking fortunes, and he 
had to iVcc to sceV help from the Nawab-Wa/ir of Oudh whom he 
had alrcad> written to. 

Events leading to Buxar 

’1 he final scene of this drama had yet to be enacted, and this 
was to be done in the battle-field of Buxar. Those who profess that 
it was the British prowess and superiority in the training of arms 
which won them an empire in this country, must know the course of 
the circumstances which led to the battle of Buxar, For therein lay 
the subtle forces which seem to be much more powerful than any one 
of the contestants, and which in reality seem to have shaped the 
events and their course as thej happened. 

As Mir Kasim was proceeding towards Oudh to seek help from 
the Nawab-Wazir Shuja-ud-DauIa, the latter, together with the 
Emperor Shah Alam who was then camping with him at Allahabad, 
wrote in August, 1763 to the British offering to help them against the 
fleeing Nawab of Bengal. The English interests in the Court of Oudh 
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were, on the other hand, being well served by Shitab Rai, an ex-Dewan 
of Bihai who had been leraoved from office by Mir Kasim and had 
taken service undci Shuja-ud-Daula. tally m October 1763 Shitab 
Rai wiott secretly to Mir Jalar to send a petition for recognition as 
the new Nawab ol Bengal which he would get sanctioned by the 
Emperoi The petition was duly sent together with a mziana of 
fi\e lakh rupees and promise to regulaily pay a tribute, and Shuja-ud- 
Daiila not knowing the initiative taken by jShi tab Rai, started ean- 
\assingfoi Its appioval 

In the meanwhile however, Mii Kasim ariived and he was 
also received bv the Nawab-Wazii with due cordiality and sympathy 
Mu Kasim had at this time with him lewelleiy and cash worth not 
less than ten sioie rupees, an amount significant enough to make the 
Nawab-\Va7ii have a second thought belore he precipitated in favour 
ot the British But when the foimei pressed for an immediate 
action against the Biitish so that they did not gel time to consolidate 
their position in Bengal, the Nawab-NVa/ii leplied that moie pressing 
than that problem bcloic him was the sub|ugation of Ilindupati of 
Bundclkhand who had defied his authority Mir Kasim oflcied 
himself to lead an expedition and set llmdupeti right, to which the 
Nawab-Wa/if agteed Mir Kasim s expedition against Bundelkhand 
was a success But m his absence the Nawab-Wa/ir proved his 
treachery bv getting the yancitl m lavoui of Mir Jafai signed, which 
was delivered to the 'attei on 24 March n64 

On his return from the expedition when Mu Kasim found 
himselt duped he put his tuiban on the Nawab-Wazir’s feet and 
begged for his help for which he \ as picparcfl to offer him eleven 
lakh lupees a month to ikfidy the e\pensL\ ol bi‘< aimy, ce\<>ion of 
the piovmce of Bihdi and thiec crou inpecs as the gratification 
monev attei the wai was suv.cessfull\ concluded Besides Vfir 
Kasim's succe s against Bundelkhand also /' id t.noiiidhly impie^sed 
the Nawab-^ a/ll who oppoifunist as he was with the army and 
resource-, ol the cx-Nawab idded to his own began to feel the pos- 
sibility ol detealing the B.itisli I he 1 mperoi s name and authority, 
though nut resources (of which personally he did not have much), 
were alieady at his disposal He thcrelorc apiced to help Mtr 
Kasim and foigettmg his pretension of fiiendslnp loi theBiitish and 
the vrtiiai/ that he had secured I rom the I mperor loi Mii Jafar, he 
wiote in the name of the 1 mperor to I’l* British to withdraw from all 
political activities and conline them s ives only to commerce failing 
which ihcv would have to lace wai and a ciiishing defeat. 

But loolish as he \ as he d d not know that the tmperoi was 
as unreliable as he himscl* was, and that much befoie he wiote in 
this vein to the British Shah Alam had already communicated to 
them his slate of helplessness, his want ot conhdence in the Na- 
wab- Wazir, his oiler ot friendship for the British on whom, as 
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earlier, he was prepared to confer the province of Bengal, and reques- 
ted them for financial help in the absence of which he ms in great 
distress. The Emperor had written to the British that if they could 
defray his expenses, he was prepared immediately to march away to 
Delhi leaving behind his Prime Minister, Shuja-ud-Daula, for whom 
he had absolutely no sympathy. 

The situation was very clear, and the British had to fight and 
expand their political influence in which success was assured, but in 
the absence of which their very existence in Bengal would be endan- 
gered. They accepted the challenge thrown by the Nawab- 
Wazir. 


The circumstances were such as the British could not help the 
Em^ror as against the Nawab-Wazir, but they took note of h*s in- 
tentions and tried secretly to keep him in good humour. A total of 
19,000 British soldiers, including 1,000 Europeans, 6,000 Indians of 
their own army and 12,000 men belonging to Mir Jafar, marched. 
The invaders totalling 40,000 and ostensibly under the leadership of 
the Emperor, crossed the border and reached in the proximity of 
Patna without any opposition. In the neighbourhood of Patna, the 
two armies met on 3 May 1764 at Panch-Pahari. The Emperor was 
an unwilling partner in this venture. The command hating been 
assumed by the Nawab-Wazir, Mir Kasim was jealous of having lost 
his initiative and had no fuiih in his benefactor. Raja Balwant Singh 
of Benaras, Shitab Rai and even Beni Bahadur — minister of the 
Nawab-Wazir were all ostensibly fighting against the British, but in 
reality in their correspondence they secretly sought their favours. 
The outcome of the battle was natural. The invading army was 
defeated and they withdrew to Buxar where they intended to stay till 
the rainy season was over. 

In the meanwhile the Nawab-Wazir once again expressed his 
desire for peace, though he was not prepared to surrender Mir Kasim 
Sumro and, more particularly, some deserters of the British army 
who were now an important part of his war machine. On the other 
hand the British also had the understanding that any peace with the 
Nawab-Wazir would be against the wishes of the Emperor who 
wanted his ruin. Peace in these circumstances was difficult. 

Battle of Boxar 

Before however, the final trial of strength at Buxat came on 
23 (^tober 1 764, both sides busied themselves in preparations. The 
British, were luckier. Some Mughal officers of the Nawab-Wazir, 
such as Asad Khan and Zain-ul Abidin, easily responded to the 
seductive offers of the British and joined them with their soldiers. 
Even the well-known historian, Ghulam Hussain Khan, the author of 
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Seir^ul-Mutakhmn, who was in the service of the Nawab-Wazir, 
deserted him together with his father and joined the British, helping 
them also to secure through him the allegiance of Sahumal, the 
Governor of the fort of Rohtas. Nor did Mir Kasim himself remain 
with the Nawab-Wazir, for he was relieved of all his wealth and 
turned out to go into a wandering life and ultimately to die in Delhi 
in 1877 in a state of extreme poverty. 

Despite all this however, when the hour of final reckoning 
came, the Nawab-Wazir's troops repeatedly pushed back the British 
army at Buxar. But treachery was at work, though it could not 
succeed as well at Buxar, as it had done at Plassey. Lieutenant Har- 
per said : “I fancy, had one or two thousand of the enemy cavalry 
behaved as well as those few that attacked the grenadiers, we should 
have lost the day... The chance was more than once against us, and I 
am of opinion the sepoys would not have been able to stand the 
cannonade five minutes longer than they did.”* The issue was deci- 
ded in favour of the British within only three hours, and to them it 
cost the lives only of 300, of which the number of Europeans was 
barely 32: while the enemy lost 6,000 dead. 

Marching ahead, the British occupied Benaras where they were 
given a welcome by Raja Balwant Singh and the Emperor. Shuja- 
ud-Daula, however, had not yet been completely vanquished . Vansit- 
tart retired to England in November 1 764, having declined the offer 
of a donation through Nand Kumar. The British pursuit of Shuja- 
ud-Daula, however, continued. He was given one more defeat near 
Benaras on 18 January 1765 where in the midst of battle large num- 
bers deserted the Nawab-Wazir who himself, however, still escaped. 
The British thereafter captured Chunar, where earlier they had receiv- 
ed a severe blow. The Allahabad fort was also occupied, The 
Nawab-Wazir fleeing with the remnants of his troops, secured help 
from Malhar Rao Holkar, but the pursuing British forces defeated 
them both at Karra in April 1765. The Nawab-Wazir being insulted 
by the Maratha chief, decided to part company with him as well and 
abandoned all resistance to the British. In May, the Marathas' 
were given one more defeat near Kalpi. And the Nawab-Wazir 
surrendered his person to the British, throw ing himself at their mercy. 
He was, however, honourably received and restored as the Nawab of 
Oudh, as it will be discussed in the follow ing pages. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF BUXAR 

The battle of Buxar marks one more turning point in the history 
of India, and is said to have brought about the third revolution 
in Bengal. In a sense more than one, it was more significant than 
even the battle of Plassey. Although both these battles were won 

1. See Ram Gopal, How the British Occupied Bengal, p. 325. 
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by the British in similar circumstances, i.e. dissensions in the ranks 
of the Indians and their mutual jealousies, yet in its results the battle 
of Buxar brought the British a greater glory and prestige than that 
ofPlassey. In the battle of Plasseythe British were fighting only 
against the Nawab of Bengal, but in that of Buxar they were oppo- 
sed also by that of Oudh who was also the Prime Minister of India: 
nay, ostensibly at least, in the latter battle even the Emperor of India 
was pitted against them. The battle of Plassey placed the resources 
of Bengal at the feet of the British, but that of Buxar delivered to 
them also the whole of the Oudh State. After Plassey the British 
became the arbiters of the fate only of one Nawab, but after the 
second battle, his Prime Minister apart, even the great Mughal Em- 
peror lay completely at the mercy of the British. 

After the battle of Buxar, the British now became an all India 
power, and their influence instead of being confined to the limits of 
Bengal, now extended right uplo Delhi. Then, the achievements 
which the British made after the battle of Plassey were consolidated 
only by that of Buxar. In a way without Buxar, the victory of 
Plassey itself should have remained incomplete. 


Estimate of Kasim 

Before we close, it remains yet to say a few words more regard- 
ing Mir Kasim and Van.sittart, their achievements and failures. Mir 
Kasim certainly was more daring, a better administrator and a greater 
organiser than his father-in-law Mir Jafar. He felt more acutely 
the need to set his house in order by introducing discipline in ad- 
ministration and by lemoving some of the snags which had hampered 
progress for decades. It was no little achievement that the treasury 
which was completely empty at the time of his succession, now at least 
half-brimmed with money, and in this he elicited the admiration both 
of friends and foes. It was not m vain that ^■ansJttart gave him his 
support, sometimes even in opposition to his Council. Mir Kasim’s 
capabilities earned him the sympathies of the British Governor. 

Civil administration apart, even in the military organisation 
within a short time he achieved what was an envy of his opponents. He 
gave to his men guns which were superior even to those of the British. 
He disciplined and trained his soldiers in the European fashion, 
because he knew that the greatest enemies that he would have to face 
w'oiild be the Europeans. 

Mir Kasim understood the need of weeding out those whose 
fidelity he suspected. He did not flinch even to attack and remove 
from office persons like Ram Narain, the Deputy Governor of Bihar 
who enjoyed the poweiiul support of the British. And w'thin a short 
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time he had in all the offices that mattered, only those men whom 
he liked. 

But there were limits beyond which he could not go. The 
practice of the British Company’s dustaks and the malpractices of 
flumashtas were two of those evils without the removal of which Mir 
Kasim could neither establish complete law and order, nor sound 
tinancial position. Yet these were the two problems the very mention 
of V hich was bound to bring him into the bad books of the Council's 
majontv. Though Vansittart and Hastings conceded that “it is not 
to be c\pc>.ied the Nabob w'ill join with us in endeavouring to deprive 
every merchant of the country of the means of carrying on their 
business,”^ The forces pitted against him were too strong to let him 
have his way. 

Mir Kasim himself had some faults. For instance, he had a 
big harem and was physically a dissipated man, he was a man of 
suspicious nature w'ho lost his battles because he lacked faith in his 
loyal commander-in-chief; and he was inhuman and excessively callous 
when he put his prisoners, both English and Indians to death by 
tortuic. Much of what he did, however, was his reaction to the 
conditions which the irresponsibility and recklessness of the British 
themseheshad created. He could neither go far in his administra- 
tive leforms nor in his military organisation. For, the moment he 
tried to step out ol ’he limits of mediocrity, the heavy hand of the 
British was bound to fall and mop him up. The British wanted a 
•Stooge, and not an independent ruler. Even without all the faults 
from which he suffered he was bound ultimately to fail because he 
was more efficient and more forward-looking than his father-in-law 
V as. 


When i ll this is said, let us not, however, forget that so far as 
Vansittart himself was concerned, he spared no efforts to help Mir 
Kasim through his problems. But his powers in the Council were 
limited. He has often been termed in the history books as a weak 
well-meaning man. Though to Philip Woodruff this judgment “seems 
not only crude but untrue."- there is no doubt that in tact and 
courage he lacked the resourcefulness of Clive. Nor would it be 
easy to prove that he was more honest than Clive where money 
matters were concerned. I or he did not lag behind in amassing 
wealth when he was in Madras, and that he was not incapable of 
using foul means in order to secure his purpose, is only too well 
proved from the way he collected rewards after signing with Mir 
Kasim a conciliatory agreement which was rejected by the majority in 
the Council. 


1. Quoted by fciling, op. <//., p. 48. 

2. V,\.,>drufr, op. cit , p. 1 16. 
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Probably Vansittart did not belong to the times in which he 
lived. Either he was ahead of his age or what may look more strange, 
he belonged to the past. In India the rot had gone too far. There 
is no doubt that there were Johnstones, Hays and Bolts who 
were too greedy, unscrupulous and aggressive, yet it is difficult to 
understand how Jafars and Kasims could be saved in the midst of the 
indigenous forces of decay and dissipation. Though it may be un- 
kind, and perhaps also odd to say, yet Clive’s avariciousness and 
cunningness seemed to be more natural and in accord with the times 
than Vansittart’s self-righ.eousness and forbearance. 

Be that as it may, Vansittart’s policy was said to have failed, 
and tliat is why in the midst of their cruel game of humiliating and 
brick-bating Clive they fell on their knees and begged him to go back 
to Bengal to set things right. Vansittart, however, became more 
popular when he returned to England, and thanks to the support 
that he got from Sulivan, an enemy of Clive and others, he became 
member of Parliament almost immediately after his arrival, and in 
1709 he tecame Director of the Company. In the same year he was 
appointed one of the three Supervisors to completely refoim the Bengal 
administration, the other two being Colonel Forde Luke Scraflon In 
September they sailed for India, and on 27 December 1 769 they left 
the cape. But nobody saw them again. 

Clive landed in England in September 1 760, as almost the 
king's wealthiest subject. It had indeed been a great achievement 
for a man who started his career as a writer on £10 Clive’s fame 
had preceded him, and his merit was recognised by Pitt as well as 
King George II. An Irish peerage was conferred on him, which how- 
ever did not make him a member of the Upper House. He used his 
enormous wealth, and at the age of 35 settled down as a member of 
the Lower House in England. 

Clive, however, was not destined to develop his political posi- 
tion in England any further. Soon George II died and was succeeded 
by George III who in 1 7n2 appointed Lord Bute, his teacher, as his 
Prime Minister. Clive enjoyed good relations with Bute also, but 
later on when the Treaty of Paris was signed (10 February 1763,) 
he voted against it for he did not like some of its clauses with 
regard to India. Indignant, Bute sought an alliance with Sulivan. 
the Chairman of the Court of Directors, and tried to bring about 
Clive’s ruin. Clive’s acquisition of jagir from Mir Jafar, as already 
referred to, was declared illegal, and he was proposed to be tried. 
But before the trial actually began, the circumstances took yet another 
turn, and he found the proprietors begging him to assume the office of 
the Governor of Bengal once again. 

When Clive had left Bengal in 1 760, he had told his successor 
Vansittart that the greatest danger that was to be dreaded in the 
country was the one that might issue from corruption and venality 
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which, in fact, Clive himself had founded. Vansittart “had no 
strength of character, no such persuasive powers as could win men to 
his side; no pre-eminent abilities, no force of will, such as Clive him- 
self would have displayed, to suspend a refractory collea^e.”* Soon 
afte^ his assumption of power, as we shall see in the following chapter, 
he replaced Mir Jafar by Mir Kasim, but within three years he got fed 
up with the latter also, and in 1763 deposed him and placed Mir 
Jafar once again on the masand of Bengal. Mir Kasim fled Bengal 
and organised a confederacy of the Indian princes which gave battle 
to the British at Buxar in 1764, but was defeated. This made the 
British yet more leckless, and “reports from Calcutta showed that 
the combined avarice, greed, misgovernmcnt, and tyranny of the civil 
authorities left by Clive in Calcutta had produced a general uprising.’'* 
Clive was approached by the Proprietors to go to India once again, 
and the case regarding his jagir was dropp^. But he insisted that 
he must not leave behind a hostile court. Sulivan therefore resigned, 
new elections brought Clive’s own supporters to the offices of Court 
of Director’s Chairman and Deputy Chairman, and he was given vast 
powers to bring about reforms in Bengal. 


1- Malleson, op. cU., 123 (Indian Reprint, 1962). 
2 ibid. 
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Lord Clive and his Second 
Governorship of Bengal 


Born in Shropshire, near Market Drayton, in 1725, Robert Clive 
was “’sent to four schools in turn, but he does not appear to have 
been much good at his books, and hi<‘ father thought he would turn 
out badly.” At the age of six we find that Robert Cl^e was a 
wilful and passionate child. He was always fighting, with a temper 
so fierce that he would fly out about mere trifles. He always had to 
be doing something. Several incidents are narrated with regard to 
his boldness and insubordination. He was ‘'the ringleader of a party 
of boys in the town who used to threaten to smash the windows of 
the shops unless the shopkeepers would gi\c them coppers. One day 
having quarrelled with a certain victim, they, by way of revenge, 
built a dam acioss the street gutter in order to divert the rising water 
into his shop. The dam burst, whereupon Robert immediately flung 
himself down in the water while the rest of the party mended the 
breach.”! 

At the age of 17, in 1742, he obtained a post in the seivice of 
the British Company in India as a “Writer”, and m Match 1743, 
he left England to reach Madras only at the close of 1 744, after a 
long and tiring voyage which completely exhausted his funds and 
forced him to borrow from the captain of the ship at a heavy rate of 
interest. 

Then the duties in India which devolved on a Writer, were the 
duties only of a clerk, and not of a young man of combative energies 
as Clive was. Little wonder, he soon became despondent and we are 
told “how, one day, weary of his monotonous existence, and suffering 
from impecuniosity, he twice snapped a loaded pistol at his head; 
how, on both occasions, there was a misfire; how, shortly afterwards, 

1. GAtXy,Ktg,inM, Robert Clive and the rounding of Britbh India, London, 

1927, pp. 99-100. 
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a companion, entering the room, at Clive's request pointed the pistol 
outside the window and puNed the trigger; how the powder ignited 
and how then Clive jumping to his feet exclaimed, ‘I feel f am reser- 
ved for better things.' 

We have examined in detail the role that Clive played in the 
Anglo-French rivalry in southern India where he earned the title of the 
hero of Arcot. We have also discussed how when he came to Bengal, 
he “compressed into three years,” in the words of Malleson, “achie- 
vements the most momentous, the most marvellous, the most endur- 
ing, recorded in the history of his country.”^ Towards the close of 
1756 he landed with a small force below Calcutta, re-captured that 
town from Siraj-ud-Daula, then occupied Chandernagore, and in the 
battle-field of Plassey he gave a new turn to the history of this country 
when Siraj-ud-Daula himself was sent reeling away to his death, and 
Mir Jdfar, a puppet of the British, was made the new Nawab. His 
achievements during his first Govei noi ship cf Bengal have been al- 
ready dwelt upon at length. 

IMLRNAL REFORMS 

After being appointed Governor of Bengal for the second time, 
Clive left England on 4 June 1764, accompanied by Summer and 
Sykes, the two members of the Select Committee. When he reached 
Calcutta on 3 May, the following year, byth.it time MirJafarwho 
h.id become Nawab of Bengal for the second time, had died, and 
Ni/am-ud-Daula. his illegitimate son had been placed on the throne 
(on 25th f-ebiuaiy) in return lor his payment of twenty lakh rupees 
winch were distiibuted among the membeis of the Council and the 
other accomplices in the task. 

The Calcutta Council, on the eve of Clive’s aiiival, v\a'. compos- 
ed of a President and sixteen members; but most of the members 
accepted agencies cKewheic, generally found scattered all over the 
province, while the actual work of the Government was carried on 
by not more than seven or eight of them at a lime. The work natu- 
rally suft'ered. The evil produced, however, was “greater than would 
appear at the first glance. The charge of an agency was extremely 
lucrative in the opportunities it gave for piivate trade. An agent, 
who was also a member of Council, and who could always not only 
support his own measures by a vote, but could count upon the votes 
of his colleagues in that body, enjoyed practical immunity from 
inquiry.”^ 

Below the Calcutta Council, the ordinary servants of the Com- 

1 Mdilcson, O B. Rulers of liuiui. Lord Clive, Indian Reprint, l%2, pp t-5. 

2. ihd p. 108, 

t Malleson. Colonel, O. B. The Founders of the Indian Empire, Lord Clwe, 
London, 1882. pi 369-70. 
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pany exhibited no better character. “In every parganah and every 
village,” as Mir Kasim had complained in 1762, “diey have establi- 
shed ten or twenty new factories, and setting up the colours, and 
showing the dustucks of the Company they use their utmost endeav- 
ours to oppress the rayats, merchants, and other people of the 
country. 

The corruption into which the servants of the Company indul- 
ged, assumed different shapes with different men.* In Burdwan, thus 
for instance, the Resident and his Council received an annual pay- 
ment of Rs 80,000 from the Raja, in addition to the salaries they 
drew from the Company. Besides, Aey also shared with the Raja 
land revenue collected in excess of the Company's demand under the 
treaty. Thus the profits which the Englishmen here made were 
enormous. 

The salaries of the Company's servants being low, there was 
dearth of honest and qualified senior persons to occupy important 
posts in the different departments. Junior servants occupi^ 
high offices and made illegal gains. Clive himself thus wrote in 
1 766 : “The business of the Secretary's department was committed 
to a youth of three years standing in your service ; the employment 
of Accountant is now discharged by a writer still lowfer in tljp list of 
your servants; the important trusts of Military Storekeeper, Naval 
Storekeeper and Storekeeper of the Works, were bestowed, when 
last vacant, upon Writers; and a Writer held the post of Paymaster 
to the Army, at a period when nearly twenty lakhs of rupees had 
been deposited for months together in his hands. Banians became 
principals in the several departments; the affairs of the company flowed 
through a new and unnatural channel, and your most secret concerns 
were publicly known in the bazar.”* 

With regard to Calcutta, Clive remarked on his landing there; 
it was “one of the most wicked places in the Universe. Corruption, 
Licentiousness and a want of principles seem to have possessed the 
minds of all the Civil Servants, by frequent bad examples they have 
grown callous, rapacious and luxurious beyond conception . . 

The administrative machinery of the country, when Clive 
arrived, was completely paralysed. When Mir Jafar became Nawab 
for the second time, he knew that Mir Kasim had not pulled well 
with the British only because he had been over anxious to reform 
the administration and remove corruption. He was bound therefore 
to be only a helpless onlooker when justice and law and order of 

1. Vansitlart, op. cit., p. 98. 

2. The luxurious life the Englishmen lived on illegal profits is excellently 
explained by Percival Spear, TAe Nabobs, London, 1963, pp. S3-S7. 

3. Forrest, Clive, II p. 308. 

4. See Rise and Ftdftment of British Rule in India, 1962. p. 106. 
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the country was going to the dogs. When he died he was succeedeu 
fay Najim-ud-Daula whose only quulillcation was his ability to play 
thoughtlessly in the hands of the British. Thus, the Nawab of Bengal 
had almost completely absolved himself of the responsibilities of 
administration, while the servants of the Company had not yet in their 
heads to think of anything but the amassing of wealth. 


Besides, in the military department the most glaring problem 
that Clive had to face was that of Bhatta which was an extra sum of 
money paid to the military officers as a compensatory allowance to 
cover extra cost of living when they were in the field. The practice 
had originated during the Carnatic Wars when Chanda Sahib and 
Mohammad Ali paid exorbitant amounts of money to secure the 
services of the English and the French troops. In the earlier days of 
the formation of the Bengal army, its officers got this extra payment 
called Bhatta when they worked in the field, and half of this payment, 
called half Bhatta when they were detached to an outside station, not 
being actually in the field. After the battle of Plasscy, out of his 
gratitude for the Company, Mir Jafar bestowed upon his officers an 
additional sum equal to the full Bhatta which they got so long as 
they remained in the field .serving him. What the officers now thus 
got, was “double Bhatta" in the field, and lesser amount when they 
were away. 

The practice of Bhatta was continued by Mir Kasim when he 
came to power, but in lieu of this he assigned to the Company the 
three districts of Midnapur, Chittagong and Burdwan the revenues of 
which were to cover the required expense. Now when the Directors 
got the territories, and they knew that the money they did not pay to 
the officers, remained with them as profits, they immediately started 
issuing instructions that the practice be stopped. The military, 
officers, however, were bound naturally to dislike the reform.^ 

Outside the field internal civil and military problems, there 
were the Emperor Shah Alam and the Nawab-Wazir of Oudh who 
had been vanquished in the battle of Buxar, and with whom a settle- 
ment awaited th e arrival of Clive 

Such was the situation in Bengal when Clive arrived in India. 
The way before him was clear, and almost the first reform that he 
attempted was to put a stop to the accumulation of offices in the 
hands of the members of his Council. He made a rule that so long 
as a person was a member of the Council, he had to remain only as 
such, and not to acquire any other office whatsoever. A Councillor 
must remain only a Councillor and an Agent an Agent, the two 
offices could not be combined. Under the new rules, thus, the 
Councillors had to remain at the headquarters and constantly give 

* 

1. See Forrest, Sir G., Lift of Lord Clive^ 2 vols., London, 1918, II p. 23S. 
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their attention to the administrative and other problems. The excep- 
tion was to be made only in the case of the Commandcr-in-Chicf who 
would often have to go with the army in the field. The number of 
the Councillors was reduced to twelve. 

“It was natural that his reform, bearing on its face though it did 
the stamp of common sense, should meet with opposition from with- 
out. That which Clive had not anticipated was that it should en- 
counter resistance in the body of the Select Committee. In spite 
however, of this opposition, he carried it through.”' 

Almost simultaneously with the above reform, Clive condemned 
the acceptance of presents and other benefits by the members of the 
Council from Najim-ud-Daula. He also criticised similar practices 
of the Company’s officers at lower levels and insisted on all of them 
to sign covenants. The servants of the company thought that the 
orders of Clive to this effect lacked sufficient determination and the 
Governor would soon cool off ; more particularly because he himself 
had previously indulged in such practices, and even now at the time 
of his issuing the orders he was receiving an annual income of £30,000 
from his jagirs thus secured. 

Mr Johnstone, one of the members of the Council interestingly 
remarked ; ‘With regard to presents in general, we have the approved 
example of the President, Lord Clive himself.. .To this, however, Cljvc 
replied that the times had since changed, that the receiving of the 
presents was not then forbidden, that the earlier ideas that Bengal had 
boundless wealth had not proved correct, that the present servants of 
the Company had gone too far in the piactice. and that the overthrow 
of Siraj and the elevation of Mir Jafar had been the work of the people 
of Bengal themselves in which the British acted only as auxiliaries. 

But. writes Mallcson, here “he chose to forget the negotiations 
with Amichand, the conspiracy with the chiefs of the army, the sums 
which were paid him. not by the people, but by ambitious chiefs 
working for their own interest; that immediate result had been enor- 
mously to increase the burdens pressing on people.”® Be that as it 
may, there was no escape, and the covenants had to be signed against 
the existing malpractices. 

The salaries of the servants of the Company were absurdly low. 
and even a member of the Council did not get more than £300 a year. 
The Directors refused to give a consideration to the fact, with the 
result that the servants were left with no option but to supplement 
their income by indulging in illegal private trade. The Company’s 
name and passes for the transport of merchandise had been so much 
abused that often even the Indians in Calcutta and the vicinity dressed 

1. Malle«on, Lon/ C/nv, London, 1882, pp 369-70. 

?. ihld.m. 
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Iheir servants as sepoys, and using forged passes or even without 
passes, they conveyed their goods across the custom line. Mir Kasim 
had insisted on the removal of such irregularities thus inviting his own 
ruin. Clive, however, handled the situation better than Vansittart 
and in consultation with the Select Committee he issued orders under 
which the issuing of passes was now restricted only to certain autho- 
rities and the abuse indulged into by the Indians was put a stop to. 

The effect of these reforms was that the illegal profits and gains 
which the servants of the Company made, now considerably dwindled. 
This brought about disaffection. When Clive started replacing the 
junior servants occupying high offices by senior officers whose services 
were requisitioned from Madras the disaffection was felt more. It 
produced an uproar, and the servants began to organise protests. An 
association sprang up among them, they boycotted Clive’s entertain- 
ments. Memorials were drawn up and presented to Clive. The 
latter, however, was not a weak man, and “when the malcontents 
found that they were promptly deprived of every lucrative office, re- 
fused passes, and sent hither and thither very much against their 
liking, they concluded at last that they had better put up with Clive's 
tyranny, and the opposition died down 

At the same time Clive was also interested in enhancing the 
emoluments of the Company’s servants so that any inducement to 
corruption should be removed. For this purpose Clive set up a 
‘Society for Trade’ to be controlled by his Council. The senior mili- 
tary and civil servants were invited to purchase shares in the society 
which was to manage the salt monopoly, already vvith the Company, 
in such a way as would assure adequate, and even handsome income 
to the servants, reducing at the same time the price of salt for the 
Indians by more than ten per cent of the average that obtained during 
the preceding twenty years. The extra allowance which the senior ser- 
vants of the Company were thus to make, without the appearance 
of coming from the Company’s revenues, was about £7,000 pei annum 
for a Colonel while a fJeulenant-CoIonel and Major would make 
£3.000 and £2.000 respectively. 

When the scheme came to the knowledge of the Directors, they 
ordered Clive immediately to wind up the Society. In vain did Clive 
argue that i did not amount to continuing the vices of the private 
trade which the Directors were now anxious to abolish, and that the 
new scheme would not raise any trouble with the Nawab. Clive twice 
unsuccessf ully suspended the Directors’ orders n the hope that when 
he returned to England he would persuade them to agree. The Society 
had ultimately to be wound up. “In this matter, Clive has been un- 
duly blamed. His proposals... amounted to just that measure of re 
form for which Cornwallis has received such high praise.”* 

J. The Cambridge History o/ India, V, p, 178. 

2. jWd.,p,178. 
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In the Military department Clive attacked the problem of Bhatta. 
A regulation was promulgated so that the officers posted outside the 
limits of Bengal and Bihar would continue to enjoy double Bhatta, 
but those marching or in the field within the provinces would get 
single Bhatta, while only half Bhatta would be allowed to those who 
remained in the cantonments of Monghyr and Patna. At the Presi- 
dency or the factories immediately subordinate to it, there would be 
no Bhatta at all, though in lieu of it free quarters would be furnished. 
The respective rates of Bhatta for a Captain for instance in the first 
three categories were to be Rs 12, 6 and 3. 

Now was the turn of the military officers to start an agitation. 
They simultaneously started resigning their commissions. Treaties 
with the Mughal Emperor and the Nawab-Wazir^ had Just been 
concluded. The Maratha army, 60,000 strong, was threatening and 
as many as nineteen-twentieths of the officers were prepared to resign. 
The situation indeed was serious. But Clive acted with a determina- 
tion. “Every resignation was to be accepted; supplies of officers were 
requested from Madras; everyone displaying the least inclination to 
mutiny was to be sent down at once to Calcutta. Clive 
visited the headquarters of the three brigades in person, to ensure 
himself that the men were under control. The officers gradually fell 
out among themselves.”* As the mutiny broke down, Clivff showed 
no passion for revenge. The least guilty were permitted to come 
back on the condition that they signed a three years’ agreement so 
that under the East India Mutiny Act if they acted like that again, 
they were to earn a penalty upto death. 

The Mutiny of the army officers failed for three reasons : first 
becatise Clive acted promptly ; second because the mutineers, being 
too sure of their success, lacked thoroughness and did not try to draw 
their men into revolt with themselves; and third because Clive’s 
attitude instead of being revengeful, was of mercy tempering justice.® 
At his death Mir Jafar was said to have left five lakh rupees for Clive 
whice he diverted to the welfare of the army officers. Those who 
were compelled to resign because of their being wounded, or being in 
ill-health, were to receive some relief from this fund which was vested 
in trustees. Thus the fund served till the scheme of pension was 
adopted. 


THE EXTERNAL POLICY 

In his foreign relations Clive had to deal with the Mughal 
Emperor Shah Alam and the Nawab-Wazir of Oudh both of whom, 
after the battle of Buxar, as discussed in the following chapter, 
were completely at the mercy of the British. 

1. Seethe following pages. 

2. Cambridge, op cit., p. 179. 

3. Mallesoa, Lord Clive, London, 1882, pp. 401-402. 
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As Oudh lay prostrate before Vansittart, he had promised to 
hand it over to the Mughal Emperor. But Clive thought that this 
promise was wrong as Shah Alam was incapable of holding large 
territories in the lace of internal enemies and external dangers. He 
therefore entered into negotiations with Shuja-ud-Daula, the Nawab- 
Wazir. as a result of which a treaty was concluded at Allahabad in 
August 1765. 

Under this treaty Shuja-ud-Daula was restored to h>s possessions 
in Oudh. The fortress of Chunar, however, was ceded to the 
British, and the territories of Kora and Allahabad were also taken 
away from him. The Nawab-Wazir was to pay to the British an 
indemnity of fifty lakh rupees, and never again to give protection 
to or employ Mir Kasim or Somru. A defensive alliance was signed 
under which the British undertook the responsibility of defending 
Oudh, the Nawab-Wazir defraying the expenses of the British troops. 
The Raja of Benaras, a friend of the British, was to retain his 
possessions as a subordinate of the Nawab-Wazir. 

Clive also wanted in this treaty a permission for the British to 
establish factories in and trade throughout the dominions of Oudh. 
The Nawab-Wazir, however, objected saying that he had before him 
the example of Calcutta v/here nine years before they had only a small 
factory which by then had swallowed up all the three provinces of 
Bengal. Clive did not insist and this clau.se was not incorporated in 
the treaty. 

At the same time Clive had an audience with the Mughal 
Emperor with whom he orally discussed the mutual gains. After that 
he presented two petitions, one for the grant of Diwani, or the collec- 
tion of the revenues of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, to the British; and 
the second for the confirmation of Najim-ud-Daula as the new Nawab 
of these provinces. 

“The emperor, who was homeless and resource'ess, and had 
been practically a prisoner of Shuja-ud-Daula since 1761, was provi- 
ded with home. ..On 12th August 1765. the Emperor took his seat on 
an improvised throne in Clive’s tent, and in a formal ceremony gran- 
ted the documents the Fort William Governor applied for.” In return 
for this Clive transferred to the Emperor the fertile provinces of Kora 
and Allahabad which yielded an annual revenue of 28 lakh rupees. 
Besides, in recognition of Shah Alam as the Emperor of India, the 
Company would pay him an annual tribute of 26 lakh rupees. 

“It was the most ludicrous performance ever witnessed in an 
imperial court. An emperor, without an iota of empire in his posses- 
sion, without adequate wherewithal to support himself, and dependent 
on a foreign trading company, issues a writ, not to l^guile himself or 
that company, but the people who, ift their ignorance, sti!l believed 
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that he really held the sceptre and therefore the right to collect the 
revenues or nominate an agent to collect theni!”^ 

Divergent views have been expressed about the settlement of 
Allahabad that Clive made with Shah Alam and the Nawab-Wazir of 
Oudh. Sir Eyre Coote thus held that it was a great opportunity which 
Clive missed. It was no use propping up the defunct rulers. Instead 
of rehabilitating Shuja-ud-Daula, he should have occupied Oudh him- 
self and in the name of the Mughal Emperor marched direct to Delhi 
where he could establish his authority. 

The other view, however, is that Clive's treatment of the Emperor 
was too harsh. Vansittart had promised to surrender Oudh to him, 
but Clive broke that promise and returned Oudh to Shuja-ud-Daula 
instead. 

Clive's defence, however, was that his treatment of the Emperor 
was neither generous, nor harsh. It was not harsh because Vansittart 
had not entered into any written agreement to surrender Oudh to the 
Emperor. Nor did the generosity lie in the fact that the Emperor 
should have been burdened with a responsibility which he was incapa- 
ble of bringing to fulfilment. In a State paper which Clive wrote be- 
fore his departure, he expressed himself thus : “Our possessiohs should 
be bounded by the provinces." “We should studiously maintain 
peace : it is the groundwork of our prosperity. Never consent to act 
offensively against any powers except in defence of our own, the King’s 
or the Nawab-Wazir's dominions, as stipulated by treaty; and, above 
all things, be assured that a march to Delhi would be not only a vain 
and fruitless project, but attended with destruction to your own army,® 
and perhaps put an end the very existence of the Company in Bengal." 

The following arguments may be forwarded in defence of Clive : 
The three provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa had only recently been 
acquired legally. The gains therefore made had to be fully consoli- 
dated before the Company entered into greater ventures. &condly, 
the Company’s resources, financial as well as military were already 
heavily burdened. The Company was mainly a commercial organi- 
sation, and as Clive wrote to the Directors, “to go further is, in my 
opinion, a scheme 'so extravagantly ambitious and absurd that no 
Governor and council in their senses can adopt, unless the whole 
system of the Company’s interest be first entirely new-modelled.’' 

Thirdly, the defence of the provinces of Bengal if directly under- 
taken, was already a problem of considerable magnitude. Militarily 
the British were not at the time well equipped to aspire for an empire 
in India. Nor. fourthly, such activities would have been conducive to 

1. Ram Copal, up. cit.. pp. 345-47. 

2. Wheeler, Talboys, Early Records of British India, quoted by Malleson, 
Lord dive, (Indian Reprint, Ii>62)p, 147. 
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the development of the Company’s trade which was its main concern 
in the country 

Fifthly, India was a vast country, and once the British had set 
out consciously to expand their political power, one conquest would 
lead to another which would tax not only the Company's resources, 
but also the Directors' patience which at that time did not seem to be 
so great. 

The expansion, sixthly, of the Company’s power at this time, 
should deftnitely have aroused the jealousy of the Indian princes whose 
united strength would have been too difiicult to meet, particularly 
when the British knew that the greatest victories they had already 
achieved, were more the result of internal dissensions among the In- 
dians than that of their own prowess or superior mi'itary discipline. 

Seventhly, the firmans (the orders) of the Mughal Emperor and 
those of the Nawab-Wazir may be of little significance to the British 
Company, but in Paris and The Hague, where the actual position was 
little known, they were still considered with awe and respect. A 
sudden overthrow of ihe authority of one or the both should deftnitely 
have aroused also the jealousy of the European powers. 

Eighthly, if the British assumed the administrative responsibility 
in Bengal, the> would need a sufficient number of trained civil 
servants who were in short supply. The acquisition of more territories 
should have created serious administrative problems which it would 
have been extremely difficult to cope with. 

Then, in the laws of England the Company was recognised only 
as a commercial concern. If overnight it changed its character and 
turned into a territorial authority, it would come into clash with 
those laws and create difficult constitutional problems. 

Bengal was one of the richest provinces of India. Its wealth 
and resources would be sufficient to satiate the material thirst of the 
Company for years together. There was therefore no need yet to 
peep outside. 


THE DUAL GOVERNMENT 

We have discussed the revolutionary changes in Bengal that 
secured to the Company tremendous territorial and political powers 
which, however, it was not yet willing or able to handle. The result 
was a dual government or dyarchy which provided the necessary 
transitional period for the Company to mature its plans and ultima- 
tely assume full responsibility. It would be interesting briefly to 
review the circumstances once agair\ under which this dual govern- 
ment was established and its consequences. 
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Acquisition of Nicamat 

The intrigues and diplomacy through which the Company 
slowly acquired power in Bengal has been discussed. We have seen 
the circumstances under which Siraj-ud-Daula was disposed of and 
Mir Jafar elevated by the Company to the throne of Bengal in return 
for the grant of 24 Parganas and other rewards out of which Clive 
alone got as much as £ 3,34.000. Mir Jafar, however, had no head 
for an efficient government and when he was plagued by difficulties 
at the hands of the British who wanted their pound of flesh in the 
shape of an annual tribute not caring whether the Nawab’s treasury 
was full or empty, the relations between the two deteriorated and the 
Company decided to enter into yet another conspiracy. Mir Jafar 
was deposed and in his place his son-in-law. Mir Kasim was raised to 
the throne. A new treaty was imposed on Mir Kasim in 1760 where- 
by the new Nawab had to hand over the three districts of Burdwan, 
Midnapore and Chittagong to the Company, besides a huge sum of 
cash-money which was paid as a price for the English support to the 
Nawab. 1 he Company, however, havng already tasted the power 
of king-makers, they were not going to permit him to rule peacefully 
howsoever efficient he might have been. Soon trouble started with 
the new Nawab as well and the Company discovered that after all 
Mir Jafar was better than Mir Kasim and now the conspiracy was set 
afoot once again to bring about the required change. Mir Jafar came 
back to the throne of Bengal in 1763 and the old drama of repaying 
the Company with territories and cash-money had again to be 
enacted. 

The English slowl> spread their network of diplomatic intrigues 
and in February 1965 when Mir Jafar died, they got yet another 
opportunity in this direction. Mir Jafar's second son, Najim-ud-Daula, 
was raised to the throne and a new treaty was imposed upon him 
whereb> the English were able to secure a price which was bound 
ultimately to reduce the Nawab to almost a cypher. The price secured 
was the assignment to the British of the Nizamat authority in lieu of 
fixed annual payment by the Company to the Nawab of 50 lakh 
rupees. The Nawab was to maintain troops only for the maintenance 
of internal peace, for the collection of revenues and for the support 
of his dignity. The control and the appointment of the officers of 
the Nawab also was passed on to the English. 

It may be necessary here to explain what this grant to the Com- 
pany actually signified. 

The Nawab of Bengal had two powers to exercise; (1) the 
Diwani which included the functions in connection with the depart- 
ments of revenue and civil justice and (2) the Nizamat which consist- 
ed of criminal Justice and military power. When the Mughal power 
at the Centre had not yet declined, the Governors of Bengal enjoyed 
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the powers of Nizamat, while for the Diwani departments, a separate 
Diwan was appointed by the Emperor himself. When the Governor 
of Bengal declared his independence, he had assumed both the autho- 
rities himself although theoretically the Diwani powers he still held 
in trust for the Emperor. Evidently, therefore, the Nawab’s parting 
with his Nizamat authority was a great step towards an ultimate 
establishment of the British sovereignty in Bengal. 

Tlie Aeqaiaition of Diwani 

In 1763, when Mir Kasim had fled from Bengal, he was deter- 
mined to make one more attempt to secure his authority before 
ultimately resigning himself to his fate. He contacted the Nawab- 
Wazir of Oudh and the Emperor Shah Alam and the three powers 
united to march against the British, as we shall see in the following 
chapter. A battle was fought at Buxar in May 1765 in which the 
allies got a crushing defeat, thus adding very greatly to the power and 
prestige of the British. Shortly after Clive encouraged the , fugitive 
Emperor Shah Alam to try to recover his throne. As a result of the 
high hopes he was able to inspire in the fugitive Emperor’s mind, 
Clive secured from him an agreement in August 1765 whereby he 
brought for the Company the Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa in 
lieu of an annual pension of 26 lakh rupees and the districts of 
Allahabad and Kora as already referred to. This grant of Diwani by 
an Emperor who himself was a fugitive, may be considered meaning- 
less, yet its importance lay in the fact, as Dr Ishwari Prasad com- 
ments, “that Shah Alam was theoretically and legally the Emperor 
and this gives a colour of legality to the Company’s transaction.”* 
If the grant of Diwani was legal, the Company had the power to 
enforce it on the Nawab of Bengal who already was nothing but a 
puppet in their hands. 

Thus was the complete authority, Nizamat as well as the 
Diwani secured by the English in Bengal. A revolution had been 
effected for which, however, the Company had never yet prepared, 
having neither the means nor the will to handle the government duties. 
It was under these circumstances that a sort of government was estab- 
lished by Clive which is known as dyarchy or a dual government. 
Under this system the Nawab continued to handle the actual work of 
criminal, civil and police administration in lieu of a fixed payment by 
the Company. But the ultimate authority lay in the hands of the 
British who were responsible also for the external defence of the 
country. For the collection of revenues too, the existing administrative 
machinery was retained although the ultimate revenue authority passed 
on to the Company itself. Obviously, thus, two authorities were 
established, one being native, the other foreign. The foreign authority 
was supreme while the native was only shadowy. This was a govem- 
meni in which responsibility was held by the native administrators 

1. Prasad, Dr Ishwari, A History of Modem India, p. 67. 
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while the authority was enjoyed by the British, or in other words 
authority was completely divorced from responsibility. Such was the 
system which was known as the dual government of Clive. 

THE WORKING OF THE DUAL GOVERNMENT 

Under the new i>ystem the government of Bengal remained 
almost as it was before 1 756. In 1 769 a measure was passed whereby 
the supremacy of the civil authority of the Council which it could 
delegate to any of its servants, was fully emphasised. In 1770 the 
Council's constitution was once again defined. The Council was to 
consist of 9 memlxrs including the Governor himself. The Governor, 
the Commander-in-Chief and the three seniormost members of the 
Council were to constitute a Se‘cct Committee which was given the 
powers to make war or peace, though in case of a commercial or a 
political treaty wtth an Indian power the final approval of the whole 
body had to be secured. The entire correspondence on behalf of the 
Select Committee was to be handled by the Governor, though it had 
to be kept within the knowledge of the Select Committee and its copies 
were to be sent to the Company. 

The dual government as established by Clive had many advan- 
tages ; 

(1) The state of affairs as it was, the servants of the Company 
had not yet gathered a suflkient knowledge and experience to handle 
the Indian administrative problems. They were yet ignorant of the 
Indian customs and langnages and having kept throughout the 
character of merchants, they could not be expected to change into 
efficient administrators all of a sudden. Under these circumstances, 
obviously, it was wise for the Company not to have assumed the entire 
administrative responsibility. 

(2) Moreover, the Company at Home was still considered 
prii^rily to be a trading concern. For it to have assumed the direct 
territorial sovereignty in Bengal at this time was sure to bring certain 
legal complications. 

(3) The dual government at this juncture was advisable for still 
another reason. The power of the European opponents of the 
Company in India had not yet been completely finished, and if the 
Company tried to assume territorial sovereignty in ^ngal it was 
bound to invite jealousy and opposition of the Europeans which the 
Company was not yet prepared to meet 

(4) Nor could the possibility of an Anglo-Maratha clash be 
overlooked in case of such dramatic assumption of territorial power. 
The Marathas united were yet a strong power and a clash with them 
bad to be postponed for as long as possible. 
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(5) Then again it was also necessary to camouflage this transfer 
of power to the Company in order to prevent the people of Bengal 
from developing an impression of their being enslaved under the 
British whose administrative character had not yet been fully undtf* 
stood. Obviously under these circumstances the fiction of the dual 
government had to be used as an artifice to throw dust into the 
eyes of the Indian people, the other European powers and the auth- 
orities in England (6) Again the system as it was established was also 
advisable inasmuch as it deflmed the respective powers and positions 
of the Company andlthe Nawab, thereby completely removing any 
possibility of a future conflict between the two. This lack of 
definition had previously involved the politics of Bengal into 
very violent revolutions. One Nawab was replaced by another 
and wars were fought involving considerable bloodshed. By the 
establishment of this system all such possibilities were now removed 
forever. Such thus were the merits of the dual government which 
was ‘"designed to secure the full control of Bengal. . .so far as the 
Company’s interest went without incurring the inconvenience of 
formal dominion.”* 

The system, however, had many disadvantages also. 

(1) The type of Government that was now established left 
the rights and duties of the Company’s servants entirely undefined. 
An effort was made to forbid them from supplementing their 
eKisting salaries through profits, trade or presents received from 
the local chiefs by ordering them to sign new contracts. But 
the salaries of the Company’s servants being too low, the 
effort did not succeed. Clive tried to handle the problem by 
organising a society for trade, to which the monopoly in salt 
was given, and the profits from which would compensate the 
military and civil officers for their existing low remuneration. The 
Directors however disallowed this proposal and the position of the 
servants was permitted to continue as ambiguous as it ever was. The 
Company having no powers to inspire moderation in the hearts of 
its servants, through profit, trade and illegal means conti- 
nued enriching themselves. The growing fortunes of the servants 
made their jobs yet more attractive and the Company was stormed 
with recommendations even from as high an authority as the royal 
family itself, for securing Jobs to their relatives. The huge wealth 
brought through the Company's servants was used in purchasing 
seats in the Commons, thereby seriously offending the existing feudal 
powers. Nor was the overbearing character of the Company’s rich 
ex-servants something which could easily be put up with. 

(2) The growing fortunes of the Company’s servants naturally 
developed a desire among the proprietors to get their dividends raised 
and while in 1 766 they demanded a raise in this connection from 6 to 
10%, in 1767 they demanded the dividends to be as high as 12^%. 

1. Cambridse History of India, V, p. 177. 
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Although the Parliament intervened to rde out the demand for 
12^% and imposed certain more restrictions on such disgraceful 
activities of the proprietors, yet the exploitation of Bengal due to 
such unreasonable demands continued. 

(3) Nor did the State itself remain behind. In 1767 an annual 
payment of £4,00,000 was demanded for two years in return for an 
authority for the Company to retain its existing revenues and territo- 
rial acquisitions. The pressure of demands on the Company for a 
share in booty was indeed so heavy that in the words of Bolts 
‘‘while the nation was grazing after the fruit, the Company and their 
substitutes were suffered to be rooting up the tree.”^ The Company 
had to maintain an army of 40,000 employees, pay annual subsidies 
to the Indian chiefs and the Emperor amounting to £1,000,000 and 
make heavy payments to the Home Government to retain its powers 
and privileges. But its resources were not as rich as it was supposed. 
It soon ran into debt which rose to the figure of £6,000,000. The 
Company’s revenues fell short of the annual estimates and instead of 
there being an increase, there was a decline. Of late the land in the 
country had frequently been changing hands, which was bound to 
bring about a deterioration in its cultivation thereby affecting the 
Company’s revenues. 

(4) Nor was the curious amalgamation of the political with the 
commercial interests destined to give to the people of India an effi- 
cient government. The responsibility had been saddled on the 
Nawab, while the authority rested in the hands of the Governor-in- 
Council. Ail this, rightly comments Kaye, “made confusion more 
confounded and corruption more corrupt.’’- The Company was con- 
cerned only with the collection of revenues, the welfare of the people 
being the headache of the Nawab and the other Indian officers. 
Under these circumstances an oppression particularly of the peas- 
antry was bound to become rampant and the Resident at Murshida- 
bad could not be wrong when he commented in 1769 : “This coun- 
try which flourished under the most despotic and arbitrary Govern- 
ment, is verging towards its ruin. . 

The Governors who succeeded Clive lacked the calibre of the 
founder of the dual government. Verelst tried to improve the situ- 
ation in 1769 by appointing an English Supervisor over every district 
to guide and advise the local officials. But this practice v/as bound 
to fail; for, first, the newly appointed Supervisors considered their 
appointment only the best mode of developing a control over the 
trade of their respective districts, and secondly, their interference for 
selfish motives was resented by the local officials. Nor could the 
institution of the Controlling Councils of revenue for Murshidabad 

1 . Bolts Comiderations on Indian Affairs, p. 79. 

2. fCaye, Sir John, Administration of the East India Company, p. 231. 

3. Ramsay Muir, Making of British India, p. 93. 
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and Patna in 1 770 and a Controlling Committee of revenue witii a 
Controlling Committee of accounts established in 1771 at Calcutta, 
improve the situation. 


The department of government which suffered the most under 
the new system was the Judicial. Completely ignorant of the native 
customs and practices, the English servants of the Company frequent- 
ly made their obnoxious interference and made an efficient admini- 
stration of justice utterly difficult. The Nawab’s servants were 
overawed and they suffered under the tyranny of the Englishmen 
seeking private gains. 

(5) The Indian industry suffered just as did the Indian agri- 
culture. The Indian silk winders were forced to work in the Com- 
pany's factories. Emphasis was laid on the production of raw silk 
rather than on the manufacture of silk fabrics. The consequences 
were natuial. In 1770 the whole country of Bengal fell under an 
appalling famine. Of its total population which was about IS mil- 
lion, at least a fifth perished. 

The Deputy Nawab rather raised the assessment by 10% to 
cover the losses suffered in the wholesale depopulation, while the 
servants of the Company made profits in the tiade of the necessities. 
Nobody felt any pain at the horrors of the f amine which John Shore 
later on described as follows: 

In wild confusion, dead and dying lie: — 

Hark to jackal’s yell and vulture’s cry, 

The dog's fe*! howl, as in the glare of day, 

They not unmolested on their prey!’ 

ABOLITION OF THE DUAL GOVERNMENT 

Everybody was enriching himself at the cost of the Company, 
but the Company itself fell into debt. The Directors thought that 
the major cause of their decreasing profits was that their revenues 
were being intercepted in India by the native agents. An effort was 
therefore made in 1769 to appoint English Supervisors over the 
Indian district officers. But, as already referred to, this scheme 
failed and ultimately in 1771 the Directors decided to stand forth as 
Diwans and take upon themselves the entire responsibility of the 
management and collection of the Indian revenues. Warren Hastings 
was appointed for the task. He, as according to Lord Thinlow, 
came “to destroy the whole fabric of the double government— he was 
to form a system for the government of Bengal, under instructions 
so general that I may fairly say, the whole plan was left to his 

1. Woodruff, Philip, The Men who Ruled India, The Founds, p. 138. 
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judgement and discretion.”* 

Immediately after his arrival in India, Hastings removed the 
Naib Diwan from his office and constituted the President and the 
Council into a Board of Revenue. The treasury was shifted from 
Murshidabad to Calcutta and the district Supervisors were converted 
into Collectors, the declared duty of the native officers who were now 
named Diwans, being to assist the Collectors, The Judicial machinery 
of the country was also reorganised. £very dktrict was given a civil 
court tamed as the Diwani Adalat which was to be presided over by 
the Collector who would be assi^ed by the Indian district officers. 
A separOe criminal court was also given to every district under the 
name of the Faujdari Adalat. This court was to be presided over 
by the Qazi, who would be supervised by the Collector and assisted 
by a Mufti and two Maulvis. At the headquarters two superior 
courts were established : Sadar Diwani Adalat presided over by the 
Governor and the Council, and the Sadar Nizamat Adalat to be 
presided by Darogah-i-adalat who would be controlled by the 
Governor and the Council and assisted by the Head Qazi, the Mufti 
and the three other eminent Maulvis. The Sadar Diwani Adalat was 
to hear appeals from the District Diwani Adalats while frym the 
District Faujdari Adalats the appeal could be carried to the Sadar 
Nizamat Adalat. Such were thus the changes introduced by Hastings 
signifying the entire assumption of the Government by the Company 
itself. The revolution in ^ngal was thus consummated. 


A ‘*heaven-born general,” as Pitt called him, Clive was an 
untrained writer-turned-soldier who more by his recklessness and 
dash than conscious military planning accomplished such wonders in 
the military ventures of the British in India as stunned them into 
empire-building activities, the possibilities of which they had never 
realised before. His capture and defence of Arcot in 1751, his 
having frustrated all designs of Dupleix in the Deccan, his coopera- 
tion with the Marathas in 1 756 to destroy the pirate stronghold of 
Gheria, and finally his recapture of Calcutta and the defeat of Siraj- 
ud-Daula in the Battle of Plassey showed in him the talents of a 
general who could quickly grasp a situation and win battles not only 
by force, but also by intrigues and by sowing or fanning dissensions 
in the ranks of his ememy. 

If during his first Governorship of Bengal Clive laid the foun- 
dations of the British Empire in India, during his second Governor- 
ship he strengthened them further as a statesman who is cautious, 
but firm, and who instead of grasping at the immediate illusory gains, 
prefers to wait till the opportunity itself matures and offers firm 
ground to proceed. The settlement that he made with the Nawab- 


1. ibid., p. 96. 
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Wazir of Oudh and the Emperor Shah Alam, was wise. Oudh was 
a better protected buffer State between the British and the Marathas 
rather than a part of the British dominions in Bengal. He under* 
stood the risks involved in its annexation and in marching to Delhi, 
and he did not take a hasty step towards that direction. 

His refusal to assume responsibility also when he had secured 
authority over the administration of Bengal was another step of a 
statesman which merits only appreciation. A shock-absorber was 
needed both for the Indians and the jealous eyes of the Europeans, 
and Clive's Dual Government in Bengal siet that requirement. 

Nor were his administrative achievements in Bengal less prai%- 
worthy. He, in the words of Sir William Hunter, “desired to purify 
the Company's service by prohibiting illicit gains and by ^aranteeing 
a reasonable pay from honest sources.”* And towards this direction 
he took some such daring steps which even violent protests and 
mutinies could not force him to retrace. If his new scheme for trade- 
monopoly in salt was not accepted because of the possibility of 
abuse that it contained, it at least revealed Clive’s concern also for 
the welfare of the civil and military servants where he was ruthless in 
putting down their disobedience and irregularities. Clive was prompt, 
but had no desire for revenge. 

Still Clive had his defects. “His piercing vision saw ends so 
clearly that the question of means often seemed unimportant. He 
was fundamentally honest, but his one-track mind could only see one 
issue at a time and his egotism prevented him from seeing the incon- 
sistency of courses suggested by immediate necessities.”-* His con- 
spiracy against SirRj-ud-Daula and the level to which he could des- 
cend by forging signatures proved that morally he left much to be 
desired. 

Personally Clive suffered from too much greed. This may be 
proved by the fact that the second time though he came to Bengal to 
remove corruption and did take steps against it, yet he remained 
unscrupulous where personal gains were concerned. And writes 
Ram Gopal, he “did not have the patience to keep his avarice in 
check even for a month, and prepared a scheme which would yield 
him from month to month a heavy amount of money, in sedition to 
the salary and allowances fixed for him by the Court of Directors.”* 

Lord Clive was the architect of the ruin of Bengal. It was he 
who initially started the practice of accepting presents and founded 
corruption. It was through him that India was firmly set on the path 

1. Hunter, Sir W. W., Annals of Rural JBengal, 

2. Smith. V.A., The Oxford History of India, p. 479. 

3. Ram Gopal, ep. eit., p. 343. 
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to slavery under an alien rule. 

Clive left India in 1767, with a broken heart, for no reasons 
other than a personal emotional character and the diseases from which 
he suffered due lo over-work. Reaching England he again entered 
Parliament where he was both criticised and admired. In 1773 
General Burgoyne brought into the Parliament a vote of censure, 
blaming Clive in three resolutions for his irregular and immoral 
activities in Bengal which had brought a bad name to England. 
Although ultimately a resolution was unanimously passed that 
“Robert Clive at the same time rendered great and meritorious service 
to his country," the criticism and abuse that was hurled upon him 
during the debate, left Clive very much a disillusioned man. 

The treatment Clive received in the Parliament soon began to 
play on his mind and his health. “In December 1 767 he was unable 
to write with his own hand and considered wintering abroad. He 
was suffering from gallstones, and to relieve the pain he now had 
recourse to opium. . . But his life was gone ; he felt ill-used and 
disappointed ; and the melancholy from which he had often suffered 
now affected his mind. In November 1 774, soon after his forty-ninth 
birthday, he cut his throat in his sittingroom in Berkeley Square. He 
was buried in Westminster Abbey.”* Shciley writes of him : 

He has outsoared the shadow of our night : 

Envy and calumny and hate and pain 
And that unrest which men will call delight. 

Can touch him not, and torture not again.* 


1. Mersey, Viscount, TAe KiVervj'f an4 Goferaor-Generals of India, London, 
1949, p. 13. 

2. Quoted by Edward Oilliat, Heroes of Modern India, p. 40. 
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Harry Verelst 


Harry Verelst was bom about the year 1 734 in an influential 
family. His grandfather had been Director of the Russian Company 
and was followed in this post by Harry’s father who also for some 
time worked as a director of the East India Company. Harry himself, 
however, had been brought up by his uncle, William Verelst who paint- 
ed portraits and was in the service of the East India Company. It 
was the uncle’s influence and contacts which got Harry a job in the 
East India Company and he landed in Bengal in 1750. 

After SiraJ-ud-Daula was defeated by Clive on the river HooghU, 
and peace was signed between the two in 1757 Verelst was appointed 
in charge of the British flictory at Lakhimpur. This was probably his 
first appointment. In 1 760 he became a member of the Council 
presided over by Vansittart. Verelst did not like Vansittart’s action 
of deposing Mir Jafar and putting his son-in-law, Mir Kasim on the 
Bengal Masand, because he was able to foresee in the latter, a man 
of independent nature who would like to work as a puppet in the 
British hands. After, however, Mir Kasim became the Nawab, he 
did not want constantly to harass him, and therefore he often opposed 
the attitude of the Councillor like John Johnstone and William Hay 
whose whole philosophy revolved round personal gains. He did not 
like the illegal commercial practices into which servants of the Com- 
pany indulged, and often supported Vansittart in his attitude towards 
the situation. 

After Mir Kasim made perpetual grant of the three districts of 
Chittagong, Burdwan and Midnapur to the Company, Verelst was 
appointed as district officer in all these districts one after anot^. 
Working as such between 1761 and 1766, Verelst collected sufficient 
administrative experience. When in 1765 dive established dual 
government in Bengal, Verelst was an* active sup|>orter of this scheme. 
He was signatory to a letter which Clive sent to the Directors, saying 
“We may... be regarded as the spring which concealed under the 
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shadow of the Nabob’s name, secretly gives motion to this vast 
m^hine of government without offering violence to the original con- 
stitotion... the Nabob holds in his hands, as he always did, the whole 
civil administration...”^ 


APPOINTMENT OF SUPERVISORS 

When Clive returned to England in 1 767, Verelst succeeded him 
as Governor in Bengal. He continued the dual government for some 
time, but he was the first amohg the responsible British officers to 
realise that such a system could not go on for long. 

The administration of die country, thanks to this system, had 
sharply deteriorated. There was no law and order, and justice had 
ceased to exist. Servants of the Company behaved in an extremely 
irresponsible manner, and the people were badly oppressed. The 
indigenous industry declined, and agriculture began badly to suffer. 
For all this the Company considered the Nawab answerable, but the 
latter condemned the British authorities who kept all powers in their 
own hands, and transferred only the responsibility to him. Verelst 
had an experience in the administration of the districts directjy under 
the British control. He was therefore sure that only the extensioi of 
this administration to whole of Bengal could prove its salvation. 
Moreover, he was strongly suspicious that all the money being collect- 
ed by the Indian revenue officers was not remitted to Calcutta. There 
was a lot of misappropriation, embezzlement and concealment of the 
actual capability of the revenue payer to pay the tax. He was sure 
that direct assumption of responsibility by the Company, while on the 
one hand introducing administrative efficienry, would on the other 
hand increase the Company’s revenues. 

In 1 769, therefore, Verelst appointed English Supervisors, one 
each in 39 of the districts in Bengal. The duty of these supervisors 
was to map out the districts, distinguish different types of land and 
the titles thereon, to prepare revenue history and rent-rolls. They 
were also to look after the administration of justice and regulate com- 
merce. This was indeed the first step towards the ultimate abolition 
of the dual government. There is no doubt that these Supervisors 
did not immediate!) succeed, for the land records were in the posses- 
sion of the hereditary Qanungoes who were veiy much reluctant to 
part with any information. The Supervisors also instead of persisting 
in their duties, started indulging in private trade, thereby worsening 
the situation yet further. But, there is no denying the fact that the 
instructions prepared for the Supervisors were very comprehensive, 
and they prepared the ground-work on which the later revenue ma- 
chinery was to be built. 

1. Quoted Hy Woodruff, op cii.. The rounders, p. 120. 

2. See fullowins chapieison Warren Hastings. 
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THE GREAT FAMINE, 1770 

As soon as tbe Supervis<Mrs were ^^inted, a great famine 
vipted Bmgal. Charles Gramt who wa$ in MursUdabad gave an 
account of the appalling effects of this funine in his area thus : “The 
famine was fdt in all the northern distrids of Bengal as early as the 
month of November 1769, and before the »d of April following had 
si>read death and destruction through the three provinces (Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa). Rice rose gradually to four and at length to ten 
times its usual price, but even at that rate it was not to be had. 
Lingering multitudes were seen seeking sust^nce from the leaves and 
barks of tiees...Fields were strewed, .streets and passage choked, with 
the dying and dead... no endeavour was spared to bring all the grain 
in the country to market.. .the Company, the Nabob, the ministers, 
Europe and native inhabitants contributed for feeding the poor. In 
Mursfaidabad seventy-seven thousand were daily fed for several months 
.<.but these good offices were hardly discernible amidst the general 
desolation. In the capital. ..it became necessary to keep a set of 
persons constantly emi^oyed in removing the dead bodies from the 
streets and roads and these unfortunates were placed in hundreds of 
rafts and floated down the river.. .and for a time dogs, jackals and 
vultures were the only scavengers. It was imjtossible to move abroad 
without breathing offensive air, without hearing frantic cries... there 
were persons who fed on forbidden and abhorred animals, nay, the 
child on its dead parent, the mother on her child. 

“At length a gloomy calm succeeded. Death had ended the 
miseries of a great portion of the people, and when a new crop came 
forward in August (1770), it had in some parts no owners.”* 

According to Sir William Hunter, the total number who died 
was not less than ten millions. One effect of this famine, as according 
to Charles Grant, an important officer of the company who laier be- 
came Chairman of the Court of Directors in England, was that “the 
institution of Supervisors did not receive a fair trial because the fam- 
ine coincided with its introduction.”® But this seems wrong. For 
this was the best opportunity for the Supervisors to show their worth. 
But instead of trying to meet the challenge of the situation, they them- 
selves fell prey to greed and the weaknesses of flesh. Grant’s view 
just represents the typical thinking of a company official who rarely 
lost an opportunity to make his own future secure. Welfare of the 
people came in their scheme, but only last. When an objection, for 
instance, was raised against the spread of English language in India 
on the plea that it might lead the people to demand English liberty, 
instead of arguing that liberty and democracy were not to be denied to 
the people when they were capable of having them. Grant rather took 

1. C\\a.t\ts Gtunt, Observation on the state of Asia p.lA, Quotes by Ainslie 

Embree, Charles Grant and British Rale in India, pp. 35-36. 

2. Quoted dy Embree, Ainslie, op cit„ p. 37. 
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ntisfaction in his remarks, tlutt ''spirit of BngjUA liberty is not to be 
caught from a written descriptioo of it, by distant and feeble Asiatics*’^ 
It is from this angle aiho that Orant^s remarks with r^jard tt> what 
little was done to mitigate the sufferings of the people durfarg this 
monstrous frimine, should be examined. For the nrst thing tiiat 
should have been expected of the British Company in these drcttm- 
stances, and in which the Supervisors being men on tiie spot could 
play their role, if really moved by this appalling calamity, diould have 
been the writing off or reduction intmr demand on those who 
survived the calamity but were now the victims of its attendant after- 
effects of diseases and epidemics. But they insisted on having their 
pound of flesh, and the Nawab had to enhance his rates of revenue to 
compensate for the depopulation that the country suffered. For suCh 
was the effect of this famine that even thirty years after, one-third of 
the land had no hands to cultivate it. 

The servants of the Company rather made fortunes out of the 
people’s misery, by hoarding and monopoly, and even Grant had in 
1792 to agree that such practice of the servants was "a foul stain upon 
the British charatcer as the aimals of any people can hardly parallel.”^ 

As a result of this fanrine, a large number of weavers died, and 
the weaving industry of Bengal which had gained so much popularity 
in Europe, declined, soon to be taken over completely by the cheap 
machine-made fabrics of the Lancashire industrialists. Besides, large 
number of those who died being children, for at least a generation, 
the “demographic composition of the population was distorted.” 
When horrors of what happened in Bengal came to the knowledge of 
the people in England, there was widespread indignation which was 
expressed by Cooper in the following words ; 


It is not seemly nor of good report 
That thieves at home must hang, but he that puts 
Into his overgorged and bloated purse 
The wealth of Indian provinces, escapes.’ 

It was now realised that the dual government of Clive in Bengal, 
had failed, and the Directors must now stand forth as Dewan and 
take up the administrative responsibility direct. Feelings of the mem- 
bers of the British Parliament themselves, were clearly expressed in 
the extortionist activities of the Company’s servants were declared a 
crime, and order was sought to established where chaos and 
corruption ruled. 


1. /&/</, p. 154. 

2. Quoted ibid, p. 38. 

3. pp. 36. 38. 
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Verelst, like others of his tribe, also made a fortune before he 
retired to England. But much of his money was soon lost in Uie law- 
suits which Bolts filed against him. Last years of Verelst’s life were 
sp^t in exile in Boulogne where he died a poor man. 
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Warren Hastings as Governor, 
1772-1774 


Born at Churchill in Oxfordshire on 6 December 1732, Warren 
Hastings was the second child of Pynaston who married Hester 
Warren, ‘daughter of a gentleman who owned a small estate in 
Gloucestershire’, in 1730 when he was only fifteen years of age. The 
young mother died when Warren was only a few days old, while only 
a few weeks had passed after his birth when his father, Pynaston, 
himself disappeared, later on to marry again, this time the daughter 
of a butcher. Warren, whom later on Burke referred in his distem- 
pered fancy as a man of ‘low, obscure, and vulgar orimn’, was left to 
be brought up by his paternal grandfather, then by his uncle, Ho- 
ward after whose death a distant relative, Chiswick, who was a 
Director of the East India Company, took him under his guardianship.* 

Passing through his village school, young Warren got his 
education at Newington-Butts near London, and then at Westminster 
School, in 1747 he topped the list of candidates for a King’s Scho- 
larship, two years after which, much against the wishes of his teachers 
who did not want to lose a good student, his guardian, Chiswick, sent 
him away to Calcutta as a ‘Writer’. Young as he was, Warren 
Hastings soon rose through his hard work and good character, and in 
1 757 he was appointed Resident in the Court of Mir Jafar at Mursh- 
idabad. When Mir Kasim became the new Nawab in 1760, every 
officer of the Company around him gained through rewards and pre- 
sents which the former distributed, but Warren kept “himself clear of 
all crooked practices.” 

In 1761, Warren was appointed as member of the Calcutta 
Council from which he resigned in 1764 to go back to England after 
a stay of fourteen years m this country. “In 1768 the Court of 
Directors, looking out for a trustworthy servant who would put 

t. Trotter, L.J Rulers of InJia, Warren Hastings (Indian Reprint, 1962). 
pp. 1-4. 
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things financially straight at Madras, appointed Hastings to a seat in 
the Madras Council,” while the year 1771 was not out when ‘‘Has- 
tings found himself appointed Second in Council at Fort William, 
with the right of succeeding Cartier in the government of that Presi- 
dency.”' Sailing from Madras, Hastings landed in Calcutta on 20 
February 1 772, where on 1 3 April he received the keys of office as 
Governor from Cartier. 

THE EXISTING CIRCUMSTANCES 

At the time of Hastings' appointment, the Governor’s Council 
in Bengal consisted of 12 members, two of them with the Governor 
himself constituting the Select Committee. The divisions in the 
Council depended on the personality of the individual who headed 
the Government, and for Hastings It was not difficult to carry the 
majority along. 

There are three categories into which the territories of the 
Company in Bengal at the time could be divided. First were those 
of Midnapur, Burdwan and Chittagong which the Company acquired 
in 1 760 and for which it had to pay no revenue or tax. To the second 
category belonged Calcutta and the 24-Parganas, acquired respectively 
in 1698 and 1757 on which the Company enjoyed Zamindari titles 
and paid revenues. While the third category consisted of the pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa as a whole, on which the Company 
acquired both the Nizamat and the Diwani rights in 1765. In return 
it had to pay thirty-six lakh rupees per annum 'o the puppet Nawab 
of Bengal who carried on the administration on the Company’s be- 
half, and twenty-six lakh rupees to the Mughal Emperor as a tribute. 
The Company itself received the revenues, disbursed them as above 
and enjoyed the surplus. 

The actual administration of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa still 
being in the hands of the Marathas, was conducted by the two Naib 
Diwans whom Hastings called Nizams. In Bengal Mohammad 
Raza Khan occupied this office, while Raja Shitab Rai was the Naib 
Diwan of Bihar. 

“For some years past the land revenue, the one great customary 
source of fiscal wealth in India, had yielded very little profit to the 
real masters of Bengal. Whoever gained by it, the Company were 
defrauded of their rightful share. D.'' bulk of it was drained off by 
a few native olficerc, a number of Zamindars, or revenue-farmers, 
and a swarm of greedy underlings, at the cost not only of the Com- 
pany, but of millions of helpless rack-rented husbandsmen. After the 
famine of 1 770 the collecting of revenue in many districts seemed like 
trying to squeeze water out of a dry sponge.”® 

1. pp. 2‘>. 41 

2. ibuL, p. 4('. 
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The two Naib Diwans themselves were suspected of illegal inter* 
ceptions and embezzlement, and Hastings had instructions to remove 
them from office and to hold an enquiry into their conduct. 

The Central Government at Calcutta in 1 772 was weak. The 
Governor and his Council were the supreme authority, below them 
were the Boards of revenue at Murshidabad and Patna, and the last 
were the Supervisors who had been appointed in 1 769 to control the 
Indian Collectors. In terms of legal and illegal gains, however, the 
office of the Supervisors was the most important while that of the 
Councillors the least. Hastings himself commented : “every man 
capable of business runs away to the collectorships or other lucrative 
stations. . . At the Presidency, where the best assistance is required, 
the worst only can be had. . 

Under the Dual Government established by Clive responsibility 
was divorced from authority and consequently justice was denied to 
the people and the administration had gone to the dogs. Severe 
famine of 1770 destroyed one-third of the population and converted 
one-third of the land into waste. Lawlessness spread ovet the length 
and breadth of the country. But under the dual system, neither the 
Company thought it worthwhile to give its attention to these problems 
nor the Nawab felt himself in any way responsible for setting the 
things right. The Nawab’s own house was rather in a state *bf disor- 
der, and its reorganisation demanded the interference of the 
Company. 

There were problems in the foreign department as well. The 
Maratha menace still loomed large. Shah Alam whom the Company 
paid an annual tribute, and who was more or less under the protec- 
tion of the British, had been weaned away by the Marathas who pro- 
mised to get back his powers in Delhi. There was every possibility 
of the Mughal Emperor being used against the Company. 

Such were thus the problems which Hastings faced after being 
appointed Governor by the Directors who said : “we now arm you 
with our full powers to make a complete reformation.” 

THE REFORMS 

First of all Hastings attempted some commercial reforms. 
The misuse of Dustaks, or free passes, which had plagued the mind of 
Clive and forced him to dehne the authority which could issue them, 
still persisted. Now when the Company decided to assume the direct 
administrative responsibility in Bengal, as per instructions from the 
Directors to Hastings at the time of his appointment, it was for the 
Company to find a remedy against the evil of Dustaks. Accordingly 

1. Gteig, Afemo/rs of IVamn Hasfinifs, 1. p. 300, quoted by Cambridge, op. 
cit., V. p. 208. 
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orders were issued, and the practice of issuing these passes was stop- 
ped altogether. 

Besides, before the arrival of Hastings different zamindars kept 
their own chaukies, or custom houses, with the result that goods pass- 
ing through the territories of each suffered impositions and their 
prices at the destination were completely out of proportion to those 
that obtained at the station of their origin. Hastings abolished all 
these chaukies and in their place five Central Custom Houses were 
established, one each at Calcutta, Hooghli, Dacca, Murshidabad and 
Patna. Further it was proclaimed that henceforth all the goods, 
belonging to either Europeans or others, would pay duty at a uniform 
rate of two and a half per cent ; with the exception, however, of the 
monopolies of belel-nut, salt and tobacco which had to be given a 
special consideration. 

Thus, the very reforms which spoiled Mir Kasim’s relations 
with the Company and led to his destruction, were now carried out 
smoothly when the British themselves assumed the responsibility. 
These reforms gave a tremendous impetus to trade enhancing the 
resources both of the Government and the people. 

Hastings also introduced some political changes of a far-reaching 
consequence. The Dual Government of Clive had outlived the pur- 
pose for which it had been established. On 24 April 1772 Hastings 
received a letter from the Directors announcing their intention to 
‘stand forth as Diwan’, and to entrust ‘the entire care and manage- 
ment of the revenues’ to the servants of the Company themselves. 
This amounted to the abolition of the Dual Government, and Has- 
tings was to take the necessary steps in that direction. He removed 
from their offices the two Naib Diwans, Raza Khan and Shitab Rai 
who were suspected of intercepting the Company’s revenues, and who, 
under the instructions of the Directors, were for this reason to be 
prosecuted. A Committee headed by Hastings himself held the trial, 
but the charges against them could not definitely be proved and the 
two Naib Diwans had ultimately to be acquitted. By this time, 
however, both of them who had b^n kept in custody for over a year 
had suffered considerable privacy and humiliation. Hasting felt 
sympathy, particularly for Shitab Rai,^ whom he restored to his for- 
mer dignities under a new office of Rai Rayan. But due to his broken 
health the latter could not enjoy his new office for more than a few 
weeks. He died broken hearted.* In any case, it helped the aboli- 
tion of the Dual Government in Bengal. 

When the administrative responsibility was assumed by the 

1. For Raza Khan, though charges could not be proved against him, still was 
suspected of corruption. 

2. Later on Nand Kumar charged Hastings of having accepted enormons 
bribes from these men for their acquittal. 
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Company itself, there was no need of paying the administrative 
charges to the Nawab. Fifty lakh rupees annually promis^ to him 
in 176S had already been slashed to for^y-one lakhs in 1766 and 
further to thirty-six lakhs in 1769. The payment was further reduced 
by Hastings to sixteen lakhs only. He was, however, careful to see 
that personally the Nawab got rather more than before. 

The household of the Nawab itself was reorganised. Munni 
Begum, the widow of Mir-Jafar, was appointed guardian of the little 
Nawab, Mubarak-ud-Daula who had lately succeeded to his father’s 
office. Raja GUrdas, the son of Maharaja Nand Kumar who was an 
old enemy and future assailant of Hastings, was appointed controller 
of the household. 

The appointment of Munni Begum who was previously a dan- 
cing girl in the Nawab's court, was biUerly criticised in the British 
Parliament on moral grounds. But the eriticism was perhaps unjus- 
tified. Whatever position she may have held in her early life, she 
had been the first woman in Bengal for almost forty years and now 
deserved a better consideration than what her critics said against 
her.^ 


As the Naib Diwans were removed from tl^ir offices «nd the 
powers and authority of Nawab himself were curtailed, the centre of 
politics shifted from Murshidabad, the headquarters of the Nawab, to 
Calcutta, the headquarters of the Company. It was therefore felt 
necessary that the treasury also now should shift from the former 
place to the latter. Moreover, in order to remove corruption and 
establish the supremacy of tte Governor and his Council in all finan- 
dal matters not only in theory but also in practice, it was necessary 
again that the treasury should be placed at Calcutta. Accordingly 
this was also done. 

Besides, during his tenure of office as Governor, Hastings also 
introduced certain important changes in the departments of revenue 
and justice which would be examined separately in the following 
chapters, as we discuss his foreign policy in that capacity. A mention, 
however, must be made here of the Governmental control that Has- 
tings established on the manufacture of salt and opium to make them 
a steadily growing source of revenue. All fees and duties on marriage 
were abolished, a bank was opened in Calcutta and Hastings sub- 
stituted boards for individuals and divided his Council into Com- 
mittees for the purpose of efficiently handling different departments of 
the Government. Hastings “created a postal service running as far 
as Patna to the north-west and Dacca to the east. He backed 
Ronnell’s completion of his geographical surveys ... He set about 

L "As part of a routine which Clive and Verelst had followed before him. 
Hastings now accepted at her hands some f 1 5,000 as ‘entertainment 
money* their'*— Feiling. Keith, op. a'/., p. 93. 
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rfistofing trade relations with Jedda and Egypt. He was discussing 
precautions against famine., currency troubles as were more arduous. 
A deluge of many coinages from many mints. . . . (He) fixed a 
standard rupee, and confined coinage to the Calcutta mmt.”» 

The achievements of Warren Hastings within the short span of 
two years and a half in which he abolished the Dual Government 
improved the Company's revenues and reorganised the judicial machi- 
nery can lustifiably earn him the title ol a great statesman. Yet, 
howevei , Hastings’ Administration ol the time sulTered from certain 
defects. 

Despite all the lefoiming /cal ol the Goxcrnoi, the services 
continued to sufTei from con upturn hor this, we may say, the 
Directors wcic answerable more than Ha^llngs himscll For they 
were divided into two parties one of which resisted all such rclbrms. 
Most of those who indulged in ii regularities were “found to be friends 
or relatives of the Directors ol the East India Company. Hastings 
suppressed the trallic with a firm but delicate hand, while the question 
of punishment was allowed to slide." 

Hastings himself remarked : “I will neither be responsible for 
the acts of others, nor stand forth as the general reformer, and make 
every man whose friendship and confidence are necessary for my 
support, my inveterate enemy ” 

Salaries of the Company s servants tremendously rose, but 
Hastings’ justification was that there had been no diminution in the 
Company’s revenues. If the people of Bengal had to suffer a heavier 
burden of taxes, that was not % matter which would mem his atten- 
tion. Generally in money matters he was not supposed to be very 
strong or efficient. His own accounts were irregular and he entangled 
himself into complications, so much >o that later on when he was 
impeached in England, his counsel found it difficult to defend him. 

Hastings had his defects, but “what is also clear beyond any 
doubt IS immense ability, the tact, the urbanity with which’’* he car- 
ried out reforms in almost every branch of administration. He 
“accomplished so much in less than three yeai s that it is easy to 
claim hat he accomplished all.’’* 

JUDICIAL REFORMS UNDER HASTINGS 

While discussing the judicial reforms introduced by the British 
in India, it must not be presumed that before they started developing 

1. Veiling, Keith, tFarren pp 100-101 

2 Trotter, op cn , p 50 

3. Cambridge, op. at , V. p. 214 

4. Smith, V.A., op. at., pp. 501-4. 
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ibeir power in this countiy, they had already perfected a judicial 
tern in England which they sJowly imported to discipline the indS 
^^tactices of the lands they steadily brought under their sway In fa t 
m many ways the Muslim judicial system as it existed before the 
British acquired the Diwani and Nizaibat rights in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, was superior to the system tha: obtained in England where 
till as late as 1790 the murderers were burnt alive and till as late as 
1817 half-naked criminal women wi»re flogged in the streets. 
The Muslim law had its defects, as 'it discriminated between 
a man and man and a man and woman, for the evidence of two 
women was considered as equal to that of one man, and that of two 
Hindus equal to that of one Muslim , yet it was the law which exhibit- 
ed leniency where it was needed and showed “abhorrence of blood- 
shed” in general. 

Be that as it may, whatever merit existed in the Muslim judicial 
machinery before the British, slowly evaporated as they replaced one 
Nawab in Bengal by another. They acquired all the authority in 
^ngal, Bihar and Orissa in 1 765, but shirked responsibility and esta- 
blished what was known as Dual Government. As a result whatever 
remained of justice was also destroyed and lawlessness became the 
Older of the day. 

Situation before Hastings 

Conditions on the eve of the assumption of powers by Warren 
Hastings were precarious. Nawab, the supreme court of justice 
without whose sanction no capita! punishment could be awarded in 
the provinces, and the Depu.y Nawabs who exercised the real powers 
on his behalf, were all counting their days and possessed neither the 
will, nor an unhampered authority to m^e justice what it should be. 
Zamindars who administered justice within their own territories now 
turned into oppressors and tried to make hay while the sun shone, 
for they either were not sure of their future or there was no strong 
authority to check them in their highhandedness. Qazis, the doctors 
of the Muslim law became corrupt and lost character, and even 
Ghulam Hussain Khan, the contemporary Muslim writer had to say 
in his book. The Seir Mutakherin i “But now, since from the length 
of time it has become customary to put up everything to sale, the 
office of Qazi is leased out and underleased. We see everyday faithless 
Qazis who are ignorant even of the precepts of Musalmanism, take 
leases of what they call the Qazi right, under-lease them only to others, 
although their rights are no more than so many new inventions to 
torment the Muslims of this land and to extort money from them 
under a variety of pretences.” 

Nor could the Hindu caste courts and the Brahmins who ad- 
ministered justice to the Hindus according to the Shastras escape the 
rot. Corruption was rampant and the institution of arbitrators had 
fallen into disrepute. The Governor and his Council themselves often 
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interfered in the fine woridng of the Indian courts and infiuenceil lietn 
most brazenly to get from the decisions they wanted. 

Already before the arrival of Hastings, some judicial reforms had 
been attempted by the British, but while doing so they suffered from 
certain limitations. First that under the Dual system of Govern- 
ment introduced by Chve, they wanted to assume direct responsibihty 
as little as possible: second they were always cautious that the com- 
mercial interests of the Company did not suffer in any way; third, 
they were hesitant to interfere in the religious beliefs of the people to 
which the civil justice wa«! co-iclated; and fourth their own judicial 
principle' at home were vet in a process of evolution, and therefore 
they had no set standards better than those of India which they 
shoUid have tried to impose. 

Worlchig under thc-ve limitations thus, in 1 769 they appointed 
Fnglish Supervisors, each in a district or more than one district 
whose mam duly was to snpeivise the revenue collections and try to 
remove corruption therefrom. They were also informed of inequit- 
able judicial practices which obtained in the country “The Company’s 
government in Bengal, however, possessed no knowledge as to whe- 
ther such mequ.table practu’cs arose from the oiiginal customs of the 
country or from the corrupt manners of individual judges. The 
Supervisors were instructed accordingly to enquire into their causes 
and to enforce what was justified on the law of the land.”^ 

Latei on in 1770 two Controlling Councils of Revenue were 
established, one at Murshidatad and the other at Patna. Justice con- 
tinued to be administered by the Deputy Nawabs but the Controlling 
Councils were given “powers of interpositiop m all matters of impor- 
tance.’’® Tfndei the poweis ti as given to them, these Councils adop- 
ted certain rules under which the working of the civil and criminal 
courts began to be supervised by them, and m certain types of cases 
the sentences passed by the criminal courts had to secure the approval 
of these courts before they were executed. 

The cases with regard to capital punishment also began to be 
referred to the British Resident at Muisliidabad through whom the 
approval of the Nawab w'as secured. 

But ali the changes introduced be'^ot-e Hastings, were rather only 
exploratory in nature which helped ii. the collection of information 
that later on formed the basis on which he introduced substantial 
reforms. 

Immediately after bis taking charge as Governor in Bengal, 

1. Misra, B.B.. The Judicial Administration of tht East India Company in 
Benpaly 1765-1782, Delhi, 1961, p. 33. 

2. ibid., p. 45. 
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Hastings drew up a plan for the judicial reforms, the aim of which 
was not entirely to do away with the existing judicial machinery, but 
to make it more efficient and amenable to the British supervision and 
control. The Indian law also was to be preserved as far as possible. 
His plan consisted of 37 regulations, and under it the following judi- 
cial machinery was set up. 

In each district there was to be a Diwani Adalat or the court 
of Civil justice which was to be presided over by a Collector who 
would be a covenanted servant of the C ompafty, the Supervisors them- 
selves being now made Collectors. I he Collector was to be assisted 
by Indian judges and other court officials. His decree was final up 
to the value of Rs 500 In each subdivision the farmers were authoris- 
ed to dispose of cases iipto ihe value of ten rupees, this l^eing done 
to save the people from the inconvenience ot long distances. 

This was a signilitant reform, tor whereas previously the judges 
were remunerated much through the court proceeds and illegal gratifica- 
tions now they were to cn)oy regular salaiics which was bound to help 
in removing coiruption 

Besides, each district was to have a Ni/amat Adalat oi» a court 
of criminal justice which was to coiiiist ot a Qa^i a Mufti, two 
Maulvis and four DepuP# Qazis, in addition to its cleik* and orderlies. 
The District Colicctoi was to supeivi'-c Is* working of these courts 
and sec that ui all cases evidence was properly collected and the deci- 
sions passed weic “fan and impartial” Such of the court officers 
as were found accepting illegal payment'' were to be dismissed with 
maiks of public disgiacc. 

Appeals from thedistiici Diwani Adalat > lav in the Sadar Dnvani 
Adalat which was to be presided over by the Governor and two 
members of his Council at C’alcutta Picviously this Court, which 
dealt with the civil cases, was quartered at Murshidabad, Ihe head- 
quarters of the Nawab But Hastings thought that since Diwani 
rights had been transferred to the f’ompany the headquarfeis of which 
lay in Calcutta, this superuu com I on which much of the efficiency of 
Diwani matters depended, should also be quartered only in Calcutta 
So the Court was shifted. 

On the other hand the appeals from the district Nizamat Adalat 
lay in the Sadar Nizamat Adalat which was to be presided over by 
a Daroga-i-Adalal who would be assisted by a C hief Qazi, a Chief 
Mufti and three Maulvis. Just as the district Nizamat Adalats were 
Co fee supervised fey tfee dictnet Go//ectors, SO the working of the 
Sadar Nizai” •! Adalat wai> to be supervised by a member of the 
Governor's ( »uncil whose duty was to see that the decrees of 
justice “arc ot injured or prevented by the effects of partiality or 
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corruption.” This court was also previously quartered at Murshidabad, 
but now was shifted to Calcutta. 

“With the removal of the Sadar Nizamat Adalat from Murshida* 
bad to Calcutta in 1 772 Hastings persuaded the mother of the boy 
Nawab to allow her consent to the nomination of a deputy to her 
minor son to reside in Calcutta with delegated powers and to fix the 
Nizam's seal and signature on his behalf to the warrants issued for 
the execution of the sentences of the Nizamat Adalat in order to 
prevent the delays caused by the process of sending to Murshidabad 
the futwas of the Sadar Nizamat sitting at Calcutta for the Nawab's 
warrant signature.”^ 

The shifting of the Sadar Diwani Adalat to Calcutta did not 
constitute an interference in^o the powers of the Nawab as much as 
that of the Sadar Nizamat Adalat did. Nomination of a deputy 
with his delegated powers to reside in Calcutta and fix the Nawab’s 
seal and signaluie on his behalf to the warrants issued by the Sadar 
Ni/amat Adalat was no compensation for the diminution of authority 
that he suffered thereby, Hastings’ argument that youth and inex- 
perience of the Nawab made it necessary for the Department to 
oe placed under the British superintendence at Calcutta, could 
convince none. For if the Nawab was young and inexperienced, his 
Deputy Ra/a Khan at Muishidabad was not, for it was he who 
actually handled the authority. That the whole action was rather 
aimed at disgracing Raza Khan than at anything else, was proved 
later on when this man himself was removed from office, charged for 
corruption and subjected to a trial while his staunch enemy, Sadar-ul- 
Haq Khan, was appointed Daroga-i-Adalat to preside over the Sadar 
Ni/amat. Reader may be icmindcd that the charges against Raza 
Khan could not be proved, and he had ultimately to be acquitted 

Further for the district of Calcutta the two courts, the Diwani 
Adalat and the Nizamat Adalat were set up on the plan of the other 
district courts, with the difference that in each of these courts a Mem- 
ber of Council was to preside in rotation. “In ail these courts, it 
was ordained that records of proceedings should be made and preser- 
ved. The chout (chauth), or exaction of a fourth part of all litigated 
property, for the benefit of judge, was abolished. A prohibition was 
issued against exorbitant fines. The discretional y power, exercised 
by a creditor over the person of his dibtor, was no longer tolerated.”* 

The dacoits who infested the whole country were to be executed 
in their own villages, and if a dacoit could not be traced out, his village 
was to suffer a fine. 1 he police officers who apprehended the dacoits 
were to be duly rewarded. 

1. PdiUsL^ Pii\x\ The Administraf ion of Justice under the Cast India 

Company in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 1962, p. 71. 

2. Mill, op, cit„ 111, p. 530. ' 
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This thus was the first set of reforms m the judicial department 
introduced by Hastings, and it was a commendable attempt. The 
Muslim law with all its discriminative features, however still continued 
as the law of the cnmina' courts The dacoi*s who infested the country- 
side, rather increased m then number, one reason for this being the 
fact that as a result of these cha^ge^ the hold of the indigenous system 
further weakened, while the tnglish system did not fully establish 
itself Besides, certain recent changes in the system of revenue settie- 
ment dispossessed many zammdars of iheir lauds and forced them 
abo to join their profession Such of the zammdars as still remain- 
ed, were not suie of then own future, and therefore instead of help 
ing to appieliend the dacoits as they previously did, rather helped 
them to escape, or even gave them refuge 

Number of prisoners in the jails tremendously increased, acvere 
punuhinents coulj make no <li<Tercnte and it began to be planned 
that the ppsoneiv snoald be dispo''cd of as slaves 

Change^ between 1774 and 1781 

The Regulating Ac} of made Warren Hastings Governor- 
General of Bengal, and establisht 1 a new Council to hp*p li>m, but the 
majvirit). of the C luntil membei 1 adopt’d a hostile attitudetoward'- 
him right from the st in Raza Khan had been acquitted Hasting*’ 
judicial changes were declared to be the cause of the increasing law- 
lessness in the tounti>, and tne hostile Council passed a resolution 
in 1775 to remove the Sadar Ni/amai AJalat to Murshidabad once 
again, 111 Older to “recover the „ountrv goveinment frc>ni the state 
of fei blent ss and insignificance to rthith it was Mr Hastings' avowed 
policy to I educe u 

‘ Fortune again *miled on Ra/a Khan Hr* Vvas reappointed 
Naib Nizam and gaard'an of the minor Nawab Mubarak-ud-Daulah 
riic Sadar Ni/amat AJalat was lemcvcd to Muish'dibad and placed 
under his charge ' All this was done against the wishes of Ha«t.ngs 

Raza Khan was lestored to his oIJ digmtv and power and 
soon thereafter he proposed a plan foi the better working of the 
police and criminal courts, whuh was appioved by the Couiitil and 
ordered to be put into force but his position was tar from secure 
He hod been appointed in spite ol opposition from Hastings The 
Nawab was also < oming of age, and he now wanted independence of 
the Deputy Nawab's tutelage Ip 1 778 the Governor-General man- 
aged to get him again removed from office, and Sadar-ul-Haq was 
raised from Rs 18,000 pet annum to Rs 78,000 and appointed the 
Deputy Nawab instead 

When Sadar-uI-Haq was appointed the Deputy Nawab, 

1 Stc MajuiPci u M . Justice and Polue m Benga', 1765-1793 Calcutta, 1960 
PP 112. 141 
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Mubarak-uO-Daula was informed by Hastings that while the dignity 
remained with Ihc Nawab the power belonged to his Deputy in 
which ne should meddle the least. In Sadar, Hastings found the 
proper man through whom he could get things done as he wished. 
But misfortune still dogged him. Sadai died in 1779, and the Direc- 
tors Ordered that Raza Khan should be re-appointed to his old 
position. 


In the meanwhile trouble w'as brewing for Hastings in another 
quarter as well. The Regulating Act of 1 773 set up a Supreme Court 
of Judicature at Calcutta with its four judges who were to be appoin- 
ted by the Crown. The Court was given jurisdiction on “any person 
employed directly, or indirectly in the service of the Company, or 
any of Hi* Majesty’s subjects.” The Act also imposed on the Court 
“the task of dealing with oppression in the executive Government. 
The nature and scope of the respective functions of the Governor- 
General and Council on the one hand and the Supreme Court on the 
other could not be clearly defined. The ambiguous and inadequate 
provisions of the Regulating Act of 1773 and the Charter of Justice 
of 1774 soon brought the Executive and the Ju«’iciary of the Presi- 
dency into conflicts coniiniiing in one form or another for about seven 
years til! a new enactment was made clearly defining their respe'rtive 
spheres of action.”^ 

The Supreme Court claimed jurisdiction over the Nawab's 
courts, and it asserted ; “Nothing is left to Mubarak but an empty 
title. ..(He) has rendered his power and authority in the hands of 
English Company.” The Court encouraged cases from the Diwani 
and the Nizarnat Adalats to be transferred to itself. It gave refuge 
to the criminals from the Indian courts and even served a writ of 
Habeas Corpus on Sadar--il-Haq who could be saved only by the 
personal interference of Hastings himself. In vain did the Goveinor- 
Genetal deny the interpretation that the Supreme Court gave to its 
powers and which brought the revenue machinery of the State to a 
standstill. 

The institution of the fauj ^ar< also declined. The faujdars 
were the officials v/ho used to apprehend criminals and put them up 
for trial in the Indian courts. But now when those convicted by the 
Indian courts began repeatedly to be set free by the Supreme Court, 
the faujdars were demoralised. The faujdars suffered from yet an- 
other reason. Previously the zamindars helped them with a slfiare in 
their own revenues, but now when the zamindars themselves became 
insecure and their judicial powers were taken away, they were no 
more in a mood to befriend the faujdars and help them in their 
functions. The Company oflScials also oRen disregarded their 


1. Patra, A.C.. 0 P. ctr.,p 107. 
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RUthority. As the powers and influence of the faujdars decreased, the 
law and order problem became more acute. 

Reforms of 1781-1782 

The Bengal Judicature Act of 1781 defined the powers of the 
Supreme Court, and placed the Governor-General and Council clearly 
outside their jurisdiction. Within the Council also certain changes 
took place with the result that Hastings was now able to secure a more 
effective casting vote. 

Under the new reforms introduced by Hastings on 6 April 1781, 
first, the institution of faujdars was abolished for they had failed in 
serving the purpose for which they were appointed. Second, the 
presiding officers of the civil courts were empowered to apprehend the 
criminals within the areas under their jurisdiction, and commit them 
for trial to the criminal courts. Third, the zamindars were also autho- 
rised once again to apprehend criminals and maintain law and order 
in their localities. With regard to the zamindars, a proclamation was 
issued that they “take effectual care that no robberies, burglaries, or 
murders, be committed within their districts, and that they do their 
utmost to bring all offenders to justice., and it is hereby declared that 
if any robbery be committed, the zamindars to whose distric^the rub- 
bers appertain or in whose district the robbeiy shall be committed 
according to the circumstances oi the case shall be made to refund the 
amount But if any zamindar shall cithci < ommit or connive at any 
muidcr, robbery or other breach of peace, and it be proved against 
him, be shall be punished with death.” 

Fourth, a new department, known as the Department of Remem- 
brancer of Criminal Courts was established at Calcutta under the 
charge of a covenanted servant of the Company. Eveiy presiding 
officer of a civil court and every zainindar who apprehended criminals 
and committed them for trial to a criminal court, was ordered to send 
a report with regard to this matter to this department for record. 
Besides, the presiding officers of the criminal courts were also required 
to send similar reports with regard to the cases disposed of or the 
cases still pending. Through this department Hastings himself desired 
to exercise supervision over the criminal courts, and to that extent the 
powers of the Deputy Nawab were curtailed. This department was 
to coordinate the functions of the criminal courts, the zamindars and 
the civil judges so that they did not start working at cross purposes. 

The powers of the Deputy Nawab were further curtailed who 
was now to appoint court officers only subject to the approval of the 
Governor-General and Council. 

Some mor ' changes were introduced in July 1782, when in order 
to reduce the administrative expenditure, the number of the criminal 
courts was reduced from twenty-three to eighteen, and each such court 
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was placed in die neighbourhood of a civil court for the convenient 
transaction of business. Besides, in order to help the magistrates to 
perform their police functions efficiently, separate magisterial establish- 
ments were provided, each of which was to consist of Nazir, a jail 
officer, some Muharrirs and a number of guards and watchmen known 
as Barkandazes who helped in the preservation of law and order in 
their respective districts. 

The reforms of 1781-82, were again a commendable step on the 
part of Hastings to put the house in order. But some defects still 
remained. Firstly, the constitution and working of the criminal courts 
remained unchanged with the inequities of the Muslim law which they 
had to enforce, and with the out-of-date-mode of proceedings which 
was not yet reformed. Secondly, the non-officials, the zamindars, were 
entrusted with the police duties, but they continued themselves in lea- 
gue with the bad characters. To help them in their duties, the 
zamindars appointed petty police officer^ to work under them. 1 hese 
petty officers were not paid their salaries regularly, and even if they 
were paid, they were low, with the result that they began to fleece the 
people, and by such practices they made such amounts of money as 
made their posts important ; and these posts l'»egan to be sold at 
exorbitant prices. 

The powers of the Deputy Nawab, thirdly, were so citcumscribed 
that he was made incapable of introducing any reforms, while the 
Company’s officers still considered the criminal justice outside their 
jurisdiction. In the confusion thus created, the cause of justice suffer- 
ed. Fourthly, the powers given to the presiding officer'; of the civil 
courts, were not commensurate with their responsibility, and often 
when there was a distuibance they looked on helplessly. 7 hey had no 
power to interfere with the criminal courts, and as they were foreign- 
ers, they did not understand the local dialects, or the local customs, 
with the result that there was delay in prosecution and justice suffered 
from other attendant evils. 

Fifthly, the political power was sought to be separated from the 
judicial authority when the Sadar Nizamat Adalat was sent back to 
Murshidabad. and outside the direct supervision of the Gevernor- 
Oeneral and Council, The Council of the Governor-General, sixthly, 
was more a debating society than the supreme authority concerned 
with practical problems. Seventhly, the salaries of the court officials 
were low and the Company seemed to be interested only in starving 
the criminal administration of the required finances. Thus, during 
1 776-1 78 1 , the Company spent on criminal justice an average amount 
of 595, 125 rupees per annum. This amount which itself was not 
sufficient, however, was further cut down in 1782 to Rs 250, 488, 

Lastly, Governor-General, the.head of the Government did not 
enjoy powers commensurate with his responsibilities. Hastings wrote 
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to Lord North : “The meanest drudge, who owes his substance to 
dally labour, enjoys a condition of happiness compared to mine. 
While I am doomed to share the responsibility of measures which I 
disappiove, and to be idle spectator of the ruin which I cannot avert. 

Lord Cornwallis later on completely abolished the control of the 
Indians over crimi'idi justice, and lemosed the Sadar Nizamat Adalat 
once again lo C'alcuita The zamindars were also relieved of their 
police duties, and the whole system was placed on a more efficient 
footing But tnc fimndations on w'hich he worked and for which he 
earned the uppieciation of all, were laid by Hastings himself, as I ilian 
M. Person writes • ‘Cornwallis built on foundations already laid or 
begim ui be laid bj his picdecessors, and especially by Hastings, it 
was the en'phasis lathcr than the principle that was new, and the 
siicngtrt of the home gcvernmenl was used to enforce it 

RFVLMJr ADMINISTRATION 

WTien the Biitish took o\ei Diwani in 1765 tbeie wcie three 
souitts (. 1 itvenue in Bengal . first, Jl/u/ which included land levenuc 
and losalt'cs on salt , second. Sou which included customs tclb. etc 
and thnii, Ru-t Jama wh'ch had to deal with miscellaneous^ sources 
such .IS excise and fines Of all these souices, howeve: the most 
important was the land icxenue which accounted for as much as SO 
jrei cent ol the total income ot the State, and wliic'i will ha\e thcefo/c 
to be d scussed in detail A shot i account of the other sources ma> 
also howcxci beguen 

Sait Salt pioducfion m Bengal Iiad been a State monopol> m the 
linw' of the Mughdl-' When the Companx took oxci the monopoly, 
we have already seen laws clixe wanteu to set up a socictv fui tiadc 
in salt, which wa' to lonsist of the Companv as shaicholders and to 
be managed b> ihr (joxeinor's t'ouncil so that the servants ol the 
('ompanx whose s ilaiies c^uld not ofheiwisc be enhanced, could benefit. 
The Dues tors d-sallowed the whole scnemc. In 1 772 listings vva> 
able to enfoicc C'ompan\'s m wiopolv m salt, and the Directors agreed. 
T he moiusjx'lx , hov\evcr, d<d not piovc profitable, and it had to be 
gixen up in 1 "77 m faxoin of f.iiming out salt production in leturn foi 
cash pd>mcnt^. Tnis piactict* also was brought to an end in 1780 and 
a Salt Cithce was established in which covenanted servants of the Corn- 
pan) weie appointed to supervise the production ol salt at puces fiAed 
b> the Governor General-in-Council. 

Custom^. Bcfoie Hastings took ovei there vveie large number of 
chaukies, oi custom houses, which were kept by individual zamindais 
all ovei the State, and which seiiously hampered the free flow of trade. 

I Lyall, Sir Allred, lyanen Hasttigt (London, 1889), p 336. 

2. Carntridge Hi\tor} of India, V pp 436-37. Also see Misra, B, B., op. cit,, 

pp 337-338. 
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The evil was removed b> Hastings immediately after he took charte as 
Governor, He abolished all these chiukies and m then place five 
central custom houses weie established, one each at Calcutta, Murshi- 
dabad, Patna, Dacca and Hooghli In 1773 Hastings set up a Board of 
Customs to supei vise the whole business ofcoliecOon and manage- 
ment of the custom duc' Towaids the close of 1 774 the Boaid lost 
much of its importapce, but itsSccietaiy continued handling th< 
business on its behilf till 1779 when it seems the whole woik was 
lianslerred >o the same masnniery whish hmdled the land icvenue. 

Land Revenue 

Thi S\'\tim bdofc The thiee difierent divisions 

unt.er which ihc sy-tcni ol Land Rc'ciiuc Admmistiat.on can be 
pioperly studied arc . (I j the prcpantion and maintenance ot records, 
(2) assessment and its methods and (H)ihc inachmciy lot collec- 
tions 


In the times of the Muj-hals the piep iration and maintenance of 
records which included information with regard to the ownership ot 
land its quat'ty, rate ancl methods ol assessment, etc , was done by 
Qanungos who probably weie lirst appointed in the iinie ot Akhar. 
The oflice of the Qanungo'- became impoitantfor it was they who 
kept copies of toniiacts between the State and the zammdars and kept 
a watch on the latter an i the Amils the collectors of revenue, and 
were responsible for the regular receipt of the Crown’s dues on the 
one hand, and the welfare of the cultivatois on the other. With the 
decline of the Mughal power, the Qanungos became hereditary occu- 
pants of then office, and instead of looking aber the State interests 
or the intetests ot the lyots, the ciihivaiors along wdh /dnunduis, 
became an instrument of corruptum ancl oppression. 

With regal d to assessment and collection of the land revenue we 
may content ourselves with the information that the first regular 
assessment of the Mughals in Bengal was made again, under Akbai, 
and the second was done in 1658 which continued till 1772. The 
collection of the land levenue was made by the Amils. In the frontier 
areas, the faujdars collected the State dues from the zammdars. 

A few words regarding the zammdars who occupied an interesting 
position m Bengal. When the Mughal Government was strong, 
revenue used to be collected by salaried officials. But with the decline 
of the central Mughal authority the importance of the Government 
officials decreased and the collection of revenue now could be made 
only by such persons as had their own local influence, with the result 
that in the outlying provinces the revenue collection began to be far- 
med out, the farmers paying an agreed amount to the State and retain- 
ing the rest of their collections to themselves. With the passage of time 
these farmers who were variously ‘terraed as such or as talukdars or 
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zaniindars, came to occupy a hereditary position, and about the time 
the British established their power in 1 765, started claiming pro- 
prietary rights on land to the exclusion of the real owners whom they 
termed as tenants. The more striking feature of the whole story is 
that these claims of the zamindars were accepted by the British in the 
time of Cornwallis, as we shall see in the following pages, and thus 
mere collectors of revenue became owners of land, while the owners 
were turned into wage earners. 

When the Company acquired Diwani in 1765, it was interested 
more in substance than form, so the actual col’ection of the revenue 
was left in the hands of the Naib £>ewans, one for Bengal and another 
for Bihar, while the Company enjoyed only its fruits. Every year in 
every district dues were settled with zamindars and the Company knew 
how much money was to come. In Bengal the Naib Diwan at 
Murshidabad collected revenue and deposited it in the khalsa or the 
Nawab's treasury from where it was transferred to the Resident. For 
Bihar the money was received by the Company’s Chief Representative 
from the Deputy Diwan at Patna and remitted to the Resident who 
thus acted as the “Collector of the King’s revenue.” 

With the passage of time the Company’s demands increased and 
the tenants suffered an increasing burden. The demands weft never 
satisfied, and the British always suspected the Deputy Diwans and 
others of intercepting money, and the ryots of retaining more than 
their due ; with the result that in 1769 they appointed district 
Supervisors to supervise collections, but mainly to collect information 
with regard to the real capacity of the land. The institution of 
Supervisois, however, failed, first because Qanungos who had the 
monopoly of all knowledge, were too jealous of parting with it ; and 
second, because the Supervisors themselves became corrupt and busied 
themselves in making illegal money. 

In 1770 two Controlling Councils of Revenue were established, 
one for Bengal, at Murshidabad, which was to consist of two mem- 
oers of the Governor’s Council, and two other senior servants of 
Company ; and the other for Bihar, at Patna to consist of one member 
of the Supreme Council and two servants of the Company. These 
Councils were to supervise the conduct of the Naib Diwans and the 
Supervisors of the respective provinces were made responsible to 
them. The powers of the Resident were proportionately reduced, and 
shortly after the office itself was abolished when a new Controlling 
Committee of Revenue was established at Calcutta with duties to 
supervise the two Councils. 

This was the position when Hastings took charge of the 
Government at Calcutta. Obviously, the existing system suffered 
from many defects Firstly, was the position of the Qanungos without 
whose cooperation the Company could get no correct information 
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and therefore could introduce no reforms. The position of the 
zamindars, secondly, was confusing, with some Englishmen inclined 
to accept tliem as proprietors, while others considering them only as 
parasites who had to be removed. Otherwise also the zamindars were 
not in an affluent condition, for many had fflllcn into the clutches of 
moneylenders and were living far f^rom an enviable life. 1 hirdly, 
there seemed to be nobody worried about the lot of the ryots, the real 
owners of land who had become outsiders in their own homes. Four- 
thly, the institution of the Supervisors, had itself become only 
parasitical and superfluous which only taxed the resources of the 
Company instead of adding to them. Fifthly, the revenue assessment 
increased every year, there were defaulters, and the Deputy Diwans 
were blamed not only for intercepting the Company’s levcnues, but 
also for inefltciency. 

It was in these circumstances that the Directors decided to 
abolish the l>ual Government of Clive and stand forth as Diwans. 
Hastings was sent out with wide powers to introduce changes and 
remodel the whole system. 

Tlie Reforms of 1772 

Hastings appointed a Committee of Circuit consisting of the 
Governor himself and some senior servants of the Company, which 
toured the districts and submitted its report. On the basis of this 
report, and under the instructions of the Directors several changes 
were introduced in the Land Revenue System of the provinces in 
1772. 


At the top, the Directors having decided themselves to stand 
forth as Diwan, the posts of the two Deputy Diwans were abolished. 
In the districts, the Supervisors themselves were made Collectors. They 
were to be assisted by an Indian Diwan each, and revenue collection 
and civil justice being closely interconnected, in each district a Diwani 
Adalat or civil court was set up to be presided over by a Collector 
who was to collect revenues, prepare exact rent-rolls after collecting 
necessary information and administer civil justice. Regulations were 
made to prevent the collectors from abusing their powers, and none 
of them was to stay at one station for more than two years. 

Between the Collectors and the Central Government, the Con- 
trolling Councils of Revenue at Murshidabad and Patna, and the 
Controlling Committee of Revenue at Calcutta were abolished, and 
the revenue administration was centralised, being placed in the hands 
of the Governor and Council who for this purpose were to be called 
the Board of Revenue. The Board would be assisted by Roy Rayan, 
an Indian offleer, who was to be a medium of communication between 
it land the Diwans in the districts, and who also was to superintend 
the Khalsa. 
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The Khalsa, or treasury, was shifted from Murshidabad to 
Calcutta, and its whole ^tnlctu^e was changed so as to fit the new 
conditions. 

The yearly settlement was dispensed with, and it was decided 
now to make settlement for five years with the highest bidders at a 
public auction, though other things being equal, the zamindars were 
to be given a preference 

For the protection ol the ryoti aganstthe zamindars or far- 
mers, as the case may be, they were to be granted Pattas, and the 
Collectors were asked specially to luok alter their interests 

The first set of changes introduced by Hastings in 1772. suffered 
from several defects. 1 he “settlement was for live years, and the 
lands were farmed out by public auct'on m ordti to discover 
the real value of the lands This in itsell, is a comment on ihc board’s 
revenue policy, for they must have known that to farm the land 
revenue by public auction should induce many people to b<d Irom 
motnes other than mere desire for profit , the gambling in-.iinct, the 
desire for power, the opponunity ol inflicting injury on an enemy nr 
of humiliating a local ?amindar, ail poweriuily contributed to raise 
the bidding beyond the value of the revenue 

In many cases, therefore, from the zamindars the land passed 
into the hands of mere speculators who had neither an mteie^t ir nor 
the knowledge of agriculture which was bound to suffer 

I he plight of the lyols continued to be pitiable, rather it became 
worse where a simulator replaced a genuine zammdar and transleired 
all the burden of his high biddings on to them The Collectois. with 
all the instructions to them, remained only Siient or indifferent, or 
what IS equally probable, completely ignorant of all this The revenues 
of the Company failed to show an improvement, and Hasting-, had to 
think of some alternative plans for the purpose 

Reforms of 1774 

The Collectors had been appointed to districts not for any im- 
provement in the administrative machinery but for an improvement of 
the revenue resources of the Company which was always suspicious of 
the character of all the Indians from Deputy Diwans down to the 
ryots But the Collectors instead of increasing revenues, only increa- 
sed a new charge on them, and in April 1773 therefore the Directors 
ordered their recall and the development of some alternative scheme. 

Jn November 1773, therefore, the Governor and his Council 

1 Camhndge History of Jndia^ V, pp 416-r 
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adopted a new scheme which was to consist of two parts, the first of 
which was temporary and for an immediate application, and the 
second that was permanent for future enforcement. The Collectors 
w'ere now to be recalled from the districts, and under the temporary 
scheme they were to be placed at an intermediate stage, while under 
the permanent scheme they would be recalled to the Centre. 

The temporary part of the scheme was implemented in 1774 
when the whole of Bengal presidency was divided into six divisions 
of Calcutta, Murshidabad, Patna, Burdwan, Dinajpur and Dacca ; 
each of them consisting of a numbei of districts. 

Each division was to have a Provinicial Council consisting of 
five senior servants of the Company, one of them appointed as Chief 
was to get a high salary of Rs 3,000 per mensem so that he did not 
indulge in private trade. Each Council was to have a Diwan to 
assist It ; and besides, would have a Secretary, a Persian translator, 
an Accountant and three assistants. The eonstitution of the Council 
for Calcutta division was slightly different. Of the five members of 
this Council, two were to be from the Governor’s Council, and the 
Council was to be assisted by Roy Rayan who would work for it in 
the capacity of a Diwan. 

The Provincial Councils were to correspond with the Governor 
and Council in their capacity as Board of Revenue, while the Provin- 
cial Diwans were to correspond with the Roy Rayan who would 
work under the instructions of the Board of Revenue. 

f'lom the districts the Collectors were recalled to the respective 
headquarters of their Provincial C'ouncils whom they would help, 
and in their place Indian revenue officers known as Naibs were 
appointed to collect revenues and to preside over the Diwani Adalats, 
These Naibs were to correspond in their revenue capacity with the 
Provincial Councils through their Diwans. 

For occasional inspections, the Board in the Centre was to 
appoint Commissioners, selected unanimously, and known for mo- 
deration of temper and possessing knowledge of Persian. 

The changes introduced in 1 774 were meant purely to be tern-' 
porary in character, but shortly after their introduction new Govern- 
ment wa.s established on 20 October / 774, as provided by the 
Regulating Act. Majority of the members of the Governor-General’s 
Council being hostile to him right from the start, as already men- 
tioned they decided to continue the system of 1774 till they got 
themselves educated and introduced further changes. Quinquennial 
.settlement introduced in 1 772 had not proved a success, it was to 
come to a close in 1777 and some alternative system of settlement 
also had to be evolved. The Council created a new post of the 
superintendent of the Khalsa records to which some of the duties of 
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Roy Rayan were transferred, and thereafter entered into a lengthy 
debate with regard to the method of settlement, and with regard 
generally to the internal and external policy of Hastings. 

Discussions with regard to the method of assessment divided 
the Council into two parts, one consisting of Hastings and Barwell 
which was of the opinion that the displacement of the zamindars had 
proved harmful. 1 hey should be restored to their old positions and 
settlement should be made with them for one or two lives at the rate 
of average revenue collected during the last three years, the defalca- 
tion in payment to be made good by disposing of a part of the 
defaulters’ lands of equivalent value. 

The other school led by Francis also favoured a settlement with 
the zamindars, but to be made on permanent basis at a rate which 
would give the government only a moderate surolus after covering 
all charges. 

No final decision could be reached with regard to the matter 
by 1777, and the Directors instructed that a yearly settlement should 
be made pending a permanent decision. 

In the meanwhile Hastings had to face troubles firom yet 
another quarter. The Supreme Court established by the Regulating 
Act h^ been given a juris^ction over all servants of the Company 
employed direct or indirect, which it interpreted to mean that the 
district Naibs should also work under their instructions in their 
judicial capacity. It started hearing appeals from the Diwani Adalats 
the decisions of which were thus delayed and often quashed, with the 
result that the revenue collection machinery came almost to a stand- 
still. It was not till 1779 when Hastings offered the Chief Justice 
Impey to accept also the post of Chief Judge of the Sadar Diwani 
Adalat with an additional salary of £ 6,500 per annum that peace in 
this connection was restored. The ^ngal Judicature Act of 1881 
also came to his rescue when revenue administration was placed 
outside the Court’s jurisdiction. 

Towards the end of 1880 Hastings was able to secure effective 
casting vote in his Council as well, when Francis sailed for England 
and the other adversaries had sickened or died. He now had a clear 
field before him. The changes of 1774 were only temporary in nature, 
the Directors in 1773 had ordered the Collectors to be recalled to the 
Centre, and the Amini Commission, 1776-78, recommended greater 
rdiance to be placed in the Indians. In these circumstance^ Hastings 
enforced the permanent part of his scheme of 1774. 

Ghmages latrodaced in 1781 

Under this scheme the Provincial Councils were abolished, and 
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the Collectors were recalled to the Centre ; the district administra* 
tion remaining with the Indian Naibs, with the exception of the 
districts of Rangpur, Chitra and Bhagalpur where for strategical 
reasons English Collectors were appointed. 

In the Centre a new Committee of Revenue was set up which 
consisted of top covenanted servants of the Company, John Shore, 
Charters Croftes and Anderson who were assisted by an Indian 
Diwan, Ganga Govind. Roy Rayan remained, but not to interfere 
with the Diwan, while the post of the Superintendent of Khalsa 
Records set up by the hostile majority was abolished, his functions 
being taken over by the Committee itself. 

The members of the Committee were to lake an oath at the time 
of their appointment against receiving illegal gratifications, and instead 
of a fixed salary, they were to get a commission of two per cent of 
the revenue collected as their remuneration, in which the President’s 
share was larger. 

This Committee was to remain in constant touch with the 
Governor 'General and Council for instructions and supervision. All 
accounts from the districts were to be sent to this Committee which 
would deliver them to the Accountant General. 

The settlement of 1881 had its own defects. The first was that 
it suffered from over centralisation. Under the reforms of 1772 
Collectors had been appointed to the districts where, if they had con- 
tinued, they should have collected some experience and knowledge 
which could be of help for the future administrative reforms. But as 
it is obvious, the Directors had stood forth as Diwans not to save the 
people of India from illegal exactions, but to help themselves get aJl 
that money which went into the hands of its own servants or the 
Indian revenue agency through illegal practices, llie Collectors were 
appointed to serve this cause, but when instead of enhancing the 
Company’s revenues they just proved another charge on them, they 
were withdrawn, and with everybody from ryots to the Diwan suppos- 
ed to be concealing facts, the Company remained as ignorant of the 
actual Indian conditions as it ever was. 

The Committee in the Centre was too much at the mercy of 
their Diwan through whose eyes they looked, and through whose ears 
they listened to whatever happened around them. 

The ryots were the oppressed people. When the Company 
completely absolved itself of any duty towards them by withdrawing 
the Collectors and by keeping their concern confined only to receiving 
money, their lot was bound to deteriorate further. 

In actual practice at the district level the revenue cases needed 
to be speedily disposed of for the sake of efficiency as well as for 
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making greater promts for the Company But now everybody had to 
look to the Centre where the initial and the hnal decision both lay. 

Customs and usages of the people vaiied from pargana to 
pargana, and the knowledge regarding ihem could not be acquired 
sitting far away in Calcutta And without that knowledge the Com- 
pany could ncithei lule noi lully pioiit 

In a general survey of the whole land revenue administration of 
Hastings, besides the delects pointed out above which pertained basi- 
cally to the schemes of 1 774 and 1 78 1 one may add that the assess- 
ment ot land revenue made in 1772 was excessive When land was 
auctioned to the highest biddeis it brought in speculators who only 
helped in increasing the misery ot the lyots In the Centre the 
Governor-Geneial and the Council wcie a divided house where much 
that happened was based on pcisonal giudges and not on an> high 
principles of economics 

^ et v\e nn> condudi with ihc wi>ids that the peiiod of Hastings 
in Bengal was a tiansitional peiiod in which the C onipanv was )usi 
gioping Its way One cxpeiimcnt allei anolhei was made and a 
realisation pu^gressncK dawned on them that the police ol making 
hav while the sun shines did not iiltimaleK pie ' 


1 Dhar, Niianjan The Ailiiuni\tratt'e ^meri of the Lust Inuta (oni/utm m 
Bengal, ITN'TSh I, p 181 
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Foreign Relations Under Hastings 


EMPEROR SHAH ALAM 

When Hastings took charge of the Government in Bengal, the 
finances of the Company were not m a good shape. 1 he Company 
had to maintain a large standing army, regularly pay tribute to the 
Emperor and pension and other charges to the Oriental potentates. 
But the currency was in short supply. 

Outside Bengal, the Marathas were fast recovering from the t , u- 
shing blow they had received from Ahmed Shah Abdali at Panipat. 
In January 1771, they invaded the Doab and wrested Etawah front 
the Rohillas, and m February, the same year, they occupied Delhi 
and now decided upon further expanding their influence in the name 
of the defunct authority of Empeior Shah Alam who lived under the 
British protection. The Marathas asked the Mughal Emperor to 
come oul and they would lestore him to his ancestral glory in Delhi. 
In vain did the British implore him to reject this deceptive and dan- 
gerous proposal, for Shah Alam left Allahabad in May 1771 and went 
over to the Marathas. “It was to prove a momentous and calamitous 
decision, and the misguided emperor was never again to return to 
British territory. For thirty-two years he was practically a state pri- 
soner in the hands of the Marathas or the Afghans,”* 

Once the Marathas placed the Emperor under their own protec- 
tion, they started to wrest from him one concession after another. In 
1772 he was forced to appoint a minister of their own choice. The 
same year he was also obliged to surrender to them the districts of 
Kora and Allahabad which, however, “the deputy of the Emperor, 
declaring the act involuntary, had to save them for his master, placed 
under the protection of the English”...* 

When Hastings took charge of the affairs, he had to face 


1. Cambridge, op. cit., V, p. 21S. 

2. Mill, James, The History of British India, London, 1840, III. p. 561; 
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a deUcate problem. Would the British let the Marathas occupy the 
disteicts on which they had set their heart, keep these districts under 
their own protection for the sake of the Emperor, appropriate for the 
Company or return them to the Nawab-Wazir. Hastings had to 
choose one of these four courses. The Company’s need to make 
money out of the situation helped Hastings to decide the issue. He 
ordered the payment of tribute to the Emperor to stop, because he had 
deserted the British and gone over to their enemies. The districts of 
Kora and Allahabad were taken away and transferred to the Nawab- 
Wazir, in return for which the latter paid twenty lakh rupees in cash 
and promised the payment of another thirty lakhs in two equal yearly 
instalments. 

Was it the right course that commended itself to Hastings ? Mill 
writes : ‘ Generosity., pleaded with almost unexampled strength on 
behalf of the forlorn Fmiieror, the nominal sovereign of so vast an 
empire... who now possessed hardly a loof to cover him. Justice, too, 
or something not easily distinguished from justice, spoke on the same 
side...”* 


But Hastings had his own Justification for vvhat he did. The 
Emperor was no more a friend of the British. He had gone ^ver to 
tae Marathas, the enemies of the British and every rupee of tribute 
paid to the Emperor in such circumstances would go to strengthen 
those whom the British wanted to weaken. Secondly, he refused to 
agree that the British had betrayed the Emperor by retaining the Di- 
wani rights over Bengal, Bihai and Orissa while they stopped paying 
him tribute. “Not one of his natural subjects oifered any kind of 
submission to his authority, when we first fell down and worshipped 
it.”* The Company, he said, “received nothing from him, but a 
presumptuous gift of what they had already acquired by their own 
power, the same power to which he was indebted for his ciown, and 
even for his existence.”* 

Nor could the Emperor be considered as having more than a 
titular right over the districts taken away from him, a right as good 
as he had over the whole of the province of Oudh. Then, the Com- 
pany needed money. The mortality of 1770 had denuded Bengal and 
Bibar of nearly one-half their population. Those who survived had 
become too weak to produce revenues. The Company in these circum- 
stances could not squander its meagre funds on the allies who could be 
relied upon only for faithlessness and intrigues. 

Again, of late, the Mughal Emperor had been getting over- 
ambitious, and considering it below his dignity to deal with the 

1. Milt,<>p.crt., lir.p 566. 

7. Strachey, Hastings and Rohila War, p. 59. 

3. Foncits , Selections from the State Papers..., I, quoted by Ram Prakash, 
qpu cit., p. 5., 
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Conpaiiy’s cfiicials in India, he had attempted at a direct coiDiniini> 
cation with the British Crown through Major Morrison. He had to be 
cut to size. 

Lastly, before the step was taken against the Emperor, he had 
been invited to send his representative to explain his case. But he 
never cared to do so. 

One may also question the advisability of choosing to transfer 
the forfeited territories to the Nawab-Wazir instead of retaining them 
for the Company. But here also the step taken by Hastings did not 
lack some reasons. Firstly, if Hastings had retained the territories, it 
should have unnecessarily aroused the jealousy of the Nawab-Wazir 
whose friendship was the central pillar of his foreign policy. Secondly, 
the Directors also had not favoured the extension of the Company’s 
dominions m India, and the annexaiioii of these districts which lay at 
a distance from the Company’s territories should have created 
unnecessary administrative problems. 

Thirdly, the Eropetor was in the hands of the Marathas. The latter 
had already once entered into an alliance with the Rohillas with whom 
the negotiations were once again afoot, with the rumours of an ap- 
proach being made to the Nawab-Wazir as well. If such a confederacy 
materialised, the British should have been in trouble. T he Marathas 
had set their heart on Kora and Allahabad, which if transferred to 
the Nawab. would sharpen the diflcrences and arouse more jealousy 
between them, resulting in the Nawab's greater dependence on the 
British friendship and .support. 

Fourthly, the British at the time needed means to relieve the 
Company of its financial strlngencic.s. The transfer of the territories 
to the Nawab helped them to get what they wanted. 

Be that as it may, for a time after the Emperor was thus punish- 
ed, there were rumours of his preparing for a revenge. He, the 
Marathas, the Rohillas and the Sikhs were reported to be coming 
together to plan an invasion of Oudh, with the result that the British 
felt the need of contracting an alliance with the military adventurers 
like Najaf Khan. The proposed alliance against the Nawab of Oudh 
however, could never materialise, and with the passage of time the 
Emperor reconciled himself to his losses. 

About 1 782 Hastings once again felt the need of developing 
contacts with the Emperor through a representative appointed to his 
Court, This was needed to keep the British posted with the develop- 
ments in Delhi and to keep a watch on the activities of the foreign 
agents at that place. When Mirza Jawan Bakht, the eldest son of the 
Emperor, fled from Delhi, Shah Alam also felt the need of approach- 
ing Hastings who could persuade the prince to return to his father. 
Hastings obliged him, and Major James Brown was appointed as 
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the British representative in Delhi. The rupture v/as thus partially 
healed. 

THE ROHILLA WAR 

A very fertile land about 12,000 square miles in area, Rohil- 
khand lay at the base of the Himalayas along the north-west frontiers 
of Oudh. Its population consisted of about a million Hindus who 
were ruled by an Afghan tribe of free-booters named Rohillas who 
conquered the country early in the eighteenth century and who, accor- 
ding to one estimate, did not number more than 40,000. The total 
revenue of Rohilkhand was said to be between seventy and eighty 
lakhs of rupees per annum, and the Government consisted of a loose 
confederacy of different chiefs headed by Hafiz Rehmat Khan who 
once was the guardian, hence Hafiz, of the sons of Ali Mohammad, 
the real ruler, but who had usurped the throne for himself. 

Early in 1 772 the Marathas attacked Rohilkhand and started 
plundering its territories, the Rohilla chiefs having fled into the Terai 
forests. The Nawab Wa/ir of Oudh fearing lest his own country 
should be subjected to Maratha depredations, marched wit^ some 
English battalions to his borders where negotiations opened Between 
him and the Rohillas as to how to meet the menace. 

It must here be remarked that there had already been some 
correspondence between the Nawab-Wa/ir and the British about the 
desirability of encouraging a clash between the Rohillas and the Mara- 
thas so that the Nawab may be able to take advantage ot the re.sul- 
ting situation and annex the Rohilla country for himself which was 
necessary to give him a scientific and defensible frontier on the North- 
West. Nor was it completely impossible for the Marathas and the 
Rohillas to combine and maich into the Oudh territories and plunder 
them. All were self-seeking opportunists who could be relied upon 
but only for treachery. 

Be * hat as It may, on 17.lune 1772. a treaty was signed be- 
tween the Nawab-Wazir and Hafiz Rehmat Khan in the presence of 
Sir Robert Barker, the Commander of the British troops in Oudh 
who bore a witness to it that the Rohillas would pay to the Nawab 
an amount of forty lakh rupees whenever he would make Marathas 
retire from Rohilkhand, “either by peace or war." The agiwment 
thus entered into could not be immediately made use of; for the 
Marathas vacated shortly before it materialised. 

Early in 1 773, however, the Marathas reappeared and entered 
Ramghat. The treaty was invoked, and the Nawab marched with the 
British troops to help the Rohillas. The Marathas, whose main army 
was still across the Ganges, refused to risk an encounter with tte 
British and recrossed the river. But it was not before several months 
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of threatening postures on the other side of the Ganges that they 
ultimately withdrew. 

During this time the Nawab-Wazir had suffered a considerable 
expense over his movements, and he now demanded the stipulated 
prize from the Rohillas. The Hafiz, however, refused to oblige him, 
for he argued that there had been no actual collision with the Mara- 
thas who had left on their own and that their army had not been 
destroyed and the very next year they might return. There seems 
some justification in what the Hafiz held, but the treaty specifically 
mentioned the words. <he expulsion of the Marathas “either by peace 
or war,” and not “ war' .I'ore and the Nawab-Wazir had incurred a 
sufficient cxpfndiiu''e .nd inconvenience to deserve the prize he 
demanded. The Bi;i,s‘ persuasions ti' v wever, failed and the 
Hafiz persisted m his ic'lu'.al. 

In September. 1773. the Nawab- u .net Hastings at Benaras 
and offered to pay the British an amt ^nf of forty lakh rupees in 
addition to meeting the actual expc'Ssc -f war, if they helped him to 
expel the Rohillas pr >iin.'x their country. Nt» final agreement on 
the matter was dra** r out Hastings seems to have shown his inclina- 
tion to help. Later < .some more correspondence passed between 
the two, and after '•oii.e hesitations the final decision to march into 
Rohilkhand was taken. 

The British troops headed by Colonel ('hampion, who had now 
icpiaced Barker, and supportc<! by the Oudh army, marched into 
Rohilkhand on 17 April 1774. On 2.3 April a battle was fought at 
Miranpur Katra where, after a gallant rcsotance, the Rohillas suffer- 
ed a crushing defeat, the Haiiz himselt being killed in the battle- 
field. 


As a result of the British victory the fertile country of Rohil- 
khand was annexed by Oudh which paid to them the amounts stipula- 
ted in the agreement. A small par-, of the Rohilla territories, together 
with Rampur, were however, given -o f aizulla Khan, the son of Ali 
Mohammad, who entered into a separate treaty in October 1774. As 
many as about twenty thousand Rohillas were expelled from their 
country. 

The Rohilla policy of Warren Hastings has been bitterly criticis- 
ed, and although it was not made an article of impeachment in the 
British Parliament, he had to suffer the malice of personal enemies 
and the wild onslaughts of party orators and writers who passed 
sarcastic remarks to condemn his Rohilla expedition. “One pam- 
phleteer of hi.s day coolly affirmed that 500,000 Rohilla families were 
driven across the Jumna, and that Rohilkhand had become a barren 
and unpeopled waste.”* 


1. Trotter, op. cit., p. 71. 
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P.E. Roberts writes : “Hastings was obviously himself doubtful 
about the expediency of the whole transaction, and his Council still 
more so. He seems to have allowed himself to be drawn into the 
matter without having carefully thought U out... For a statesman to 
commit himself to a couise of action while hoping^ that the need 
for it ma> not arise, is not the happiest or the most efficient kind of 
political expedicni.”^ 

Rohillas weie bciici administrators than the Nawab, and accor- 
ding to Sliachey, “the mass of the Hindu population were treated 
with greater consideiation and received better protection than was 
the case in any ncighbouiing provinces excepting those m the posses- 
sion of Najib-ud-daula 

Some aiguc that 't was not moi ' than lwenty-ji\e yeais since 
the R(^hiilas had established then^elves in the country, and therefore 
they were as foreign as the RussJan^ m Poland in the time of 
Napoleon Their cxpuNion Irom the country amounted only to 
weeding out the herd that was not wanted in the country. But if 
this aiguinenl applied against the Rohillas, the question may be asked 
as to flow old the Briti'^h powci itself was in Bengal, and in the light 
o( this argument, whal right the British had to intci*ere Iti ihc 
internal politics of Rohilkh.'tnd 

Cv loncl ( hampion himscll ciitjci'scd the Nawab whose men did 
not ‘ cease to ovcrspicad ilic country with Hames (ill three days after 
the fate of Hali/ Rehmat Khan was decided.'' I he account of 
atrocities tomnvttcd b) the Nawab and his men maj have been 
cxaggciated by Champum because he was ifjlous of not basing been 
given the control of political relations m the campaign which \va> 
left to Middleton and because he himself got no share in the booty, 
set v\hai he said mav have jomc element of tiuth, and this seems ti' 
be conliimed by the Briiish Resident at Rainpur who later on look- 
ing at the deserted lands, lamented in I7SI saying that district was 
“what the whole of Rohilkhand was under the government of Ro- 
hillas, a gaidcn without an uncullisaied spot." 

There was some justification in the argument of the Rohillas 
that the Marathas had not >et been deslioyed, and if every year they 
just appeared on the Rohilla borders necessitating some action 
against them, every year the Rohillas would have to pay the stipulated 
amount of mone> to the Nawab which the Rohilkhand revenue were 
unable to bear. 

Yet when all ihi^ is said against Hastings, it must be said that 

1. According to Roberts, Hastings had made a secret agreement with the 
Nawao at Benaras to help him, but later on wanted to back out. 

2. Cambridge, op, at., V. pp. 221-22. 

3. Stratchey, Hastings and the Rohilia War, p. 30, 
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much of what was said against him, betrayed only one>sided view of 
the whole episode and the extra sense of righteousness on the part of 
some English statesmen who failed to read the situation as it actu- 
ally existed, and therefore failed to comprehend the necessity of the 
action that was taken by Hastings. 

“Hastings had followed with anxious eyes the gradual resur- 
rection of the Maratha power from the bloody field of Panipat; and 
his sojourn at Madras had given him a strong foretaste of the 
mischief which Maratha greed, cunning and ambition might work 
among the distracted communities of Northern India. If the coun- 
trymen of Shivaji once gained a permanent footing in Rohilkhand, 
Oudh itself would soon be at their mercy, and the English might have 
to fight a desperate struggle for Bengal. The innocence of the Ro- 
hilia chiefs had just displayed itself in negotiations with Sindhia and 
Holkar for objects dangerous to the peace of Oudh Instead of 
paying their debt to Shuja they were planning a raid across the Gan- 
ges into the country about Cawnpur,*’ 

If the Rohillas had not directly provoked Hastings •'their intri- 
gues with the Marathas were a standing danger to Bengal and Oudh. 
It was better, he thought, to join in crushing them than to run the 
risk of being cru.shed himself, ’ 

The Nawab and Hastings did not aim at massacring the 
Rohillas, they wanted only to purge the countiy of hostile elements. 
Hastings himself remarked : “the extirpation consisted in nothing 
more than in removing from their offices the Rohillas who had the 
official management of the country, and from the country the soldiers 
who had opposed us in the conque.sf of it."* If the Nawab' s men 
indulged into excesses and neither he nor ('hainpion could control 
them, it is they who are to be condemned. Hastings' reply to Cham- 
pion who suggested having a share in th- exploits is indeed revealing. 
“The idea of the prize-money," he wrote, “suggests to my remem- 
brance the former disorders which arose in our army from this source 
...It is to be avoided. It is poison.” And to Middleton the Resident 
in Oudh, Hastings wrote : “I desire that you will take an immediate 
occasion to remonstrate with him (the Nawab) against every act of 
cruelty or wanton violence.”’ 

Whatever the justification for them, there is no doubt that the 
Rohillas violated the treaty which they had signed with the Nawab 
and to which Barker had been a witness. The Nawab, on the other 
hand, was a British ally the commitments with whom had to be 


1. Troitcr, flp. r//.. pp, 67, 73. 

2. See Ram Prakash, The Foreign Policy of Warren Hastings, 1960 p. 26, 

3. Gleig, niemoirs of Warren Hastings, quoted by Ram Prakash, op. cit , p. 27; 
See also Foiling, Keith, op, cit., pp. tl8*|9 
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honoured unless the British wanted to sacrifice every gain that they 
had made in Oudh. 

Geographically and politically Rohilkhand was to Oudh exactly 
what Scotland was to England before Queen Elizabeth. Without 
its annexation no scientific and defensi ble frontiers could be given 
to Oudh the protection of which was the responsibility of the British. 
Passage for the invasion of Oudh and Bengal lay through Rohilkhand 
and the Rohillas were not the people on whom the Nawab or the 
British could ever rely. 

And then Hastings needed money. He wrote to Sulivan; *‘Such 
was my idea of the Company’s distress at home, added to m> know- 
ledge of their wants abroad, that 1 should have been glad of any 
occasion to employ iheir forces, which saves so much of their pay and 
expenses.’* 


CMAIT SINGH OF BENARAS 

Balwant Singh was the first Raja of Benaras whose father was 
an adventurer who had ousted his own patron from the zgmindari 
he held from the Mughals. Balwant Singh became a vassal of the 
Nawab- Wa/ir of Oudh. The British got him confirmed in that posi- 
tion bv the ’Ircaly of Allahabad signed in <765 for he had rendered 
help to them against their enemies at Buxar. 

In 177'', Asaf-ud-Daula by the Treaty of Fai/abad. transferred 
sovereignly of the /amindari of Benaras and its independence to the 
Companv. T hereafter the hostile majority in the Governor-Gencrar.s 
Council ill Calcutta sent I rancis Fowke to Chait Singh, the son of 
Balwant Singh, to notify to him the change, to deliver him the sanads 
of investiture and to ask him to acknowledge the British sovereignty 
tm oath by paving a miziana of ten thousand rupees. The Raja 
was to continue paying an annual tribute of Rs. 2,221,745 to the 
Company, as he owed to the Nawab Wazir, and was permitted to 
raise and maintain 2,vi00 horse, equipped and trained in the European 
fashion for the protection of his territories. So long as the Raja 
remained faithful to the terms of agreement, he was to be assured 
that the tribute payable by him would not be enhanced, but if he 
negotiated with the enemies of the Company, his lands would be 
forfeited. The views of Hastings that the Raja was capable of paying 
more, were brushed aside. 

Tov.ards the end of 1 776 Hastings commanded majority in his 
Council once again. He recalled Fowke from Benaras and in hi*- 
place appointed Thomas Graham as the British Resident. The latter 
was, however, again replaced by Fowke vvho was recalled for the 


1. Stratchey, 0/7. c//., p. 113, 
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second time later and now Markham was appointed ds Resident in 
Benaras in 1781. 

About this lime the C ompany fell into serious financial troubles 
as a result of the Maraiha war and the hostilities that broke out 
with France in 1778. Hastings, supported by his Council, decided that 
an additional charge of 5 lakh rupees should be imposed upon Chait 
Singh which was well within his means to pay, for his zammdari was 
considered to be worth not less than fifty lakh rupees per annum. It 
was rather proposed that this sum should be realised from him every 
year till the hostilities lasted. In vain did Chait Singh protest that 
under the agreement of 1775 it had been specifically mentioned that 
no additional demands would be made on him so long as he remained 
faithful to the British. 

The demand for the same amount was repeated in 1779. Chait 
Singh pleaded that his fin.incial resources did not permit him to meet 
it, and that the special contribution imposed on him should be con- 
fined to that sear alone. This infuriated Hastings and he ordered 
that the whole amount of five lakh rupees should be realised imme- 
diately, instead of being received by instalments. When the Raja 
meekly protested, two battalions were ordered to get ready to march 
against him and to realise not only the additional sum, but also the 
whole expense of the expedition against him. The Raja submitted 
once again. 

The demand was repeated for the third time in 1780. The Raja 
sent a confidential agent to Hastings and attempted to , bribe him w'ith 
two lakh rupees hoping that he would rescind his demand for five 
lakhs. Hastings at first refused 'o accept the bribe, but being in need 
of money to fit out an expedition against Sindhia, he accepted it, 
but repeated the demand of five lakhs as well. The Raja had no 
alternative but to bow. 

No sooner, however was the payment in 1 780 realised, than a new 
demand was made on the Raja to supply 2,000 horse for the defence 
of Bihar as planned by Sir Eyre Coote on 26 September 1 780. The 
Raja protested that under the agreement that was the total number 
of horse that he had been permitted to raise, but it was not obligatory 
on him to do that. He, therefore, could supply the demand only if 
he violated the agreement and raised a cavalry beyond the stipulated 
number. Hastings thereupon reduced the demand to one thousand 
cavalry. The Raja replied offering 500 foot and 500 horse instead. 
In May 1781 Hastings secured an authority from his Council ]:«r- 
sonally to go and settle the affairs. He announced an immense fine 
of fifty lakh rupees on the Raja and marched to Benaras to realise 
it. 

‘The year 1781 had opened for Hastings over a troubled sea of 
danger, distress, and difficulty. Hifidar Ali was raging abput the 
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Karnatic; Goddard and Camac were lighting the Marathas, and French 
fleets were cruising in the Bay of Bengal. When he had sene Camac 
to look after Sindhia, shipped olT Coote's soldiers for Madras, started 
Pearse's brigade on its march southward, and completed his bargain 
with the Raja of Berar, the Governor-General found his treasury run- 
ning very low indeed. Money had to be raised somehow, if British 
India was to be saved. 

In July, Hastings marched towards Benaras. The Raja met him 
at Buxar on the way and abjectly humbled himself by placing his 
turban at his knees and begging his pardon. The latter, however, 
refused to give any ans\ver till he reached Benaias But reaching 
Benaras, instead of giving an interview to the Raja Hastings sent him 
a formal statement charging him of disobedience and demanding of 
him a full and categorical repl>. He lereived a lettei from the Raja 
which to an impartial iudge would seem to eii. if at all. in the dnec- 
tion of seivihty, but which Hastings described as “Not onlv unsaiis- 
factor> 111 substance but offensive in stjle.” Markham wasordeied 
to arrest the Raja who submitted in all humility and was imprisoned 
in his own palace outside which a Sepoy guard was plated Chait 
Singh’s men, however, could not tolerate this insult, his armed retai- 
ners fioin Ramnagar marched in and aided by a mob they fell on 
the guards who were instantly cut to pieces. This was a signal for 
general revolt, and “Chait Singh , fearing for the consequences, es- 
caped in the turmoil and loined his rebellious army ”* Hastings 
immediately retired to Chunar lor safety wheie he proudly rejected 
all offers for help from Oudh .ind turned down Chait Singh s requests 
to accept his submission 

in Septembei, Popham opened a campaign and recaptured Dena- 
las, Chait Singh fled to Gwalior, his whole territory w as occupied 
and the rich booty found at Bijaigarh distributed among its captors. 
The Company, however, benefited from the campaign when a grand- 
son of Chait Singh by a daughter was made new Raja, and the annual 
tribute was now raised to forty lakh rupees, almost double ot what 
was previously received. 

Hastings' action against the Raja of Benaias has been bitterly 
ciiticised But his supporters a\er that it did not entirely lack justi- 
fication. First Chait Singh's zamindari was rich, and it did not pro- 
duce a revenue of less than fifty lakh rupees per annum. As against 
this, he paid only twenty-two lakhs to the Company, Secondly, 
Chait Singh was a mere zamindar. and when the security of the State 
Itself was threatened, he had no right to continue enjoy mg his pros- 
perity The State had gone to rack ,and ruin and the defence of the 
Raja himself required that he should help the fifltlSh. 

I rnutcr, op i pp. i 44 
2. Cambridge, ^ cit . V p 296 
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Hastings defended himself perhaps correctly when he said : “I 
had no other view in it than that of relieving the necessities of the 
Company by an act which I considered to be strictly just." 

Then, besides his annual revenues. Chait Singh was said to have 
inherited rich treasures from his father which lay in the fortresses of 
Lutteepur and Bijaigarh. It was merely his greed wh'ch prevented 
him from seeing sense in the Company’s demands when it was in real 
distress. 

Fourthly, the Raja was not, strict!) speaking, loyal to the British 
as it was required by the agreement o! 1775. On 8 March 1777, 
Thomas Graham reported that the Raja was repairing and stocking 
his foils. Similar reports were later on sent by Fowke. and Sir Eyre 
Cootc e.stimated that he had raised as much as 3.1,000 troops. His 
Amils and tenants were habitually inhospitable towards the British, 
and there w'ere rumours that things were maturing for a general 
uprising to overthrow the British rule. 1 rotter, the biographer of 
Hastings, avers that at the time Hastings retired to Chunar, the Raja 
had mustered an army of 40,000 strong vviihin ten miles of that place, 
and that, earlier his bodvguard alone was larger than the force Has- 
tings required of him.’ 

If all that is said above is correct, there seems justification in 
the attempt of Hastings to ‘leach the Raja a lesson' by ordering his 
arrest even after he had made his submission. It was magnanimity 
on his part to have reduced the demand from two thousand horse to 
only one thousand, and he could justifiably say. when he was offered 
onfy 500 horse and 500 foot, that “Chait Singli had received positive 
orders and tho.se had been rep- lied. It was his duty to obey them, 
not to waste my time with letters of excuses ” 

But it seems, the supporters of Hastings have inijulged as much 
into the exaggeration of Chait Singh's faults, as his opponents have 
made it a point to prove him a mere bully. 

The agreement of 1 775 had been made with Chait Singh against 
the wishes of Hastings. When the Raja’s grant was renewed in 
1776, Hastings wanted to declare the earlier agreement null and void, 
but the protests of the Raja made him change his mind, and Chait 
Singh continued to enjoy the assurance that the Company would not 
impose any charges in addition to the annual tribute that the Raja 
paid. 

Nor would it be proper to term Chait Singh a mere zamindar. 
for he enjoyed the title of Raja, possessed an internal autonomy, and 
paid a tribute, not rent as the Company’s contemporary records some- 
times vaguely mention. But even if he was a mere zamindar, one 


t. Trotter, or. cit., pp. 145, 149. 
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may legitimately ask if similar demands were made on other zamin* 
dars of the Company as well as they were done in the case of Chait 
Singh ! 

Those who have tried to support Hastings by blaming the Raja 
of disloyalty, seem to be unjust to him by reporting that the Raja 
had raised 30,000 troops and that there were rumours of general 
uprising. The 40,000 that according to Trotter, the Raja mustered 
after Hastings retired to Chunar, if correct, must have in<.Iuded a 
large number of the excited mob who felt the humility the Raja suf- 
fered in his own capital. If the Raja truly had 30,000 trained troops 
earlier, not much dust should have been thrown on Hastings when he 
was later on impeached and condemned for penalising an innocent 
man. 


Nor was the Raja completely wrong in pleading lack of means 
to satisfy the Company's demands. If Benaras produced an annual 
revenue of fifty lakh rupees, the tribute to the British Company was 
not the only charge on which the whole amount could be spent. There 
were other charges, both personal for the Raja and general for the 
administration. And for this the British had an ample proof when 
they saw before their eyes the people deserting their lands to escape 
heavy exactions after Hastings raised the tribute to forty lakh rupees. 

\et, we should not forget the distressing financial position of 
the Company which compelled Hastings to seek relief in the misfor- 
tune of the Raja. In 1777 Chait Singh had sent an emissary to 
congratulate Clavering on his reported accession to the post ot 
Governor-General, and to P. E. Roberts there “seems no doubt” as 
Sir Alfred Lyall points out and as Hastings’ own language shows, 
“that the Governor-General had never quite forgiven Chait Singh”' 
for this. Or in other words, according to this writer, Hastings was 
inspired by malice and a desire for revenge, in his policy against the 
Raja. It IS not, however, necessary that we also should aeree with 
this view. 


THE BEGAMS OF OUDH 

Although the annual tribute payable by the Raja of Benaras 
was enhanced, yet imtnediately Hastings gained nothing from his 
expedition against Chait Singh. His attention now turned towards 
the Nawab-Wazir of Oudh who was sinking deep into the Company’s 
dm on account of the British garrison that he had to maintain. This 
debt at the time stood at about a million and half sterling. On 17 
September 1781 the Nawab-Wazir, Asaf-ud-Daula, met him at 
Chunar and told him that the only way he could clear his debt was 
that the Company should withdraw itself from the guarantee that it 


1. Cambridge, op, cit , V,p 298. 
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had given to some of bis jagirdars, so that he could resume their 
jagirs. 

The Wazir’s hint was towards the two Begams : one Bara Begam 
the mother of Shuja-ud-DauIa and the grandmother of the present 
Nawab, and the other, the Bahu Begam, or the widow of the former 
Nawab and mother of the present one. These Begams who had in- 
herited a wealth of about two million sterling from the late Nawab, 
now lived in Faizabad, kept their own armed forces, administered 
their large landed estates and claimed independence of the Nawab 
and put a slight on him. Asaf-ud-Daulah always looked with jealous 
eyes on his paternal treasure in the Begams possession, which legally 
belonged to him ; but his mother, the Bahu Begam, being a lady of 
violent temper and a strong mind he had been afraid of forwarding 
his claims direct. Already in 1775 his mother had paid him an am- 
ount of three lakh sterlings which was in addition to about two and a 
half lakhs that the Nawab had received earlier. The second time 
when she made the payment, the Company guaranteed that no such 
demands on her would be repeated in the future. 

When at Chunar the Nawab gave his proposal, Hastings showed 
a ready sympathy for his suggestion becau.se of his knowledge that 
the Begams had actively helped Chait Singh in his revdit. The coun- 
try around Fai/abad was said to be openly hostile to the British, and 
as Hastings defended himself later on during his impeachment : "My 
Lord, at the time of my giving this consent I was. from the intelli- 
gence I had received, fully convinced of the Begams disaffection to 
our Government." A few days before the matter was discussed with 
the Nawab, Ha-.tingN had received a report from C'olonel Hannay : 
-this town Fyzabad has more t! c appearance of belonging to Chait 
Singh than the Vizir.” And. “the people who are daily sent to him 
(Chait Singh), hor^e and foot, from Fy/abad and the scat of rebellion 
f have before named is very great. 

Thus, a new treaty was signed with the Nawab at Chunar in 
1781, under which the Company permitted him to resume such jagirs 
as he wished to do. provided that such Jagirdars as were under the 
Company's guarantee, would be paid a due compensation. 

Later on, however, when the Nawab returned to Lucknow, he 
found himself unable to gather sufficient courage to take the neces- 
sary step against the Begams. Besides, he was also afraid lest the 
British should be encouraged to interfere in his domestic affairs. But 
Hastings, once he had eyed the source which could give him financial 
relief, would brook no such shuffling from a weak-kneed man. He 
threatened to withdraw the British troops and Resident from Oudh. 
and ordered Middleton, the Resident to pin the Nawab to his 

1. Secret Select Committee Proceedings, 28tbJuly, 178.1, 111, p. 1004, quoted by 
Ram Parkash, op. clt., p. S6. 
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promises. The Nawab ultimately took courage, and despite the threats 
of his mother that she would lay waste the country, and that “should 
the country be lost to me, it shall be lost to all,*’ he marched to 
Faizabad with the Resident and resumed the jagirs. The troops of 
the Begams offered no resistance, and they were quietly disarmed. 
The eunuchs were imprisoned, for a time they were deprived of food 
and perhaps flogging was also resorted to, till they came out with the 
secrets of the hoarded money. The Resident was thus able to collect 
enough to liquidate the whole debt of the Nawab to the Company 
and he returned. 

Hastings assented to the resumption of the Begams' Jagir and 
even used a d^egree of compulsion on the Nawab to do this. The 
Nawab gave a gift of ten lakh rupees to stop Hastings from pres- 
surising him in this connection. The latter accepted the gift, a gift 
of “wretchedness to the oppressors,” as Burke called it, yet he insisted 
on the action against the Begams being taken. The Court of Direc- 
tors ordered Hastings to appoint an enquiry into the charge of the 
Begams preparing for rebellion. But he never obeyed these orders 
These were the charges forwarded against Hastings when he returned 
to England and was impeached by the Commons. 

The defence of Hastings was that the treaty of Chunar authoris- 
ed the Nawab to resume jagirs generally and not those of the 
Begams' in particular. Thus many jagirs were in this manner resum- 
ed, and no discrimination was used against the Begams. Secondly, 
the reports of violence against the Begams were exaggerated. And 
even if tortures were inflicted on the eunuchs, for them it was the 
Nawab who was responsible. For the latter still was a sovereign 
ruler of his State into whose affairs he had no business to meddle. 

Thirdly, if the Company's guarantee from .some jagirdars was 
withdrawn, he was careful to see that proper compensations were 
given to those who thus suffered. Thus the Begams were also given 
a monthly pension in proportion to the revenues they received from 
their estates. 

Fourthly, under the Muslim law, a widow can claim only one- 
eighth of her husband's inheritance after all his debts are cleared. 
But in this case no proper distinction could be made between the 
State property and the private property of the late Nawab who had 
left no will and who died in debt to the British. 

Then, Hastings needed money for the defence of the country. 
Much needed reforms in the administration of the Nawab were also 
held up due to the lack of it. When the State itself suffered under 
heavy hnancial strains, the individuals could not be permitted to 'eve 1 
in prosperity. 

“Had Hastings been half as greedy and scrupulous as his 
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enemies loved to paint him," writes Trotter, his biographer, *‘he might 
have returned home ‘rich beyond the dreams of avarice,’ rich enough 
to determine the vote of the House of Commons on any question 
affecting himself. ' When he received the gift of ten lakh rupees 
from Asaf-ud-Daula, he assured the Directors that the whole amount 
would be spent in their service, unless they themselves allowed him 
to pocket it. The Directors took no notice of his suggestion, and 
Hastings "accounted for every rupee of the money" when later on 
this was made one of the charges of impeachment.^ 

Lastly, the Begams were insolent, they kept forces and defied 
the Nawab. They helped Chait Singh against the British and prepar- 
ed for rebellion themselves. The order of the Directors for an 
enquiry into the charge of rebellion against them was not carried out 
because, as Hastings said, "it would have been an act of insanity in 
us to have obeyed it in August 1783, when a perfect reconciliation 
had taken place between the Nawab and his mother." 

Although ultimately acquitted by the Lords, History may not 
accept all his defence and absolve Hastings completely of the charges 
leveled against him. The Begams had already twice paid to the 
Nawab before their jagirs were confiscated by him. When in 1775 
they paid for the second lime, the guarantee the Brhish gave them 
against such exactions in the future was not similar to that they had 
given to the other jagirdars. The Begams’ was a special case. They 
could not be treated like other jagirdars. 

Nor by simply terming the Nawab a ‘sovereign ruler' could 
Hastings change the fact that he was simply a puppet, and it was 
only constant pressure and threats which made him pioceed against 
his mother. We are inclined to agree with Sheridan that the dagger 
which the Nawab pointed against the bosom of his mother , was in 
fact forced into his hands by none else but Hastings. 

The compensation given to the Begams was only against their 
monthly income, not against the rich treasures and above all the 
independent position that they lost. The Nawab’s misfortune was 
due to his inability to exist without the British help. Otherwise there 
was no need of falling into debts on account of the British garrison 
that he maintained.' The real solution of his problems lay not in 
confiscating jagirs, but in doing away with the British military 
support. . 

Trotter's defence of the hero of his book in connection with the 
gift of ten lakh rupees that he received from the Nawab. seems only 
artificial and unconvincing. Hastings reported the matter to the 
Directors not immediately, but after a considerable delay when pro- 
bably it became difficult to keep it from jhem. Then his request to 

1. Trotter, op. cit. (Indian keprint), p. 154. 
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be allowed to pocket the money was nut something which could have 
emanated from a man of dignity. 

Nor is it possible definitely to say that the Begams were really 
capable of a rebellion, though the treatment meted out to Chait 
Singh could have prompted anybody in their position to take precau- 
tions in time lest he should be the next victim. The evidence of 
rebellion was based on the affidavits taken by Sir Elijah Impey, on 
the statements of Colonel Hannay. Wheler and others. P.E. Roberts 
considers none of them quite reliable. In all the correspondence 
that passed between Hastings and Wheler at the time, there is no 
mention at all of any rebellion.. .It seems probable that the charge of 
rebellion was e.v post facto, made when it was found necessary to 
present a justification for the whole business.”^ 

Yet, after all these arguments are forwarded against Hastings, 
nobody would suggest that he should have withdrawn his protect- 
ing hand from Oudh, or that the Company should have renounced 
all the fruits of the battles of Plassey and Buxar which were won less 
by their own ability than due to the circum.stances which 
brought about the defeat of their enemies w-ithout their beigg defeat- 
ed. Somebody had to fight against the indisciplined Maratha 
soldiers of fortune, to count only one evil from which this country 
at the time suffered. And all this required money. Credit of 
Hastings lies in the fact that even when he was being impeached for 
his ill-treatment of the Begams, he received ‘strong letters of friend- 
ship and commiseration* from the Bahu Bcgam who was jet ‘alive 
and hearty, and very rich.’ 


OUDH 

We have already seen how Shuja-ud-Daula. the Nawab-Wazir 
of Oudh had been humbled in the battle of Buxar, and how after 
some efforts to retrieve his fortunes he submitted himself before the 
British and was restored to his former position in Oudh, with some 
modifications, by Lord Clive in the Treaty of Allahabad signed in 
1765. 


Clive was a seasoned statesman who knew that the annexation 
of Oudh which at the time seemed easy, would simply stir up a 
hornet's nest.. The greatest menace to the budding British power in 
India were the Marathas a direct cla^h with whom had to be postponed 
for as long as possible. As the annexation of Oudh was bound to 
bring the British into a straight confrontation with them, it was better 
to keep it as a buffer State till the British were in a better position 
to grapple with that menace direct. 


1. Cambriitge, op. cii., V, pp. 301-302. 
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But it seems Shuja-ud-Dauia still had not learnt a proper lesson 
from his experiences, and no sooner was he restored to his former, 
but diminished authority, than he started his intrigues in order to 
snap himself free from the British influence. He started raising fresh 
troops and disciplined them in the European fashion. But the 
watchful eye of the British did not permit him to go too far, and 
before a mischief could take place they clamped down on him and 
he was pinned to a fresh treaty signed on 29 November 1768 under 
which the maximum number of his troops was fixed at 35,000. 

It is in these circumstances that Hastings took charge of the 
affairs in Calcutta. He was of the opinion that the best defence of the 
British territories in India lay in creating around them a ring fence of 
the Indian States, subservient to the British, but strong enough with 
their help to resist a foreign aggression. The existing North-West 
frontiers of Oudh were not quite scientific. The Rohillas who 
occupied territories on that side of the State were incapable of resist- 
ing the Maratha.s from across the Ganges, the only passage through 
which they could enter Rohilkhand, and inarching south-eastward 
threaten Oudh and then also the British. The best British defence 
therefore lay in the annexation of Rohilkhand to Oudh whereafter, 
as Hastings later on remarked, Shuja-ud-Dau1a would obtain “a 
complete compact state shut in effectually from foreign invasions by 
the Ganges, all the way from the frontier of Bihar to the mountains 
of Tibet, while he would remain equally accessible to our forces... 
either for hostilities or protection. It would give him wealth, of 
which we should partake, and give him security without any dan- 
gerous increase of power. It would undoubtedly, by bringing his 
frontier nearer to the Marathas, to whom singly he would be no 
match, render him more dependent on us and cement the union more 
firmly between us.”^ 

Hastings, as we have already seen, was quite amenable to the 
suggestion of the Nawab-Wazir that the latter should encourage hos- 
tilities between the Rohillas and the Marathas in order to weaken 
the former so that he should be able to take advantage of the result- 
ing situation. In 1 772 the Marathas attacked Rohilkhand and on 
1 7 June the same year, the Nawab-Wazir entered into an agreement 
with Hafiz Rehmat Khan the Rohilla chief to which Sir Robert 
Barker. Commander of the British troops in Oudh, bore witness. 
Under this agreement, as we have already seen, the Rohilla chief 
agreed to pay an amount of forty lakh rupees whenever the Nawab- 
Wazir would help him and make the Marathas vacate their aggres- 
sion in Rohilkhand, “either by peace or war”. Bu tearly in 1773 
when the Marathas once again invaded the Rohilla territories, but 
recrossed the Ganges as the Nawab-Wazir supported by the British 
^roops appeared before them, the Rohilla chief refused to make the 

1. Select Committee Proceedings, I, p. 80. 
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Stipulated payment to the Nawab on the plea that actually there had 
been no collision with the Marathas. 

In the meanwhile Hastings decided to have a meeting with the 
Nawab Wazir, for he felt that the British relations with him at the 
time were not clearly defined ; secondly, to discuss with him the 
question of payment for the British troops stationed in Oudh, whose 
every movement for the help of Nawab involved an expenditure 
which he was not very much willing to defray ; and thirdly, to 
discuss with him the disposal of Kora and Allahabad which had been 
taken away from the Mughal Emperor. On 24 June 1 773, therefore, 
Hastings left for Benaras. But just before he left Calcutta, be 
received a letter from the Nawab* Wazir as to how the Rohillas had 
proved treacherous. 

At Benaras lengthy discussion followed with the Nawab-Wazir, 
which ultimately resulted into a fresh treaty signed on 7 September 
1 773. Under this treaty (i) the Nawab agreed to receive a British 
representative who would reside close to his person ; (2) in future he 
would pay for the British troops that he used, at the rate of Rs 
210,000 per mensem, per brigade ; and (3) Kora and Allahabad were 
transferred to him in return for a payment of fifty lakh rupees, 
twenty lakhs of wh'ch were to be paid immediately, While the 
remaining would be realised from him in two equal yearly instal- 
ments. 

By a separate agreement, Chait Singh, the son of Balwant 
Singh, was confirmed on the zamindari of Benaras. "'At the same 
time a secret agreement was made”, writes. P.E. Roberts, "by which 
the British were to f urnish a brigade, to help the Nawab to punish 
the Rohillas for their evasion, and conquer the country for him. In 
return the Nawab was to bear all the expenses of the campaign and 
pay a sum of forty lakhs. Almost as soon, however, as the treaty 
had been concluded, the Nawab began to doubt whether he could 
bear the pecuniary burden involved, and since Hastings had some 
heart-searchings as to its expediency, they mutually agreed to 
postpone the expedition. 

Hastings returned to Calcutta hoping that the secret agreement 
with regard to the Rohillas would never be invoked. But it was 
not long after he arrived in Calcutta that he received a request from 
the Nawab for help on the agreed terms. Hastings wrote back trying 
to dissuade him from the action, and the Nawab actually relented, 
but soon he changed and insisted on action being taken against 
the Rohillas. Hastings placed the whole matter before the Council 
which ultimately gave its approval, and on 1 7 April 1 774 the British 
BWgade commanded by Colonel Champion marched into Rohilkhand 
which ultimately led to the annexation of that territory to Oudh.* 

1. Cambrulsc, op, cit , V, pp. 218-19. 

2. See for details Supra, 
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1 he attitude of Ha^sting^ in his secret agreement ^ith regard to 
the Rohillas, and then his efforts to back out, betray his weakness 
as a statesman. To give promises on the hope that the time for 
their fulfilment would never come, is more an act of impulsive 
characters than that of seasoned thinkers. 

Be that as it may, the vvholc situation soon changed. The 
Regulating Act of 1773 converted the Governor of Bengal into the 
Governor-General of Bengal who would be assisted by a Council of 
four in which all matters would be decided only by a majority vote ; 
the Governor-General being given no overriding power. The new 
Council consisted of Clavering, Francis and Monson all of whom 
seemed to have come from England only with a pre-determined 
attiude to oppose Hastings in whatever he did. Only one member, 
Richard Barwell supported him, with the result that the rule of 
Hastings now became m fact the rule of the hostile majority whose 
policy, whether he agreed with it or not. he had to execute. 

As soon as (his happened, the first thing <he hostile majority 
did was to condemn the Rohilla policy of the Governor-General. 
Middleton, the British Resident in Oudh was forthwith withdrawn, 
and against the wishes of Hastings, on 28 December 1 774 Bristow 
was appointed to blast his existing policy of strengthening Oudh as a 
buflfer State. Bristow was to demand the immediate payment of 
forty lakh rupees (on account of the British help against the Rohil- 
las) by the Nawab, failing which the Company’s troops were to be 
withdrawn from Oudh, never to be sent back again. Otherwise also 
it was thought that the British troops should be withdrawn and sent 
to Oudh only when needed. 

Hastings was helpless and began to see before him the pros- 
pects of his ring-fence policy fading into an unfulfilled dream. Early 
in 1775, Shuja-ud-Dau<a, the Nawab-Wazir of Oudh died, and with 
him was removed one more man who had seen the short-lived days 
of a growing independent sovereignty before all was steadily envelop- 
ed by the British. Before his death, Shuja commended his son 
Mirza Amani, who later on succeeded him under the title of Asaf- 
ud-Dauia, to Hastings saying : “If my days are near to a conclusion, 
God’s will be done. I depend on your friendship that after my 
decease, considering my dear son Asaf-ud-Daula in my place, you 
will afford him your assistance and on every occasion act for his 
benefit and advantage.” 

But, perhaps, only because this dying request came from the 
Nawab through Hastings, the hostile majority showed complete 
indifference, and on the succession of Asaf-ud-Daula he was inform- 
ed that the Company's agreements with his late father were only 
personal, and his territories would be protected only till the Directors’ 
pleasure in this connection was known. It was not before 22 May 
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1775 when a communication from the Directors upholding the policy 
of Hastings was received, that Bristow was permitted to sign a fresh 
treaty with the Nawab under which ( 1 ) the protection of the Nawab’s 
territories was once again guaranteed, (2) the rate at which he was to 
pay the expense was enhanced from Rs 210,000 per brigade per 
month to Rs 260,000 and (3) the sovereign rights over the territories 
of the Raja of Bcnaras were transferred from him to the Company. 

When Asaf-ud-Daula became the Nawab, he soon discovered 
that everything he saw before him was not satisfactory. His army 
was mutinous, and on 1 7 April 1 775 he had to ftght a pitched battle 
with his disaffected troops. His treasury was empty, major part of 
his country lay under /amindars who instead of helping the new 
Nawab showed every sign of rebellion, and his widowed mother 
who had inherited a huge wealth, showed no inclination to part with 
her riches to get him out of the wood. Above all was the unsym- 
pathetic attitude of the hostile majority in Calcutta of the continued 
support of which he could not be sure till a new treaty was given to 
him to sign on 22 May. 

Soon, however, the whole situation changed. Monson, one of 
the hostile nieml^rs, died towards the close of 1 776. Hastings seewed 
an effective casting vote and the hostile majority was reduced to mi- 
nority. As soon as Hastings collected powers once again, he iccalleo 
Bristow and reappointed Middleton as the British Resident in Oudh. 
In order to strengthen the authority of the Nawab in jus State, the 
Resident was to help him reorganise his finances so as to help in 
reforming the administrative set up of the country, as also to clear 
the arrears of the payments due to the Company. Middleton was 
also to report on the activities of the neighbouring powers and help 
establishing Oudh as a strong buffer State between the British and 
the other Indian prince' across the Ganges. 

Soon Middleton reported for duty and the threads of the old 
policy of Hastings m f)udh were picked up again. The process of 
steadily strengthening the British hold over that country started once 
again, and the Nawab was now persuaded to assign some land 
revenue to the Company equal to the expenses which he had to pay 
for the British brigades m Oudh. Later on yet another change was 
made. The land revenue which was assigned to the Company, was 
still collected by the Amils controlled by the Nawab's officials. To 
make the things easier for the British the Nawab now agreed to 
transfer also the duty of the collection of the assigned land revenue 
to Middleton, and placed three of his own battalions at his disposal 
through which the Amils were to be helped by the British in their 
duties. The territories the revenues of which v/ere assigned to the 
Company were Rohilkhand. the Doab and the districts of Kora, 
Allahabad, Jagdispur and Shahrah. This was the forerunner of 
Wellesley’s subsidiary system which later on helped the British to 
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establish an empire all over this country. 

Besides, Middleton also started interfering in the internal affairs 
of the Nawab. Ministers of Hastings’ own choice were appointed, 
and the changes in the administrative set up of the country began to 
be introduced according to the wishes of Middleton, so much so that 
the latter almost bijame the uncrowned king of the Nawab's 
dominions. 

All this, however, instead of improving the financial conditions 
of the country, helped them only further to deteriorate, and towards 
the close of 1 779 the Nawab requested Hastings to withdraw ail his 
troops from Oudh w'ith the exception of the permanent British bri- 
gades. For a time Hastings did not believe that the Nawab was really 
in financial difficulties. His troubles, he said, were rather due to the 
bad choice of ministers. But soon he was disabused of this mis- 
conception, and after his disillusionment with the Raja of Benaras 
when the Nawab met him at Chunar and proposed that besides 
withdrawing the British troops, the only solution of his financial 
problems lay in the British permitting him to resume the jagirs 
which were under the Company's guarantee, Hastings agreed, and on 
19 September 1781 a fresh treaty was signed by the two which is 
known as the treaty of Chunar, 

Under the treaty it was agreed ( 1 ) that all the British troops 
would be withdrawn from Oudh, with the exception of the perma- 
nent brigades.' < 2 ) The Nawab would keep his private funds separate 
from the public founds and the latter funds would be controlled by a 
minister subject to the inspection of the British Resident. (3) The 
Nawab was authorised to resume the jagirs of his jagirdars, provided 
that those under the guarantees of the Company would be duly com- 
pensated with fixed monthly pensions. (4) I le was also permitted to 
resume the lands of Faizulla Khan, the Rohilla chief with whom a 
separate treaty had been signed after the Rohilla war, but who was 
now said to have violated that treaty. 

The provisions with regard to the resumption of jagirs, as it 
has already been discussed,- were aimed against the Begams of Oudh. 
But the permission to resume the lands of Faizulla Khan, needs some 
comments. Faizulla Khan, the son of Alt Mohammad and the real 
Rohilla ruler whose powers had been usurped by Hafiz Rehmat 
Khan, the reader may be reminded, had entered into a separate treaty 
with the Nawab after the Rohilla war, which was confirmed by the 
British. Under this treaty, in teturn for some territories left in his 
possession and the permission to retain not more than 5,000 troops, 
Faizulla was to send to the Nawab when at war “two or three thou- 
sand men according to his ability.” Shortly after this treaty was 

1. See Ahmad, Safi, British Aggression in Oudh, Meerut. 1969, pp 32-33, 

2. See supra. 
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signed, Faizulla supplied 2,000 horse to the Company for which he 
was not bound by the treaty, and for which he received the thanks 
of the British. But the faithfulness of this chief could not save him 
from the unreasonable demands of Hastings, as it did not save Raja 
Chait Singh of Benaras. 

In November 1780 when the security of the Company was 
threatened in India, Hastings made the Nawab require the Rohilla 
chief to supply 5,000 horse. Faizulla politely replied expressing his 
inability to supply this demand and offered to furnish two thousand 
horse and one thousand foot instead, as required by the treaty. 
Hastings reduced his demand to three thousand horse which again 
the Rohilla chief expressed his inability to supply. This was declared 
a breach of the treaty, and the Nawab was now permitted to resume 
his lands. The demands made on Faizulla were similar to those 
made on Chait Singh, and need no comment. 

To come back to the main current of our discussions, after the 
treaty of Chunar the duties of the British Resident in Oudh became 
yet more exacting, but Middleton failed to perform them to the 
satisfaction of Hastings. The Nawab’s debt to the Company still 
remained uncleared. Middleton could not duly report the rebelljpus 
conditions, as they developed in his dominions and the revenue 
administration under his supervision did not become a wuit 
more efficient. In September 1 782, therefore, Middleton was recalled 
and Bristow took charge of the office in Oudh once again. 

Bristow went to Oudh charged with the duty of reforming the 
administrative machinery of the Nawab, by persuading him to 
establish central departments of revenue, justice, etc. to completely 
separate his private funds from the public accounts and to appoint 
only such ministers as were amenable to British supervision and 
guidance. He was to keep the Calcutta authorities regularly informed 
with regard to the distribution of forces in Oudh and with regard to 
the attitude of different Amirs towards the Nawab and towards the 
British. 

Bristow came to Oudh fully convinced that the British had now 
become the real rulers of that State, while the Nawab was only a 
superfluous fifth wheel. Without consulting the Nawab, he disban- 
ded 4,000 of his horse and 7,000 of his foot, himself ♦ook charge of 
the public accounts and even started interfering in the management 
of the private funds of the Nawab. He took up the appointment 
and dismissal of the State officers in his own hands, appointed a 
central appelate court of justice headed by an English officer and 
adopted a disrespectful attitude towards the Nawab himself. 

Bristow’s behaviour was reported by the Nawab to Hastings 
who put the report before his Council and himself expressed a dissa- 
tisfaction with the working of the Resident. It was decided that 
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Bristow should be recalled because he had also not been able to get 
the Nawab’s debts to the Company cleared. 

In the meanwhile, as the time for the retirement of Hastings 
from India drew near, the Nawab requested him to pay a visit at 
Lucknow. On 27 March Hastings reached that place, determined to 
make the Nawab himself responsible for his administrative reforms 
without interference by the British, provided the dues payable to the 
Company were forthwith cleared. He was received by the Nawab in 
a very cordial atmosphere, and a number of zamindars of Oudh made 
their contributions on the spot to clear the Nawab's debts to the 
Company. The Nawab and Hastings parted as friends. 

One achievement of Hastings in Oudh was that ail ambitions of 
the Nawab to establish his freedom from the British were completely 
and effectively negatived, the Nawab became a dependable ally of the 
British, and a buffer who could effectively absorb all shocks of the 
invaders who intended to attack the British territories. 



17 

The First Anglo-Maratha War 


CONDITIONS BEFORE HASTINGS 

The Maratha power so amhitiously founded by Shivaji, went lo 
rack and ruin soon after his death. One power rose from within 
another, till the whole Maratha dominion was parcelled out among 
the different warring chiefs who weakened themselves in mutual clashes 
and enabled the rising British power to swallow them all. The story 
of the Maratha decline is interesting. 

By the time Hastings assumed charge as Governor-General in 
Bengal, the office of the Raja had become almost defunct, and the 
Chhdtrapati, as he was known,was no better than a prisoner in the fort 
at Satara. All h's powers had passed out into the hands of his Peshwa, 
or Prime Minister who himself came to occupy a hereditary office 
like a sovereign and there was an instance where a forty-day old in- 
fant became Pc.>hvva to ruie the destinies of the millions. But as if this 
was not sufficient, the curse of hereditary offices descended yet lower 
on the rungs of the political ladder, and now even the generals in the 
army Parted claiming the same privilege as the office of the Raja 
and the Peshwa enjoyed The result was that besides other petty 
powers, four more chiefs emerged, each ultimately establishing an 
independent sovereign state of his own. These four weie ; Holkar, 
Sindia, Bhonsle and Gaikwar. There was a time when the Maratha 
sway extended upio Delhi, and for a time even the Punjab seemed 
to have passed under their control. But a severe blow at Panipat 
at the hands of Ahmed Shah Abdali in 1 761 shattered their dreams. 

For a while the Maratha fortunes seemed to be on the ascen- 
dancy once again when Madhav Rao I assumed charge as Peshwa 
and within a short time of the Panipat disaster put the Marathas 
once again on the career of a consolidated power. But he died on 
18 November 1772 and G.S. Sardesai may not be wrong in his 
assessment that “the culminating point of Maratha ascen&ncy in 
India was not the reverse sustained at Panipat in 1761» as is 
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popularly supposed, but the death of their greatest Peshwa Madhav 
Rao in the year 1 772.”^ 

The British settlement of Bombay was not far off from Poona, 
the headquarters of the Peshwa's Government and the hub of all 
Maratha activities. In 1758 the Marathas signed an agreement with 
the British under which the latter secured ten villages as a free grant 
and some commercial advantages within the Maratha dominions. Tn 
1759 a British mission under Price who was assisted by Thomas 
Motsyn came to Poona on a friendly visit, but with a secret purpose 
of trying to acquire from the Marathas in exchange for some other 
territories the places like Salsette and Bassein which had a strategic 
importance for the British and for which Bombay had received in- 
structions from England. The mission failed, but the British did not 
lose their heart. The reverse the Marathas sustained at Panipat in 
1761 may have made the British happy, but under Madhav Rao 1 
when they once again started retrieving their fortunes, and planned 
a confederacy with Haidar All of Mysore and the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad which might threaten the British ally, the Nawab of Carnatic, 
Motsyn was sent to Poona in l767 *‘forthe purpose of ascertaining 
the Peshwa’s views and of using every endeavour, by fomenting the 
domestic dissensions or otherwise to prevent the Marathas from 
joining Haidar AH and Nizam Ali.”® Luckily the confederacy did 
not materialise due to the shortage of funds with the Peshwa, and 
Motsyn now busied himself once again in plans to secure Salsette 
and Bassein, the coastal territories on which the British had set their 
heart. 


When a straight approach could not help Motsyn to get what 
he wanted, he started developing contacts with Raghunath Rao, po- 
pularly known as Raghoba, the uncle of Madhav Rao, who had once 
carried the Maratha arms into the Punjab and was now an aspirant 
for the office of Peshwa. And in this connection they secured a 
better chance when Madhav Rao died in 1772 and was succeeded 
against Raghoba's wishes by the former’s younger brother Narain 
Rao. 


The events now moved quickly and precipitated the first Anglo- 
Maratha War. On 1 3 August 1 773, Narain Rao was murdered to- 
gether with ten others. A palace coniwiracy was the cause to which 
Raghoba was said to be a party. Ragnoba became the new Peshwa 
and the British chances of success to get the territories on which they 
had set their heart seemed to have improved. The Chief Justice Ram 
Shastri's findings however, implicated Raghoba in the murder and 
when on 18 April 1774 a posthumous son was born to Ganga Bai, 
the widow of Narain Rao, whatever chances he still had were ruined. 
The Maratha chiefs declared the newly born prince as their Peshwa 


1. Sardesai, The Main Currents of MariUha History, p. 132. 

2. Grant Duff, History of the Marathas, p. 257. 
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under the name Madhav Rao II, and a council of 12 Barbhais (lite- 
rally, elder brothers, i.e. senior persons) ordered the arrest of Ra- 
ghoba. Just this time in December; 1774 the British attacked the 
fort of Thana ^hich commanded the whole Salsette region and cap- 
tured it. In the turmoil that resulted from this unprovoked British 
aggression which started the first Maratha War, Raghoba escaped 
and went over under the British protection, signing with them on 6 
March 1775 what has jiassed into history under the name of the 
Treaty of Surat. 

Treaty of Surat : Under this treaty (1) the British undertook to 
help l^gnoba to get back into the office of the Peshwa, (2) in return 
they would get the territories of Salsette, Bassein and certain other 
places of naval importance, (3) Raghunath Rao would get a British 
contingent of 2,500 soldiers which would remain with him for his pro- 
tection, and for which he would pay one and a half lakhs of rupees 
per annum as its expense. (4) In any peace that he signs with Poona 
he would include the British, and (5) pay them an amount of six-lakh 
rupees as security. 

Thus were the Marathas betrayed by Raghunath Rao ; and the 
British designs of ‘‘fomenting the domestic dissensions” seeured a 
success. The prince under their protection had to be carried back to 
Poona at the head of the British bayonets, and the w'ar started. 

CONDITIONS UNDER WARREN HASTINGS 

In the meanwhile Hastings took charge as Governor-General in 
Bengal in October 1774 and the real powers of decision passed into 
the hands of the hostile maj onty in his Council which decided 
immediately to instruct the Bombay authorities to stop the hostilities. 
Two letters were addressed one after another, in which the Treaty of 
Surat was condemned because (1) it had been signed with Raghunath 
Rao when he had been disowned by his own people and was no more 
now the Peshwa, (2) it involved the Company into a war for the 
successful execution of which it had no resources, (3) it did not take 
into consideration the general interests of the Company’s other settle- 
ments in India, (4) the British had received no injury from the Mara- 
thas which could entitle them to interfere into their internal affairs, 
and (5) it was contrary to the Act of Parliament recently passed. The 
hostile majority termed the treaty as invalid, and ordered the Bombay 
authorities to withdraw their forces immediately, unless this act 
endangered their own safety. 

As these communications reached Bombay, they were already in 
the thick of war and did not think it advisable to withdraw. The 
personal conduct of Hastings himself was not clear, though he did 
not seem to agree with the position the hostile majority had taken 
up. In these circumstances the expedition led by Bombay against the 
Marathas proved disastrous, and though they still retained Salsette, 
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the complete humiliation of the Bombay authorities if they were left 
alone was writ large on the wall. The hostile majority blamed Has> 
tings for this development and deputed Colonel Upton to go direct 
to Poona and negotiate peace with the Marathas. 

The Poona authorities received Upton with due cordiality and 
ordered all hostilities to stop. Negotiations were started, but soon 
differences arose. (1) Upton refused to hand over Raghoba and 
wanted to have Salsette and Bassein for the British. He wanted the 
peace to be signed by all Maratha chiefs on behalf of Poona which 
the Poona authorities considered impracticable, for it would give an 
unnecessary importance to the subordinate officers. (3) Poona wanted 
the peace to be signed for British on their behalf as a nation, while 
Upton considered the Bombay authorities as the party on whose be- 
half alone it was necessary for the treaty to be signed. The negotia- 
tions failed and the Marathas immediately ordered an offensive to 
be mounted. Hastings also had to order the resumption of war. 

This time, however, the fortunes did not favour the Marathas. 
While at Poona, Upton had reported that contrary to his under- 
standing of dissensions at Poona, “at present 1 cannot see a single 
person that is not entirely devoted to them.” But this was soon be- 
lied. As the war activities were resumed, a pretender named Sadashiv 
Rao Bhau suddenly appeared and raised a standard of revolt. This 
man had been confined since 1 775, but he bribed his guards at the 
Ratnagiri fort from where he escaped and stunned the Poona autho- 
rities who had been preparing to teach the British a lesson. Conse- 
quently the Marathas had to sue for peace ; for the revolt was 
formidable, and Poona could not carry on its fight on the two fronts. 

Treaty of Piirandhar. On 1 March 1776, thus a new treaty of 
Purandhar, was signed in which the misfortune of the Marathas was 
writ large. (I) They had to pay the British an amount of 12 lakh 
rupees which the latter had incurred on Raghoba. (2) the treaty of 
Surat was annulled, but Raghoba was not handed over to Poona 
which had rather to pay him an annual pension of Rs 315,000. Ra- 
ghoba was to settle down at Kopargaon in Gujarat, and disband his 
army. (3) The territories the British had already acquired, like Salsette 
were to remain with them. 

The peace of Purandhar, however, was only a patchwork which 
could not last long. (1) Upton had siped the treaty on behalf of the 
British, but its terms were to the liking neither of Bombay nor of 
Hastings himself who, though ratifying the treaty, continued 
encouraging Bombay in their attitude of bellicosity. Raghoba never 
settled down as stipulated in the treaty. Poona protested against the 
continued protection of the Bombay authorities to him, but it proved 
of no avail. (2) The pretender Bhau was in the mcanWhile captured 
and put to death, thus leaving Poona free once again to deal with 
the British. (3) About this time St. Lubin, supposed to be a French 
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adventurer, visited the Poona court with a letter and presents from 
the French Emperor. The Marathas received him with ail pomp and 
show, as against Motsyn who arrived to relieve Upton but received 
a reception only according to protocol. Lubin’s prolonged stay at 
Poona for about a year, and the persistent rumours of the Marathas’ 
defence treaty with the French which was said to be in the making, 
must have embittered the British yet further. For an information 
reached that the Marathas had “not only required the aid of 
France but also stipulated that the French should, as soon as possible 
move against the English, for which ser.yice..-(they) agreed to give 
twenty lakhs of rupees and ten ships with sepoys ; and to pay a 
further sura of twenty lakhs, upon their attacking Bombay.”^ 

(4) Another cause appeared which encouraged the British to 
resume hostilities with confidence. Sukaram Bapu, the aged premier 
of the Peshwa, fell out with his younger colleague Nana Phadnis 
who enjoyed a greater .support among the Maratha Chiefs. The 
Bapu who had been instrumental in signing the treaty of Purandhar, 
now himself proved another traitor to the Maratha cause, and se- 
cretly contacted the Bombay Government offering his help for 
Raghoba if they took up his cause once again. 

The Bombay authorities got anxious to take this chance, for 
they believed that the principal Maratha signatory to the Purandhar 
treaty having approached them, their resumption of hostilities could 
not be considered as the violation of that treaty. The hostile mem- 
ber opposed the views of the Bombay Government, but Hastings 
supported them, for the British had suffered defeats in America for 
which he wanted to compensate them in India and win laurels for 
himself. Sardesai writes, he “not only nov/ gave up all his former 
friendly views towards the Poona ministers, but went to the other 
extreme of declaring an open war on them, even setting aside the 
instructions he had received f rom the Home authorities not to under- 
take fresh operations in favour of Raghunath Rao.”^ 

In vain did the Poona Government write to Hastings that the 
rumours of their alliance with the French were unfounded, that Lubin 
had left and that the British would have to bear the consequences if 
they resumed hostilities against the treaty of Purandhar. Hastings 
authorised Bombay in March, 1778 to declare war and carry theh 
nominee Raghoba to the office of the Peshwa. 

As the hostilities started once again, Hastings tried to detach 
fihonsle and Sindhia from Nana Phadnavis who now was the man 
who ran the Poona Government. But before he could secure any 
measure of success, the British received a crushing defeat at Talegaon 
on 19 January 1779 which resulted into the treaty of Wadgaon under 

1. See Deodhar, Y.N., JVarta Phadnis, Bombay, 1962, p. 64. 

2. Sardesai, New History of the Marathas, p. 69. 
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which (1) the British agreed unconditionally to surrender Ra^oba 
to the Marathas, (2) they were to return Hiana and Salsette, (3) 
order the Bengal forces to march back and (4) give two hostage till 
the terms of the treaty were fully observed. 

After Wadgaoa 

The aspirations of Hastings to recover in India what the British 
had lost in America thus seemed to be completely shattered. The 
whole British nation was stunned and Hastings was blamed of ha- 
ving inflicted one more humiliation on them by moving against the 
wishes of the Home authorities when the English fortunes in America 
already ran low. Hastings, however, lost no time in rq>udiating the 
treaty and ordered General Goddard to retrieve &e situation. 
Raghoba also escaped his captivity and joined this General at Surat. 

When Nana learnt of the fresh British moves, he organised a 
quadruple alliance with the Bhonsle of Nagpur, the Nizam of Hy- 
derabad and Haida** Ali of Mysore. “According to Nana’s plan the 
Bhonsle of Nagpur was to open hostilities against the English in 
Bengal ; Haidar Ali was to attack Madras ; the Peshwa’s army was 
to start the opposition in Gujarat and Konkan while the Nizam was 
to menace *he English on ^he East Coast.”^ llie diplomacy of Has- 
tings, however, soon detached the Nizam and Bhonsle from their 
common cause and Nana had to be content with what remained 
behind. 

As Goddard marched for revenge, in order to create a diversion 
in Central India, Hastings despatched Captain Popham who carried 
Gwalior by a brilliant night escalade on 3 August 1 780. “The fort 
had always been looked upon throughout India as impregnable, and 
its capture raised the prestige of the English enormously.” Sindhia 
who hastened northwards on the fall of Gwalior was defeated on 16 
February 1781 at Sipri, and on 13 October the same year he signed 
a treaty with the British. The “really important clause in the agree- 
ment was that by which Mahadji undertook to effect a treaty between 
the ministers and the English and so stand guarantee for its obser- 
vance.”* 

In the meanwhile as the main Maratha army was engaged with 
Goddard, in Gujarat, Nana persuaded Haidar Ali to pour his ar mie s 
down the passes of Carnatic where they laid waste the coastal plains 
of Madras. One defeat after another was inflicted on the British 
till Aey got demoralised and began to contact Nana for peace. 
Hastings wrote to Anderson a British agent deputed to negotiate 
treaty : “It is not peace with conditions of advantage that we want 

1. See Deodhar, op. cit, pp.82-83. 

2, Cambridge History of India, V. pp, 268-70, quoting Aitchison. Treaties, IV 
p. 33, Conflicting views have been given with r^rd to the matter for 
which one may examine with benefit Deodhar, op. cit, pp. 808-110. 
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but a speedy peace, and we would rather purchase it with the sacri- 
fice of every foot of ground excepting Salsette and the little islwd^s 
adjacent to Bombay. Get Bassein, if you can ; but if this is likely 
to prove an obstacle in the conclusion of the treaty give it up.” 
Again a letter to Nana dated 11 September 1781 said: “Orders 
have arrived not only from the Company but from the King of Great 
Britain.. .These orders are that their servants in India should not 
aim at new conquests, but live in peace and amity with all the powers 
in India.. .The orders are to settle immediately a peace and treaty 
of friendship with your government, which will be ratified by the 
King and Parliament and which cannot be altered by any servants of 
the Company in India.”^ 

' Among the causes that compelled the British to sue for 
peace, one was the fact that their prolonged hostilities had com- 
pletely exhausted their resources; two, Bengal was in the grip of 
a severe famine ; three, the arrival of a French fleet on the East 
Coast was apprehended ; four, the Nana- Haidar alliance had 
proved s trong beyond their expectations ; and five, the recent re- 
verses in America had chilled their early spirit of adventures. 

Treaty of Salbai : Peace was finally established by the treaty of 
Salbai on 17 May 1782, which was signed by Sindhia on behalf of 
the Marathas and Anderson on that of the British. Under fhis treaty 
(i)the British were to return all the Maratha territories they had 
captured after the treaty of Purandhar ; (2) Haidar Ali was to restore 
all the British territories captured by him and the British would not 
get hostile to him so long as he remained friends with the Peshwa: 
(3) Raghoba was to fix up his residence within three months, and 
would get 25,000 rupees per month from the Peshwa if he “of his 
own accord repair to Sindhia.” The British would not support his 
claims to the office of Peshwa any more. (4) The Marathas were 
not to have relations with any European power ; and (5) the English 
would not assist the Maratha enemies directly or indirectly. 

The treaty of Salbai is said to be a great personal victory of 
Warren Hastings. Haidar Ali was expecting the arrival of the French 
help any moment, and Nana was determined to delay peace so as to 
be in a better position to reap fruits of the sacrifices the Marathas 
had made in the war. Hastings stole a march over the events, and 
not only shattered the plans of Haidar, but also brought about a 
division between the most important of the Maratha chiefs, Nana 
and Sindhia. 

When the treaty was signed, the British fortunes in Indii. had fallen 
to their lowest ebb. It was the best opportunity for the Marathas to 
establish their supremacy conclusively in India. But the opportunity 
was lost and the British never gave them a chance again. 

1. See Ram Prakush, op. cit, pp. 39-40. 
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The treaty of Salbai, in fac^ instead of punishing the British 
after their defeats, rewarded them with a promise that the Marathas 
would never again have relations with a European power. Instead 
of gett'ng an unconditional surrender of Raghoba who had been 
the cause of all this bloodshed, the Marathas had to pay him a huge 
pension. The treaty “formed a turning-point in the history of the 
English in India," writes Lt. Col. C.E. Luard. It secured for the British 
“peace with the Marathas for twenty years, and, without the acquisi- 
tion of any fresh territory, it established, beyond dispute, the domi- 
nance of the British as controlling factor in Indian politics, 
their subsequent rise in 1818 to the position of the paramoun; power, 
being an inevitable result of the position gained by the Treaty of 
Salbai.”^ 


There is no doubt that “this Anglo-Maratha war... emphati- 
cally discloses the vitality of the Maratha nation which had not been 
exhausted either with the disaster of Panipat or the death of their 
great Peshwa Madtev Rao," as G.S. l^desai writes.^ But the 
treaty of Salbai proved how mutual differences and selfish ambitions 
could still rob the Marathas of the rewards of their vitality. There 
is no doubt that Bassein was returned to the Marathas, but Salsette 
was still retained by the British. Among the Marathas, in fact, the 
greatest gain was made only by Sindhia whose influence over the 
Mughal Emperor was recognised and in whose possessions the British 
agreed never to interfere. Sindhia was placed in such a position as 
encouraged him to enter into a contest for supremacy with Nana 
himself. Subsequently, Nana had to suffer considerably on this 
account, and the contest did not come to an end before Mahadji 
Sindhia died in 1794. 

The gain Sindhia made in his position may be judged from the 
fact that one of the terms of the treaty stipulated, “that the East 
India Company and the Peshwa request Sindhia to be the mutual 
guarantee for the proper observance of the conditions of the treaty. 
If either of them violate the conditions, he will endeavour to crush 
the aggressor.”® 

Little wonder, Nana refused to ratify the treaty, and carried on 
his contacts with Haidar Ali to reverse the position. But the death 
of the latter on 7 December 1782 m^e the case hopeless, and he put 
his signature on the treaty early in 1783. 

It was in the time of Warren Hastings that the British fought 
the Second Mysore War which also makes an interesting study. We 
shall, however, discuss it only in a following chapter entitled Haidar 
Ali and the first two Anglo-Mysore Wars. 

1. Cambridge History of India, V. p. 271 . 

2. Sardesai, New History of the Marathas, III, p. 123. 

3. ibid.,p.U9, 
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Constitutional Developments Under 

Hastings 


REGULATING ACT OF 1773 

In 1773 was passed by the British Parliament, an Act known 
as the Regulating Act which, according to G.N, Singh, “is of great 
constitutional importance, because it dehnitely recognised th^ political 
functions of the Company, because it asserted for the first time the 
right of the Parliament to dictate the form of Government for what 
was considered till then private possession of the Company ; and 
because it is the first of a long series of Parliamentary Statutes that 
altered the form of government in India. 

The Circumstances. Perhaps one of the most important factors 
which led to the passing of this Act was the anxiousness of the 
British Parliament to secure a share in the Indian spoils. The spirit 
of bargaining had already come into existence in 1766 when the 
Government granted the Company to retain its powers and privileges 
on tile condition that a sum of £400 00 a year would be paid in 
return. There was in fact no justification in the Parliament’s claim- 
ing such a share in the Indian spoils, and if it did so it was, as 
according to Burke, nothing short of sanctioning “the bloodshed, 
this rapine, this villainy, this extortion*’ into which the East India 
Company had entered in India. Still however, the demands of the 
Parliament increased as it was supposed that the Company was 
making huge fortunes in India, till it was discovered that the Com- 
pany had fallen deep into debts instead, and the Parliament secured 
a welcome opportunity of now asserting its right to the sovereignty 
of the Indian territories. 

Then again there were the “English Nabobs,” the servants of 
the Company, who were nicknamed so for amassing Jiuge riches 


1. Singh, O.N., Landmarks in Indian Constitutional and National Development, 
pp. 14-15. 
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from illegal trade and exactions from the poor people of India. 
“Merchant sovereigns,” said Sir William Meredith, “are always 
dangerous for their rule of selling is to take as much as they please, 
and the rule by which they buy is to pay as little as they please.” 
These merchants were “cruel and shamelessly greedy” and they never 
hesitated from making “capital out of poor peoples’ afflictions and 
utilised even the prevailing severe famine conditions in Bengal for 
their private lucre.”' There game, however did not end here. After 
making huge wealth in India, they went back to their own country 
and constituted themselves into a very formidable political power, 
purchasing seats and appearing in the British Parliament as represen- 
tatives of the rotten boroughs to the chagrin of the landed aristocracy 
which con 'idered thecoatrol of these boroughs as their monopoly. 
It was indeed a challenge to the vested interests in the British Parlia- 
ment which were bound to retaliate and strike at the very roots of 
these Nabobs by developing the Parliamentary control over the 
Company's activities. Then the third factor was a constitutional 
anomaly which had been created by the Hast India Company’s 
acquiring a sort of quasi-sovereign status m Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. According to the existing English law an English subject 
could acquire, territory only in the name of the Crown, and here in 
India if the Company had developed such quasi-sovercign status, it 
w'as evidently an anomalous situation which made it necessary for 
the British Crow n either to regularise the Company’s territorial position 
or to assume this position itself. But since the latter action was 
against the principle of the ‘‘sacredness of pioperty” which was so 
full} recognised in the I8ih century, an active Parliamentary interfer- 
ence had to be made to legulate the Company's position. 


Theic were certain verious administrative problems in India 
itself which were bound ultimately to make the British Parliament 
intervene. The Company as its position was, Burke said, “did not 
seem to be merely a Company formed for the expansion of British 
commerce but in reality a delegation of the whole power and 
sovereignly of this kingdom sent into East.'’ Iheie was some- 
thing wrong in the way the Company exercised this delegated power 
and sovereignty. The evils of the existing system of dual govern- 
ment have already been discussed at length. The accursed dual 
government which separated the authority from responsibility thereby 
bringing worst exploitation to the hands of the English servants of 
the Company, had created “such a scene of tyranny and plunder as 
makes one shudder,” thus commented Horace Walpole. “We are , 
he continued, “Spaniards in our lust for gold and Dutch in our 
delicacy of obtaining it.” Tlie horrible effects of the dual government 
were revealed in the fact, as according to Lecky, that “on the 
appearance of a party of the English merchants, the villages were 
twice deserted and the shops shut and roads thronged with 


]. Singh, G.N., op, cit, p, 12. 
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panic-stricken fugitive,” Indeed, the very name of En^and had been 
tanislKd by the irresponsible and oppressive activities of tbe East 
India Company’s servants. Under the dual system of government, 
there was no proper Judicial administration ; the police, if there 
was any, oppressed instead of protecting ; the revenue officials were 
tyrannical and at the top of it were the diverse controlling interests 
which clashed between them and made confusion worse confounded. 
Whatever might have been the motives for the Parliamentary inter- 
fbience, “a more powerful motive was the growing feeling in England 
...that the nation itself assert the responsibility for seeing that the 
new and vast experiment of ruling of the distant and alien race was 
properly dictated.”^ 

Besides, there existed a loose and unconsolidated administration 
in the different territories acquired by the British in India. There 
were different Presidencies but no strong Central authority to control 
and guide them. The Presidencies declared war and entered into 
treaty alliances at their own discretion, thereby involving tbe entire 
authority of the Company often into trouble and disgrace which 
would very well have been avoided if there had been a proper 
administrative consolidation. 

Several defeats and disasters which the British faced also had 
their effect on the nation’s pride. The Company’s defeat ih 1 769 
at the hands of Haidar AH of Mysore who practically dictated his 
own terms, was a shock to the British Parliament. The British 
prestige in India had indeed been undermined. 

Another fact that necessitated the Parliamentary interference 
was the ever-rising api^tite of the proprietors of the Company for 
dividends. The increasing fortunes of the Company’s servants had in- 
spired the proprietors to claim a share in the Indian spoils. Their 
dividends were raised in 1766 from 6% to 10";,, but they were still not 
satisfied and the dividends had yet further to be raised to 12^%. Such 
was the picture of the East India Company's riches painted in England 
that the people recklessly gambled in its stocks which rose at a fast 
pace till ultimately it was discovered that the whole impression of 
tbe Company's fabulous profits was false and the Company was 
running fast towards bankruptcy. 

Its debts rose to 6 million pounds, the beautiful picture of the 
financial prospects of the Company so laboriously painted by Clive 
in 1765, all appeared to vanish. And the Company which had been 
paying a huge annual tribute to the Government, now ail of a 
sudden fell on its knees and begged the Government for immediate 
loans so as to avoid a sudden disgraceful crash. The whole British 
nation was stunned. It caused tbe sharpest dissensions amongst the 

1. JUpor/ on Constitutional Keforms, 1918, p. 17, Cambridge History of 
Y, pp* 18^88. 
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proi>rietors, and animated the Ministers to '*Uie prosecution of their 
ori^nal scheme of deriving power to themselves, out of ^ innuiiier* 
able disasters of the Company.” 

Such were thus the circumstances which led to the Parliamen- 
tary interference. A Select Committee was appointed to look into 
the Company’s affairs. The Select Committee submitted as many as 
twelve reports on the subject while a Secret Committee submitt^ '6 
and all these reports painted the blackest picture of the Company’s 
affairs in India. The result of this was that the Government of Lord 
North drafted a Bill to arrange for a Parliamentary regulation of the 
Company’s entire business “to the well being, nay, to the existence 
of the Company” itself as North declared. As it was to be expected, 
there was a bitter opposition from the Directors of the Comptmy 
against the proposal of such violent interference in their affairs. 
Burke also declared that the Government’s step was “an unconsti- 
tutional act founded on unconstitutional motive, springing from 
unconstitutional act.” The Directors declared the Bill to be an 
attempt virtually to transfer the Company’s powers to the Crown 
and destroy the Company’s very existence. The power and 
privileges of the City of London being based “on the same se^rity 
as those of the East India Company,” the City of London did not 
la^ behind in criticising the Bill as a wanton aggression on the 
principle of ’sacredness’ of property.* Lord North, however, was 
determined, and moving through the jaws of opposition from the 
vested interests, the Bill did ultimately secure a passage in the 
Commons by 131 votes to 21 and in the Lords by 74 votes to 17. 

Provisions of the Act 

The Home Government. (1) One of the most important provisions 
regarding the Home Government^ or the constitution of the 
Company was that the term of its 24 Directors was extended. 
Previously they used to be elected for one year only, but now they 
were to be elected for four years and one-fourth of them were 
to retire every year, the retiring Directors to become incapaUe 
of bring elected again. (2) These Directors were r^uired to lay 
all their correspondence with the Indian authorities regarding 
civil and military administration before the Secretary of State. AU 
their correspondence concerning the revenues of Ii^ia . was 
regularly to be placed before the Treasury. This {vovision was 
made in order to assert the Parliamentary control over the 
Company. (3) The voting quah'fication for the Court of Pro* 
prietors was raised. From now onwards only those who. had held a 
stock of £ 1,000 for at least 12 months preceding the date of 


1. Hamarda Parliamentary Debates Vol. XVII, pp. S-7. 

2b See for details Sharma, J.S., InditPs Struggle /or Freedom (Select documents 
and sources io 3 vols), I, pp. 273-84. 
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elections would be able to enjoy the right to vote. Previously, this 
nght was enjoyed by those who held a stock of £ 500 for six months. 
This chmge, obviously, was bound to curtail the number of proprie- 
tors entitled to vote. As many as 1,246 of them were thus disquali- 
^ This might have been a welcome change in the existing 
constitution of the Company because as a result of this the chaotic 
state of affairs in the Court of Proprietors and dirty politics in their 
midst was sought to be removed. But an unfortunate feature of the 
new provision was that those possessing a stock of £ 3,000 were 
given two votes, while those possessing a stock of £ 10,000 were 
given four votes each. As a result of this, as Keith writes, the new 
measure, “failed to improve the quality of the Court of Proprietors 
or to prevent power being readily purchased by servants of the 
Company returning with the spoils of the East.”* 

The Central Government of India. Certain provisions were made 
to establish Company’s Central Government in India. (1) The 
Governor of Bengal was now to be known as the Governor-General 
of Bengal, getting an annual salary of £ 25,000. (2) In his functions 
he would be assisted by a Council of four members, each of whom 
was to get an annual salary of £ 10,000. p) The Governor-General 
as well as his Councillors, were to hold office for five years, hut any 
one of them could be removed earlier by the King after a due 
representation to the effect had been made by the Court of Directors. 
(4) A casual vacancy in the office of the Governor-General was to 
be filled up by the seniormost member of the Council, but if there 
was a casual vacancy in the Council, that could be filled up by the 
Company with the assent of the Crown. (5) In the proceedings of 
the Council the decisions were to be made by majority of the 
members present. In case, however, of the division among the 
members being equal, the Governor-General was allowed a casting 
vote. (6) This body, i.e. the Governor-General-in-Council, was given 
all the powers to govern the Company’s territorial acquisitions, to 
administer the revenues of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and to supervise 
and control the general civil and military government of the Presi- 
dency. (7) The Governor-General-in-Council was also authorised 
to make rules and regulations and issue ordinances for the good 
government of the Company’s settlement at Fort William and for 
that of the other factories and places subordinate to it. All these 
en actments, however, had to be reasonable and consistent with the 
British laws and they were to come into force only if they had been 
duly registered in the Supreme Court with its assent and appro- 
bation. They could also be disallowed by thfe King-in-Couucil. The 
Govemor-General-in-Council was not empowered to legislate for 
the territories of Madras and Bombay. (8) The Governor-General- 
in-Council was to control and superintend the Presidencies of 
Bombay and Madras in their powers of making war and peace. 

3. Keith, A Constitutional History of India, I600~I935, p. 71. 
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These Presidencies could not conclude treaties or enter into hosti- 
lities with the native powers except with Ae prior sanction of the 
Govemor-General-in Council. The unfortunate part of the provision, 
however, was that in case of a serious emergency, these Ihesidencies 
could act in their own discretion. They could do so also in the case 
when they had received special orders from the Home authorities. 
(9) The Governor-General and the Council were to keep the Court 
of Directors fully informed of all their activities affecting the 
interests of the Company and they were also to work in entire obe- 
dience to the orders and instructions of the Court of Directors. (10) 
The first Governor-General and the members of his Council were 
named in the Act itself. Warren Hastings was appointed as the 
Governor-General, while Richard Bat well. General Clavering, Phillip 
Francis and Colonel Monson were appointed members of the 
Council. 

Regarding the Presidencies. Previously each of the three Presidency 
Governments consisted of a President and a Council of senior 
merchants, the number of which varied between twelve and sixteen 
and in which the deasions were made by a majority vote. The three 
Presidencies were entirely independent of each other and were res- 
ponsible direct to the Court of Directors. Now certain changes were 
made in their position. (1) As already mentioned, for matters of 
war and peace and for the purpose of concluding treaties with the 
native powers, these Presidencies were subordinated to the Governor- 
General-in-Council. The Govemors-General-in-Council were empo- 
wered to suspend a Presidency which disobeyed their orders and 
instructions. In case of an emergency and in case of direct orders 
from the Directors, however these Presidencies could act in their 
^scretion. (2) The act required these Presidencies to forward all 
the rules and regulations framed by them to the Governor-General- 
in-Council. The latter were also to be kept fully informed regarding 
the matters of revenue and the Government of the Presidency, 
wherever they affected the interests of the Company. 

The Supreme Court of Judicature. (I) The Act also made a 
provision for setting up of a Supreme Court of Judicature at 
Calcutta. This court was to consist of a Chief Justice and thm 
puisne judges. Sri Eljiah Impey was named as the first Chief Justice 
while Lemaister, Chambers and Hyde were named as the puisne 
judges, (2) Each of the judges of the Supreme Court was required to 
have a standing of at least five years as a Barrister of England and Ire- 
land and he would hold office at the King’s pleasure. (3) The authority 
of these judges was assimilated to that of the jud^ of the King’s 
&nch. (4) The Court was authorised to establish rules of practice 
and process. It could appoint the necessary subordinate staff, the 
salary of the members of which, however, had to be approved by 
the Governor-General. These judges could also regulate the court 
fees with the Govemor-General’s assent. They were to nominate 
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three persons out of whom one was to be selected by the Governor- 
General and Council for the office of Sheriff. The admission of 
advocates and attorneys, was, however, entirely placed in ffieir 
control. 

(5) The jurisdiction and the powers of the Court were very 
wide. It was to be a court of Qyer and Terminer and Goal Delivery 
in and for the town of Calcutta, the factory of Fort William and the 
other factories subordinate to it. The Court was to superintend the 
Court of Collector, Sessions and the CoUrt of Requests and was 
empowered to issue to these Courts the writs of certiorary, mandamus, 

procedendo. The full ecclesiastical, civil and criminal 
jurisdiction over the British subjects in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and 
over all the persons employed directly or indirectly in the service of 
the Company, the powers of a Court of Equity and those of a Court 
of Admiralty for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and the other adjacent 
territories and islands under the jurisdiction of the Company, were 
also given to it. The Court was also empowered to punish murders, 
piracies and treasons committed on the high seas by those placed 
under its jurisdiction. It would also hear a suit by a subject of His 
Majesty against an inhabitant of India within the territories under its 
jurisdiction, provided that the inhabitant concerned had alreauy 
agreed in a contract that in case of a dispute, the authority of the 
Supreme Court would be admitted. The cause of action here, how- 
ever, had to exceed Rs 500. The suits could originate in the Supreme 
Court or they could be brought by an appeal from a Moffussil 
Court. 

(6) In the civil cases of the value of over 1000 pagodas, an 
appeal could be carried from this Court to the King-in-Council 
within six months. For an appeal in the criminal cases the consent 
of the Court was required. All offences of which the Supreme Court 
had cognisance, were to be tried by a Jury of British subjects resident 
in Calcutta. (7) The Court was, however, not competent to try, 
hear or determine an indictment or information against the Governor- 
General, or a member of the Council for any offence (not being 
treason or felony) a Governor-General or a member of his Council 
might be charged with having committed in the territories under the 
jurisdiction of the Court. (8) The Act also expressly declared that 
the Governor-General, a member of his Council or a Judge was not 
liable to be imprisoned or arrested upon any action, proceeding (civil) 
or suit in the Supreme Court. (9) The Governor-General and 
Coimcil were empowered to act as Justices of Peace and hold quarter 
sessions for the purpose. (10) The Governor-General, a member of 
the Council, or a judge of the Supreme Court committing an offence 
could be tried in the King's Bench in England. 

Regarding the Flagrant Errors of the Past. In order to reform 
certain existing aouses, the Act also provided thRt henceforward (1) 
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if any civil or military officer of the Company accepted a present 
from a native power or a prince, he would forfeit double the amount 
and would also be liable to be removed from India. (2) No person 
engaged in the duties of collection of revenue was to acquire any 
State monopoly or engage in a trade. (3) No subject of His Majesty 
was to charge more than 1 2 per cent interest on the money lent by 
him. (4) The Governor-General, the members of the Council and 
the judges were also forbidden from engaging in trade or receiving 
presents except for the Company itself. (S) One who having com- 
mitted a breach of trust in the service of the Company, was removed 
to England as punishment, could be restored to his service only if 
three-fourths of the Directors and the proprietors had given their 
consent to the effect. (6) To compensate the servants of the Company 
for the loss of their trade privileges, their salaries, including those of 
the Governor-General and the members of his Council, were consi- 
derably enhanced. (7) And finally, the Act empowered the Court of 
King's Bench in England to punish an offence, misdemeanour or 
crime against a subject of his Majesty or an offence against the Act 
itself. 

A Review of the Regnla^iag Act 

Commenting on the significance and the merits of the Act, thus 
remarked Lord North : “Every article in it is framed with a view to 
placing the affairs of the Company on a solid, clear and decisive 
establishment." It was for the first time that an attempt was made 
to set up a written constitution in place of an arbitrary rule of the 
Company for the British possessions in India. And perhaps the 
greatest importance of the Act lay in the fact that it provided a 
framework for all the constitutional enactments which later on were 
to follow. 

Another importance of the Act lay in the fact that it intro- 
duced certain changes in the Home Government whereby the chaotic 
state of affairs in the Court of Proprietors was sought to be removed. 
By raising the qualifications of the voters, their number was consi- 
derably decreased thereby concentrating the scattered power of the 
Company into a few more interested and better experienced hands. 
And besides, “The long tenure and partial renewal provided by the 
Act to the Directors ; brought security and continuity in their 
policy."' It is said that when the Directors were elected for one year 
only, they spent the first half of their year in office in discharging the 
obligations to their supporters, while the other half of the year was 
spent in canvassing f^or support in the coining new elections. The 
extension of the term of the office of the Directors from one year to 
four years removed this evil. 

Nor was the establishment of a Parliamentary control over the 
I. Punniah, K. V„ ConuiMional Htttory of India, p. 23. 
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affairs of the Company less significant. The Act reipiired of the Com- 
pany to submit regular reports on the revenues of India to the British 
Treasury. The reports concerning the civil and military Government 
of India were to be regularly submitted to the Secretary of State. 
This indeed, was the first step towards subordinating the commercial 
interests of the Company to the political interests of India, which 
ultimately led to the abolition of the Company itself, when the reins 
of India were taken over directly by the Crown. 

Then the Company had started its career as a purely com- 
merical concern, but by its acquisition of territories, the rights of 
Diwani, etc., its character had changed. It started handling political 
power for which it had no recognition in the Charters issued to it 
b> the Biitish Government. The Regulating Act corrected this con- 
fusing position and recognised the Company as it had really be- 
come. 


The Act also severely curtailed some of the powers of patronage 
hitherto enjoyed by the Company in its own right. The first Gover- 
nor-General, the members of his Council, the first Chief Justice and 
his colleagues, were all appointed in the Act itself. And for ihe sub- 
sequent appointments in the.se offices, the Company was bound to 
secure a prior approval of the Crown for its nominees. After this 
the Crown slowly developed its control in appointments of fhe oflicers 
in subordinate positions also, thus ultimately leading to the civil 
services of India, being thrown open to an open competition. 

Besides, the Act introduced a collegiate system in order to 
prevent the Governor-General from collecting autocratic powers in 
his hands. And it was also important for the fact that it “was the 
firsi measure by which an European Government assumed the res- 
ponsibility for governing territories acquired by it outside Europe and 
inhabited by civilised people”. And yet further, the Company's 
territorial acquisitions in India had so far been considered its private 
concern, but the Act asserted the right of the British Parliament to 
control the Company’s administrative activities. The Act, indeed, 
was a “bold attempt at securing good government in the Company's 
territory in India without the Crown's directly assuming the respon- 
sibility for the same.'’^ 

The efforts of the British Parliament to stamp out through this 
Act the corruption . abuses of private trade and acceptance of gifts 
by the servants of the Company, were also no less significant. The 
highest officials like the Governor-General and the members of his 
Council, weie entirely forbidden from entering into any private 
commercial transactions in India and the direction that no European 
would lend money to the Indians at more than a 12 per cent interest, 
was also calculated to check the exploitation of the Indians at the 


]. Sharjna, S.R., it Conftitfidonal History of India, p. 25, 
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hands of the servants of the Company. 

The Act was also important for the fact that it made the first 
attempt to centralise the administrative machinery in India, which 
was a step towards the right direction. The vast territories that the 
Company had acquired required to be consolidated. The uniftcation 
of some of the conflicting interests of the three Presidencies was also 
no less necessary. The act clearly laid down that the Governor- 
General and his Council were to control and direct the Presidencies 
in their relations with the Indian powers. Though the permission to 
the Presidencies in the Act to use their descretion in times of emer- 
gency was unfortunate, yet an amateurish attempt was made at 
setting up on supreme authority for all the dominions of the Com- 
pany in India. 

Yet, there were certain defects in the Act which created a sort 
of confusion, both in the Home Government and in the administra- 
tive machinery of India. In the constitution of the Company, an 
attempt had been made to make the authority of the Directors more 
effective and efficient, but “the alteration in the voting qualification 
of the General Court did not improve the existing state of affairs, 
because the laudable object of preventing the retired Company's 
servants from gaining an excessive influence in the Councils of the 
Company was not realised. On the other hand, the Court of Directors 
was transformed into a more or less permanent oligarchy.’’* In 
disfianchising as many as 1,246 holders of stock, the Act seemed to 
have followed two principles, first, that the greater property would 
mean integrity of conduct, and secondly, that a small number would 
be a security against disorder and faction. But in practice both these 
objects were defeated. 

Nor was the Parliamentary control over the affairs of the Com- 
pany quite adequate. The Company was required to submit reports 
on its revenue, civil and military activities in India. But no effective 
machinery was set up jn England to scrutinise these leports and 
thereby watch the activities of the Company’s servants. 

The'powers granted to the Governor-General also left much to 
be desired. Warren Hastings himself summed up his position thus : 
“My situation is truly painful and mortifying, deprived of powers 
with which I have been invested by a solemn Act of legislation, 
denied the respect which is due to my station and character and con- 
demned to bear my share in the responsibility of measures which I 
do not approve.” As laid down in the Act, in the Governor-Ocne- 
ral's Council the decisions were to be made by a majority vote. The 
Governor-General was given a casting vote in case of an equal divi- 
sion. This was bound to reduce his power and position to almost a 

1. Singh, O.N , op. cit., p. 21. 

2. See Caitd>ri^e History of India, V: p. 227. 
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cypher. He was constantly overruled, his policies were disapproved 
and he had to carry out the decisions which he himself had opposed. 
The situation was bound to become yet more serious when the per- 
sons like Francis had come to India expressly for the purpose of 
defeating the policy of Warren Hastings and uhimately succeeding 
to his position. Barwell comments thus, the ‘ three Councillors had 
embarked from the very outset upon a pre-determined, pre-consulted 
system of opposition.”* Nor had Francis and Clavering among the 
Councillors, any previous experience in the Company's affairs of 
India. But while they lacked the proper knowledge, due to their 
prejudice they interfered in every matter of administration. Not only 
that, they asserted their position and tried to dominate and weaken 
the position of the Governor-General. As a result of their deter- 
mined opposition, Warren Hastings' position as the Governor-General 
became so precarious, that in 1776 he actually began seriously to 
think of resigning his office. It was luckily for him that Monson and 
Clavenng died shortly after and the opposition having thus been 
removed, Warren Hastings heaved a sigh of relief. 

Nor were the Governor-General and his Council given a com- 
plete control over the other two Presidencies. The provision that in 
case of an emergency these Presidencies could act in their discretion, 
in fact, nullified the whole power that was given to the Governor 
General. Wars were declared and alliances were entered into without 
seeking the prior permission of the Supreme Government in 
Bengal. The hostilities which these Presidencies developed against 
Haidar Ali of Mysore and the rising power of the Marathas had, 
indeed, thrown the Supreme Government into a tniff of helplessness 
and hopelessness. While the Supreme Government had to suffer a 
serious loss, financial as well as human, it had no control over the 
policy under which the wars were commenced. 

The relations between the Governor-General and his Council on 
the one hand, the Supreme Court of Judicature on the other, were 
also left much undefined. The powers of the Supreme Court to 
judge the legality of the administrative cause of the Governor-General 
and his Council were not clearly stated. Thus, while the Governor- 
General and his Council confirmed authority of the country courts 
of Zamindars, the Supreme Court issued writs of habeas corpus to 
counter the decisions made by the functionaries of these courts and 
in many cases it put these functionaries into prisons. The Governor- 
General and Council issued a notification in 1777 whereby declaring 
that the Zamindars not being the servants of the Company, were 
outside the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. But the Supreme 
Court refused to admit this notification and ordered the Sherifi’s 
officers to ari^st the Raja of Kasijura, to counter which the Supreme 
Government had to send a contingent of sepoys to surround the 

1. ibUl.,p. 225; Trotter. L.J., V/arren Hastings, 1962, pp. 89-117. 
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Sheriff’s officers and secure the release of the Raja. The Supreme 
Court retaliated by committing the Company’s attorney to prison 
for the alleged contempt of Court. 

The jurisdiction and the powers of the Supreme Court were, 
indeed, left very much obscure and undefined. Clarity and precision 
were absent, where they were required the most. “The provisions 
of the act were so vague and undefined in their working and were 
couched in positive rather than negative terms, *hat they obscured the 
intention of the authors and lent themselves to more than one inter* 
pretation and so brought about serious conflicts between the Supreme 
Court and the Supreme Council.”^ Thus, while the Court claimed 
a jurisdiction in matters of revenue, the Supreme Council denied it 
arguing that the provisions of the Act were against the court's asser- 
tion of this authority. The Court claimed the right to try the judi- 
cial and the revenue officers of the Company, while the Supreme 
Government opposed it. The Act extended jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court to “any person employed by or in service of the Company" 
and to “all the British subjects. ” But it nowhere clearly defined as 
to who the British subjects were. In one sense only those who were 
born Englishmen, were the British subjects, in the second sense the 
entire population of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa were the British sub- 
jects. While in yet another sense only those who lived in Calcutta 
and not the entire population of Bengal, were in a true sense the 
British subjects. Then the question was, what did the employment 
to the Company actually constitute ? Were the Zamindars 
or the farmers of revenue, servants of the Company ? The 
vague provision of the Act which placed all those directly or 
indirectly employed by the Company, anil tho.se employed by 
the British subjects, under the jurisdiction of the Court, was made a 
full use of by its judge.s who extended their jurisdiction far and wide. 
People were arrested in the far off places and brought all the way to 
the seat of the Supreme Court. The p’-ocedural technicalities, the un- 
avoidable delay and severe and inhuman punishments left the people 
terror-stricken looking aghast towards ihe sky and cursing their fate 
for the unwelcome protection of the Court under which they had been 
placed. The Court, as Lord Macaulay wrote, ‘ came from beyond 
the Black Water as the people of India with mysterious horror called 
the sea, it consisted of judges not one of whom was familiar with the 
usages of millions over whom they claimed boundless authority." 

The Act was also not clear regarding the law which was to 
be administered by the Supreme Court. Was it to be the law of the 
plaintiff or that of the defendant ? Was it to be the law of Hindus 
or of Muslims ? The judges knew only the English law. The bailiffs 
being ignorant of the customs and the usages of the people, while 
enforcing the decrees of the Court, violated the privacy of the women’s 
appartments, entered into the places of domestic worship, and 


1. Puaniah, op. cit,, pp. 16-21. 
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idols ‘were dragged from their places by profane hands, <uid 
thrown amongst the heap of household furniture and timber which 
WHO coDected to answer the needs of the execution.” The entire 
prooediire of the Court was “founded upon laws and distinctions 
which they (the people of Bengal) were utterly incapable of comp'-e* 
bending.” The records of the Courts were kept in unknown charac- 
ters, “its sentences were pronounced in unknown sounds.” The 
people were bound to be teirihed.^ Furthei, the Supreme Court 
having refused to recognise the authority of the indigenous courts of 
the Company and having retused to administer the personal laws of 
the people, forced them to accept “the transported laws of the 
freedom.” 

The Act tried to draw a distinction between the Company s 
management of its territories and revenues of Bengal Bihar and 
Orissa on the one hand and the civil and military government ol 'he 
Presidency of Fort William on the other This it was compelled to 
do because while due to the territorial acquisition of the Compan> 
it had to regulate its affairs and look after the interests of the Com- 
pany's employees, it could not interfere in its povsers on the Diwani 
lands which it owed to the Mughal tmpeioi and over which, hence 
the sovereignty of the Mughal Emperor still persisted. That was the 
reason that the Act could make regulations only for the gpod govern- 
ment of the Company's settlements at Fort William and other fact- 
ories and places subordinate to it It had no authoiity to do this toi 
the whole provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Onssa In the same wa>. 
the jurisdiction of the Supt^me Couit was also extended only to the 
town of Calcutta, the Fort William and the places subordinate to it 
But the distinction between the Company’s authority secured liom 
the British Crown and that secured from the Mughal Empeior was 
not easy to maintain throughout. And it was this which resulted 
into a confusion. Thus while the Supreme Court was to exercise its 
jurisdiction over the British subjects and those employed by them and 
the Company, it was also empowered to prevent any oppression ol 
the people of India by the servants of the Company. Obviously 
therefore, it could hear the complaints of those people too who were 
clearly sought to be put outside its jurisdiction. Thus again, while 
the effort of the Act was to regulate the Company’s Government in 
Its Settlements, unconsciously it started controlling the servants ol 
the Company in their Diwant lands as well. 

The Act, in fact, neither gave “the State a definite control ovei 
the Company, nor the Directors .i definite control over their servants 
nor the Goveinor-General a dehnite control over Madras and Bom- 
bay.” The report of the Indian Constitutional Reforms, 1918, clearly 
summed up the situation. The Ast, according to the report, “created 
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a Governor-General who was powerless before his own Council and 
an executive that was powerless before Supreme Court, itself immune 
from all responsibilities for peace and welfare of the country . . 

At the time the amending bill was brought in the Parliament 
in 1781, Bouton Rouse commented : “Civil discord had taken place; 
the powers of Government are at war with one another ; and it 
would not much surprise me to learn by the next advices, either that 
the Supreme Court, has inflicted death on the members of your 
Government, or that your Governor-General and Council have ship- 
ped off His Majesty's judges for Great Britain.” 

After all this is said, let us, however, consider the circumstances 
and limitations under which the authors of the Act had to work. The 
worst criticised point of the Act is that in many respects its provi- 
sions were vague. But few have tried to understand that in certain 
respects this \agucne''S was deliberately maintained. The Company 
was holding its powers in India from two sources, i.e.. the British 
Crown and the Mughals. Under these circumstances, obviously, the 
British Crown could assert 'ts sovereignty only on the rights the 
Compain had secured from the British Parliament. Tl\c Crown's 
effort to assfif its sovereign rights on the Company’s Diwani lands 
could succeed only if the Mughal sovereignly was entirely negatived, 
which in fact was a step too violent yet to take. On the other hand 
it was not possible for the Crown to give a due recognition to the 
Mughal sovereignly in the \ct either. 1 or. the Mughal sovereignty 
in fact was nominal and slowly waning. Obviously therefore, the 
Act had to be vague in this respect : neither clearly recogni.sing the 
Mughal sovereignty nor expressly rejecting it ; neither clearly asserting 
its rights over the Diw.ani lands nor expressly keeping calm over the 
matter. 

Nor could the C unvn openly reject the sanctity of property rights 
a maxim which at the time was held most strongly, both by the 
Parliament and the general people of England. The assertion of the 
sovereign rights of the Crown over the entire lield of the Company's 
activities would also have brought to the Crown an enormous mass 
of patronage for which the British Government was as yet neither 
prepared nor experienced. Ihen the Regulating Act was the first 
enactment of its kind being bandied by the Parliament. 'I he pro- 
blems of the Company's territori il acquisitions in India were too 
wide and varied for the members or Parliament sitting thousands of 
miles away to comprehend their full import. And last but not least, 
besides the sanctity of property rights there was the theory of the 
Separation of Powers initiated by Montesquieu, and catching fast the 
imagination of the thinking population of England. Under these 
circumstances, therefore, Ilbcri rightly comments. ’ The defects of 

1. The Report of the Indian Conititmioml Reforms, 1918, p. 1/. 
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the Act were natural, partly because of the necessity of the cas and 
partly because the Parliament was facing the difficult question of 
constitutional law.” “The object of the Act was good,” as Bouton 
Rouse described in the Commons, though, “the system that it esta- 
blished was imperfect.”^ 

It may be necessary to give here a few lines as to how the most 
glaring defects of the Act were ultimately removed. The Act was 
passed in 1773, but it was only its working in India for a long period 
of years which threw up its defects one by one to be duly amended. 
No satisfactory controlling machinery of the Government of the 
Crown had been established in the Act to direct the Company on the 
basis of its reports received. This defect was removed by the Pitt’s 
India Act of 1 784 which set up a Board of Six Commissioners to 
direct and supervise the Company’s civil, military and revenue affairs 
in India. 

The Regulating Act had not given a full controlling authority 
to the Cjovernor-General in relation *o his Council. This glaring 
^fect was removed only in 1 786, when Lord Cornwallis refused to 
accept office of the Governor-General unless he was given an over- 
ruling power over his colleagues. The bitter experieuc^of Warren 
Hastings was before everybody, and the Government of Pitt in 
England did not hesitate to agree to the condition forwarded by 
Cornwallis. 

The weakness of the Supreme Government of Bengal in its 
relations with the other Presidencies were removed, again by the Pitt’s 
India Act of 1784. Under a provision in this Act, in all matters of 
war, peace and relations with the native powers the Presidencies had 
strictly to work under the supervision and control of the Governor- 
General. Besides, it was also provided that henceforward the Court 
of Directors too would try only to control affairs of the Presidencies 
mainly through the Governor-General and Council. 

The vagueness of the Regulating Act with regard to the rela- 
tions of the Supreme Council with the Supreme Court in India was 
removed by tlK amending Act of 1781, which expressely declared 
that (1) the Supreme Court would have no jurisdiction on matters 
relating to the revenue settlement and revenue collection, which were 
to remain under the exclusive authority of the Governor-General and 
Council : and that (2) the Governor-General and Council were to be 
subject to the authority directly of a competent Court in England, 
and in no way to that of the Supreme Court of Calcutta. This is 
how the most glaring defects of the Regulating Act were removed. 
But, as obvious, the matter took as many as thirteen years and it was 
only at the time of the appointment of Lord Cornwallis as the 

1, Cambridge History of India, V. pp. 189-92; Trotter, op, eit., p. 77. 
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Governor-General that the adverse situation created by the Regu- 
lating Act was brought completely under control. 

THE AMENDING LEGISLATION 

Bengal Judicature Act 1781 

Some of the provisions of the Regulating Act, as already allu- 
ded to, were very unfortunate. The relations between the Supreme 
Court and the Supreme Government soon grew bitter, more parti- 
cularly in connection with the Kasijora case, and ultimately it was 
no more possible for the two institutions to pull together. The 
Governor-General and Council submitted a petition to the British 
Crown wherein the existing circumstances in India were explained and 
an urgent request was made to the British Parliament to intervene 
and correct the situation. As a result, two committees, i.e. a Select 
Committee and a Secret Committee, were appointed to make an 
enquiry and submit their proposals. The Select Committee which 
v\ as placed under the chairmanship of Edmund Burke, was asked to 
study the matter and make recommendations for the improvement of 
the relations between the Supreme Council and the Supreme Court, 
while the Secret Committee’s term of reference was to enquire into 
the situation which had led to the Second Mysore War and to report 
on the existing conditions of the Company’s territoral acquisitions in 
the East. The Select Committee headed by Burke submitted as 
many as twelve reports in which some of the defects of the Regu- 
lating Act were bitterly criticised. It was on the basis of these 
reports that the Bengal Judicature Act was passed for the purpose of 
making certain amendments in the system established by the Regu- 
lating Act. 

The prorwom. The Bengal Judicature Act declared in its preamble 
the need of an cfTlcient system for the collection of revenues, the 
importance of a strong Supreme Government at Bengal and the 
advisability of respecting the beliefs and prejudices of the people of 
India. In the very preamble it was clearly shown that the Supreme 
Council had won in its contest with the Supreme Court. 

The more essential provisions dealing with the Governor-Gene- 
ral and Council were that, (I) the body was henceforth placed clearly 
outside the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court for anything it did in 
its official capacity, with certain very minor exceptions. (2) The Act 
recognised the appellate authority of the Governor-General and 
Council acting as the sadar diwam adalat. And it was also de- 
clared that in civil cases of or exceeding the value of £5,000 the appeal 
could be carried from the sadar diwani adalat, to the King-in Coun- 
cil. (3) The Act gave full authority to the Governor-General and 
Council to make regulations for tbe provincial Councils and Courts. 
The Supreme Court previously refused to register some of such 
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regulations ; now the Governor-General and Council were absolved 
of this necessity. It was, however, laid down that the copies of the 
regulations thus made had to be sent to the Directors and the Se- 
cretary of State in England, and that they could be amended or 
disallowed by the king-in-Council. If however they were neither 
amended nor disallowed within two years, they would continue 
remaining in force. (4) The Governor-General and Council were given 
a full authority to deal with all the offences connected with the 
collection of revenues. But the punishment awarded in this connection 
could not extend to perpetual imprisonment, maiming or death. 


Regarding the Supreme Court, the Act provided that (1) the 
officials of the country court were now no more to be under its juris- 
diction for their acts done in an official capacity. (2) The Indians in 
the service of the Company or in that of the European British sub- 
jects in India were not to be tried in the Supreme Court in matters 
of succession to lands and goods and in those of inheritance. They 
could be tried only in civil cases where the parties had agreed, or for 
tresspass. (3) The Supreme Court, however, was au.horised to try 
all the inhabitants in Calcutta including the Indians and British on 
the condition that the law to be used was that of the defendants, i.e. 
the Muslims to be tried under the Mu.sJim law and the ^lindu defen- 
dants under the Hindu laws. (4) The Act expressly declared that the 
Supreme Court would keep in view the religious and social usages 
and the customs of the Indians while enforcing its decrees and process. 
The rights of the masters and fathers of the families of the Hindus 
and the Muslims were to be respected according to their respective 
laws, and no act done under the caste requirements would be deemed 
criminal. (5) The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in connection 
with the collection of revenue was completely finished, and hence- 
forward no person could be tried by it merely for the reason of his 
being a farmer or a landlord. (6) The Court was empowered to lay 
down suitable forms of process to be used in the Indian cases with 
the due approval of the King. 

The Act also required that henceforward the Company uould 
keep regular registers of the names, occupations and some other 
particulars of the Indians employed by it. The necessary relief was 
also given to certain persons imprisoned in Bengal under the orders 
of the Supreme Court acting under the provisions of the Regulating 
Act. 


Such were thus the provisions of the Bengal Judicature Act, 
which clearly decided the contest in favour of the Supreme Govern- 
ment. This however was no aspersion on the character of the Sup- 
reme Court, for the Act showed its hearty appreciation of the fact that 
they had interpreted the law in its correct sense. The Supreme 
Government being freed of some of its fetters, was now put on road 
to a more efficient working in India. 
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As already referred to, the Parliament had appointed two 
committees for investigation into the affairs of India. The Bengal 
Judicature Act was passed on the basis of the reports submitted by 
the Select Committee headed by Burke. The Secret Committee head- 
ed by Dundas had submitted its six separate reports in which it had 
given its views on the Second Mysore War and made a bitter criticism 
of the oppressive behaviour of the servants of the Company in India. 
“‘A country oppressed by private rapacity and deprived of its vital 
resources by the enormous quan.ities of the current species annually 
exported in the remittance of private fortunes,” as Hastings himself 
had commented regarding the existing state of affairs in Bengal, 
'"required certain drastic measures to set the people free of the British 
oppression."^ But the authorities in England were helpless. The 
Houw of Commons had adopted a resolution in 1782, bitterly 
criticising the administrative activities of Warren Hastings. The re- 
solution demanded the Governor-General to be recalled. The 
Directors agreed with the resolution but still Hastings could not be 
recalled because the proprietors defied both the resolution of the 
Parliament and the authority of the Directors. “Thus it was marie 
clear,” writes Keith, “that the Company’s Directors could not con- 
trol its servants, nor the State, the Company while events in 
India in the defiance of Calcutta by Madras, proved that the main 
Presidency could not control those subordinate to it.”^ The situation 
obviously was dismal, and the matter came to a head when in 1783 
the Company petitioned the Crown for financial relief. The Coali- 
tion Ministry of Fox and North studied the matter and it was under 
these circumstances that Dundas, an Opposition member of the 
Parliament, brought in his Bill. 

The essential provisioni of the bill presented by Dundas was, that 

(1) the King should have a full authority to recall from India the 
principal servants of the Company including the Governor-Cicncral. 

(2) The authority of the Governor-General within his Council 
should be strengthened and he be given a veto power in special cases 
authorising him to act in opposition to the opinion of his Council. 

(3) The Governor-General should also be empowered to ho’id office of 
Commander-in-Chief. (4) The powers and authority of ihe Gover- 
nor-General and Council over those of the Presidencies should be 
considerably enhanced. And (5) the Zamindars displaced in Bengal 
as a result of the Quinquennia] Settlement be restored. 

Dundas’ Bill, if passed, should obviously have improved the 
conditions in India to a considerable extent. But he being in opposi- 
tion, there was little possibility of his success. The Bill was rejected, 

1. Keith, op, cit., p. 95. 

2. ibid., p, 94. 
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yet the urgency of the matter was emphasised and the required minis- 
terial action soon followed. 

Fox's East India Bill 1783 

The matter could not be slept over for long. The ac (ivities of 
the Governor-General in India were passing out of control, the 
'oppression of the Company's servants knew no bounds and the re- 
fusal of the Presidencies to work under the control of the Supreme 
Government of India was making the confusion worse confounded. 
Dundas’ Bill had emphasised the urgency of a reform. The reports 
of the Committees were before the Coalition Ministry, and on 20 
November 1783 Fox took up the matter and brought his East India 
Bill in the Parliament. 

The Provisions. In its provisions the Act dealt with two separate 
bodies : a Board of seven Commissioners and a Subordinate Board 
of nine Assistant Directors, which was required to be set up. 

Dealing with the Board of Seven Commissioners, the Act 
required that (1) the Courts of the proprietors and the Directors be 
swvtpt away and a board of seven commissioners or Directors be 
set np in their place (2) These commissioners should hold office 
for four years only unless removed earlier by the King on an address 
of cither House of Parliament (3) The commissioners were, in 
the circumstances, named in the Act itself, but vacancies in the 
Board were to be filled up by the Crown. (4) The seat of the 
Boani of commissioners was to be in England and their minutes 
were subject o inspection by the Parliament. (5) This Board was 
to be ,’iven a full authority to appoint or dismiss any person of any 
status in the employment of the Company. (6) The Board was also 
to have a full controlling authority in the administration c^f the 
Revenues and territoi les of the Company in India. 

Re.garding the Subordinate Board the Bill required that (1) 
a board of subordinate directors, nine in number, be set up in 
England. (2) The members of this board be chosen by Parliament 
from amongst the proprietors holding the largest stocks with the 
Company. The casual vacancies in the board were to be filled up 
by the Com t of proprietors. (3) The members of the board were 
to hold offi>:e for five years, but could be removed earlier by the 
King on an address being presented by either House of Parliament. 
This board w is to be given full authority to manage the commercial 
transactions of the Company in India. 

The Bill also made certain very important provisions forbidding 
the Company’s servants in India from accepting presents, the con- 
ditions and arcumstances under which the British troops should be 
loaned to the Indian princes and regarding the welfare of the people 
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of India against the oppression of the European servants of the 
Company. 

The Rejection. The Bill as Grant Robertson writes, was “a sincere 
and statesmanlike effort to deal with a great problem on comprebeo' 
sivc lines.”* Burke supported it for the reason that it provided for 
a “system which would operate to the deliverance of ihe empire.” 
For, he said, the Company’s government was “one of the most cor- 
rupt and destructive tyrannies that probably ever existed in the world.” 
He said, there was “not a single prince or state who ever put trust 
in the Company who is not utterly ruined.” Fox also commented 
that the Bill “was a child not of choice but of necessity." 

But the Bill met with a severe opposition as it was brought in 
Parliament. King George ill condemned it as a deceitful attempt 
to transfer the immense patronage of India into the hands of a body 
which was notorious for its corrupt activities. The shareholders of 
the Company considered it as an attempt to destroy theii private 
rights. The more important points around which the criticism 
revolved were that if such an immense patronage of India was 
transferred into the hands of a Board of Commissioners controlled 
by a party in power, the latter would corrupt the whole Parliament 
in Its efforts to remain perpetually in powei. Grenville commented 
that the obvious and unavoidable effect of the Bill “would be to 
transfer the boundless patronage of India to the Crown or rather to 
vest It for five jears in the person of the Minister and his adherence, 
whether in or out of power.” Fuither, it was contended that the 
commissioners proposed for the Board were all the supporters of the 
party of Pox, which clearly showed how the power could be misu.sed. 
Lord Thurlow termed the Bill “a most atrocious viola'ion of private 
property.” 

In violation of the constitutional practices, the King plainly 
declared that he who votes for it would be “not only not his friend 
but his enemy.” Under these conditions the House of Lords rejected 
the Bill, though it had been duly passed by the House of Commons. 
Fox heatedly commenting on the situation, declared on 1 7 December, 
“the deliberation of this night must decide whether we arc to be 
free men or slaves ; whether the House of Commons is to be the 
palladium of members or the organ of despotism ; whether we are 
henc'eforth to possess a voice of our own, or to be the more mechani- 
cal echo of secret influence.”* The thunders of Fox however were of 
no avail and the Bill met its destined failure. It was said that it was 
not because of any defects in the more essential provisions of the 
Bill that it was rejected; the reason which incited the opposition and 
invited the interference of George IH to bring about its ultimate 

1. Robertson, Grant, England under Hanoverians, see pp. 299-307. 

2. See Cambridge History of India, V, pp. 196-200. 
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failure, was the unpopularity of the North-Fox Coalition and the 
irresponsible attitude of Fox whereunder he chose only his own sup- 
porters as the members of the Board. It was said that had Fox 
and North been a bit more considerate, and had they accommodated 
the other parties in the Board, the Bill might have been passed. 

PITT’S INDIA ACT 1784 

Fox’s India Bill, as we have seen, though passed by the Com- 
mons had met with a rare opposition in the Lords. Nor had King 
George 111 concealed his hostile views on it. The Bill having been 
rejected, the King dismissed the Ministry of Fox and North and 
invited Pitt the Younger to form a new Cabinet. In January 1784 
Pitt brought in a new Bill on India, but having no clear majority in 
the Commons, he had to face a bitter discomfiture. At his re- 
commendation the House was dissolved, new elections were held and 
in these elections luckily Pitt having secured a triumphant majority, 
the way was cleared for him to bring back his Bill and get it passed. 
The Bill thus passed is known as Pitt’s India Act 1784. 

In order to grasp clearly the provisions of this Act which 
according to Pilt himself aimed at permanency of a system as against 
Fox’s India Bill which aimed at the permanency of men, 7t may be 
necessary to comprehend clearly the problems the Bill was called 
upon to solve. 

1 he most serious problem perhaps was the unbridled authority 
the proprietors of the Company were trying to assume. The 
Regulating Act had succeeded neither in establishing a clear control 
of the Directors over the Company’s servants, nor in strengthening 
the powers of the Parliament over the Company. The failure of 
the combined forces of the Parliament and Directors in trying to 
recall Hastings and Hornby in May 1 782. was a sad commentary on 
the existing situation. It clearly proved that the proprietors 
of the Company were .still strong enough to defy them both. They 
had to be dislodged from this position if the State was not to become 
completely defunct in controlling the activities of its own subjects. 

Nor could the efforts of the Gosernor-General of India to exploit 
the situation in his own favour be tolerated. Under these circum- 
stances, writes G.N. Singh, “Clive and Warren Hastings seemed 
almost as free from constitutional control as the Proconsuls who 
destroyed the Roman Republic.” Wars were freely waged and treaties 
and alliances made. But in all this the Crown nowhere came into 
the picture. It was done in the name of the Company and one 
wondered whether it o r the Crown was sovereign ! 

The Presidencies were amenable to the control of the Governor- 


1. Singh. G.N., op. elt, p. 26. 
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General, but no more than the latter himself vv as amenable to the 
control of the Directors. They drove the Company into expensive 
wars, but always tried to shirk the responsibility of taking into 
proper confidence either the Governor-General or some other higher 
authority. The two Anglo-Mysore Wars and the First Anglo-Maratha 
War were the examples to be seriously taken notice of. The 
recrudescence of thc.se events had to be checked before it was too 
late. 


Nor could the illegal affluence and opulence of the English 
‘Nabobs’ be tolerated any longer. While on the one hand the acti- 
vities of these ‘Nabobs' . the English servants of the Company in 
India, were baneful to the people of this country before whose eyes, 
as Burke remarked, there was nothing “but endless, hopeless prospect 
of new flights of birds of prey and passage with appetites continually 
renewing for a food that is continually wasting”; on the other hand 
the invasion of these upstarts on the Parliamentary seats which they 
were in a better position to buy and fight for, shocked the vested 
interests in the British Parliament. 1 hey had to be controlled before 
they subverted the entire constitutional order. 

The loss of the American colonics had also increased the 
importance of India as a field of economic exploitation, as Pitt 
admitted while introducing his Bill. The British had to increase their 
trade with India to compensate for the loss of the American markets 
which could be done cflfcctivcly only when the Governmental machi- 
nery in India was more efficient and under a better control of the 
Home authorities. 

Nor did the Home authorities lack entirely the humanitarian 
considerations. The extension of the superior English culture and 
an efficient governmental machinery for the moral and m itcrial 
development of the people of India was supposed to be essential to 
render the contact between the two nations a blessing for India ; but 
the existing government of the Company, as Burke remarked, being 
"one of the most corrupt and destructive tyrannies that probably ever 
existed in the world,”* was incapable of doing Ihis. 

The necessity of a Parliamentary interference had already been 
realised at the time of the Dundas Bill, and later on at that of the 
introduction of Fox’s Bill. The essential problems and the ways to 
handle them had indeed already been discussed and determined. Or 
in other words the way had been paved and Pitt had to take up the 
matter, and after his re-election the Bill was duly presented and 
passed by both the Houses of the Parliament. It was placed on the 
Statute Book in August 1 784. 


1. Cambridge History o/ Indio, V, pp. 197-98. 
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The Provisiont 

The problem Pitt had been called upon to solve was very vast 
and concerned not only the administrative machinery of India but 
also the very constitution of the Company and the necessary machi- 
nery of the Crown to control this concern. Due provisions, therefore, 
were made to meet all these requirements. 

The Home Government. The provisions of the Act dealing with the 
Home Government may conveniently be divided into two parts : (1) 
Those concerning the Board of Control and (2) those concerning the 
Court of Directors. 

The Board of Control. (1) The lack of a proper machinery for the 
control of the Company’s activities had been seriously fell. To meet 
this requirement a Board of six Commissioners was set up in England 
which was to be called a Board of Control. It was to consist of a 
Secretary of State, the Chancellor of Exchequer and four other 
members who would be taken from the Privy Council. These members 
were to be appointed by the Crown and were to hold office during 
the Crown’s pleasure. (2) Their salaries and expenses were to be paid 
by the Parliament, which however would be charged on the revenues 
of India provided that maximum amount so charged would be 
£16,000. (3) The Secretary of Slate was to work as the Chairman 
of this Board, exert ising a casting vote when there was an equal 
division in its meetings. The quorum of the meeting was fixed at 
three. (4) So far as the powers of the Board were concerned, it was 
authorised to >upcnntend and control all the revenue and cisil 
activities and the military forces held by the British in the East 
Indies. (5) The Directors of the Company were required to supply 
to the Board, ihs' copies of all the communications received from 
India ol ail the resolutions, orders and minutes of their proceeding 
and of their proposed despatches to the Indian authorities. (6) The 
oidcrs and despatches proposed by the Directors before they were 
actually sent to India, had to be approved by the Board which 
could modify the drafts or substitute new ones in their place and 
require the Directors to send the same to the authorities in India. 
Such orders and despatches of the Directors could also be rejected and 
disapproved outright by the Board. (7) Further, the Board was em- 
powered to ask the Directors to prepare a particular despatch or an 
order on a particular matter and transmit it to India. If the Direc- 
tors failed to do this within 14 days, the Board could prepare the 
required despatch or an order itself and require the Directors to 
transmit it to India. The Board also could send certain secie. 
directions to the Secret Committee of the Directors to be conveyed 
to India and require of the Committee not to disclose the matter to 
the other members of the Court. (8) The Board was. however, 
given no authority m the appointment of the Company's servants 
in India. The patronage was thus entirely left to the Directors. 

(9) The Court of Proprietors who for sometime had been a 
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source of serious trouble, were completely deprived of their power 
♦o counter the orders and resolutions of the Directors which had 
secured due approval of the Board of Control. 

The Court of Directors. (1) The Court of Directors was permitted 
to continue as it was and its commercial privileges were left intact. 
(2) The Directors also retained their full pow'crs in the appointment 
of all the servants of the Company. (3) A provision was made for 
setting up of a Secret Committee of not more than three members of 
the Court of Directors, to which certain secret maitei s could be 
referred by the Board, which were not to be divulged to the other 
members of the Cour . (4) The commercial privileges of the Court 
having been left intact, it was empowered to appeal to the King-in- 
Council in case of any encroachment of its rights by the Board. (5) 
It was also declared that all the reductions and retrenchments in the 
civil and military establishments were to be under an exclusive 
control of the Directors. 


The Central Government of India. Regarding the Central Government 
in India, the Act declared that ( I ) the Governor-Generars Council 
would henceforth consist of three other members besides the Gover- 
nor-General himseff as against the four members who previously 
constituted the Council. One of these members was to be the 
Commander-in-Chief of the British forces in India. The Council, as 
it was reconstituted, clearly gave more effective casting vote to the 
Governor-General who by winning over only one member, could 
do as he liked. (2) The Commander-in-Chief of the Company's 
forces in Bengal was to have a superior authority over the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Company's forces in the other Presidencies, 
and whenever he visited any of these Presidencies he was to replace 
the local Commander-in Chief as members of the Governor s Council 
though the local Commander-in-Chief could also sit. (3) The 
Commander-in-Chief in the Centra! Council was to occupy a place 
only second to that of the Governor-General. But in the case of a 
vacancy pending a new appointment in the office of the Governor- 
General he could not succeed. This vacancy was required to be 
temporarily filled up by the senior of the other two members of *he 
Council. 

(4) The eailier experience of making new appointments from 
England to the Governor-General s Council having proved a bitter 
failure, it was now provided that henceforward these members would 
be appointed only from among the covenanted servants of the Com- 
pany. (5) In the appointment of the Governor-General, the Directors 
were required to secure due approval of the Crown, but no such 
approval was necessary in the appointment of the members of the 
Governor-General’s Council and in that of the Governors and their 
Councillors. The Crown was, however, empowered to recall a 
Governor-General or a Governor in case it so desired. (6) The 
resignation of any of these high officials was required to be submitted 
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in writing. This pf^vi^on vias necessary to obviate the possibility of 
the repetition of the trouble created at the time of Hasting’s resigna- 
tion in 1777. 


(7) The Governor-General and Council were required not to 
declare war on a counitry power without the express permission and 
authority of the Court of Directors or at least of that of the Commit- 
tee of Secrecy. Th subordination of the Governor-General and 
Council Mas enfoiced for the reason, as it was declared, that “to 
pursue schemes of conquest and extension of dominions in India 
aic measures repugnant to the wish, the honour and policy of this 
nation.” 

(?) Likewise the control of the Governor-General and Council 
in Bengal was strengthened on the Presidencies which were required 
to work under the former’s supervision and direction in the revenue 
matteis and in the matters of war, peace and treaties with the Indian 
powers. In the case of a sudden emergency or an imminent danger 
however, the Presidencies could enter into treaties which were subject 
to the ratification of the Governor-General and Council. (9) The 
Presidencies could also disobey the Governor-General and Council 
in case they had received different ordeis from the EJirectors of 
which the Goveinor-General was ignorant. In such an exigency, 
these orders had immediately to be sent to the Governor-General and 
Council who would then issue directions as they thought fit. (10) 
The Presidencies were also lequired to send copies of papers on all 
matters to the Centre. (II) It was provided generally that in all the 
militaiy services under the rank of Commander-in-Chief and in all the 
civil services under that of Councillors, the promotion were to be 
made only by seniority except in special cases where the Directors 
were icquired to be inloimed (12) All the possessions of the Com- 
pany in India were, foi the lust time, termed as the British posses- 
sions. 

1 he Pu'^uhruies The Government of the Piesidencies (1) was to 
consist of a Governevr and a Council The membership of the latlci 
was also fixed now at three. One of these members was required to 
be the Commander-in-Chief of the Company’s forces in the respec- 
tive Presidency (2) The othei two members here too were to be 
appointed fiom among the covenanted servants of the Company. (3) 
Both the Governor and the Councillor were to be appointed by the 
Directors, but the Governors, as already referred to, could be recall- 
ed and removed by the King 

(4) The Presidencies, as wc have already alluded to, were com- 
pletely suborcinated to the Governor-General and Council. They 
had to send copies of papers on all matters. They could not make 
war or peace or enter into treaties without the consent of the Centre 
except m emergency or imminent danger. And in case of the matters 
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referred to them by the Directors too, they had to work under the 
directions of the Centre, (5) In case of a disobedience, the Governor 
of a Presidency was liable to be suspended. 

Certain General Provisions. To check the activities of the English 
Nabobs, the Act provided that (I) if an officer of the Company de- 
manded or received a present, his act would be declared an extortion. 
(2) An officer of the Company could be required on his return to 
England to declare on oath the fortunes he possessed. (3) If a servant 
of the Company was dismissed by a judicial sentence, he could not be 
restored to his office or be released from an internment by any autho- 
rity of the Company. (4) No servant of the Company who had been 
absent from the service for five years, except on grounds of health, 
could be reappointed to his office without an approval of at least 
three-fourths of the Court of Directors. (5) Any bargain for receiv- 
ing or giving of an office or for disobeying the Directors was to be 
misdemeanour. (6) tor the purpose of trying the cases of extortion 
and other misdemeanours, a special court was to be set up each 
session. The court would consist of three judges, four peers and 
SIX members of the House of Commons. This was an important 
provision, but was unfortunately amended in 1786. (7) The Governor- 
General and Governors were given special powers to arrest a person 
within the European settlements or in any of the native States, sus- 
pected of being in an illicit correspondence with those in authority. 

(8) Another provision was made by the Act whereby all the 
subjects of His Majesty, whether in the service of the Company or 
not, were brought under the jurisdiction of the courts in Great 
Britain and India, for any crime committed in the territories of an 
Indian State. 

A Critical Review. The Pitt's India Act was almost the same in its 
essentials as that of Fox. Both aimed at putting the control of the 
conduct of public affairs by the Company in the hands of the British 
Government. The Company’s right to territorial possession was left 
undecided in the both. But the Pitt’s India Act was an improvement 
over the Fox's Bill in its tactics. And moreover as Pitt himself obser- 
ved, his Act aimed at permanency of a system while that of Fox 
aimed at the permanency of men. Pitt did not introduce any sweep- 
ing change in the Company’s constitution, and it left the Indian 
patronage almost entirely in the Company's hands. Pitt’s India Act 
in fact as Keith comments, “embodied essentially a compromise.”^ 

(/) The Dual Government. The most important feature of the Act 
was that it introduced a Dual Government for the Company in Eng- 
land. All the functions of the Company, political, administrative and 
commercial, were divided into two parts. The control of the purely 


1. Keith, op. cii., p. 95. 
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commercial functions was placed entirely in the hands of the Direc- 
tors, while for the control of the Company's political functions the 
responsibility was handed over to the Board of Control. The Board 
represented the Crown, while Directors represented the Company. 
This constituted what is popularly known as Dual Government for 
the Company in London. 

As obvious from the provisions of the Act, the intention of 
its framers was to establish a complete supremacy of the Board in the 
Company’s political affairs. Dundas had declared that ’'without 
the whole powers of government, the Board of Control would be 
nugatory body”. Hence the real effective government had to be pla- 
ced into the Board's hands. 

The Board was empowered to superintend, contro I and direct 
all the functions of the Company in its revenue, civil and military 
departments. The copies of the orders and despatches of the Direc- 
tors before they were sent to India, had to be supplied to the Board 
for their concurrence. The procedure was, that a despatch to be 
sent to India was first discussed through private correspondence or 
verbally, between the respective Chairman of the Court and the Board. 
After this the despatch was drafted and together with th«s necessary 
documents, sent to the president of the Board. The procedure upto 
this stage was called ‘‘Previous Communication.” When the des- 
patch was received by the Chairman of the Board, he could either 
approve it or introduce certain amendments and changes as he fell 
necessary which sometimes changed it entirely out of shape, making 
it to “express a meaning very opposite of what was intended by the 
Court of Directors.’’^ 


The Board could also, at its own initiative, require of the Direc- 
tors to prepare an order or a despatch on a particular subject. If 
the Directors did not comply within 14 days, the Board could pre- 
pare it itself and send it to the Directors to be transmitted to India. 
The Board could send certain secret orders to the Secret Committee 
of the Directors and require of them to keep the matter from the 
rest of the members of the court. The Court of Proprietors was 
made almost completely impotent, standing nowhere between the 
Directors and the Board. If the Directors refused to act according 
to the directions of the Board, an appeal for a writ of mandamus 
could be carried to the Court of King's Bench. 

If the Board was given no hand in the patronage of India, it 
was empowered to recall any of the principal servants of the Com- 
pany, which was a weapon strong enough to make the Directors 
appoint only those persons whom the Board liked. 


1. Punniah, op. eit., p. 41. 
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Although no mention was made in the Act of a Minister for 
the Indian affairs, yet the presidents of the Board were also the 
members of the British Cabinet and, therefore, belonged to the 
party in power. This made a president of the Board an influential 
member of the Parliament and the Company could oppose neither 
the Cabinet nor the Parliament. The Directors, in other words, 
were completely enslaved to the Board, for they feared lest in case 
of opposing the president of the Board, his parliamentary influence 
should be used to strip (hem of their patronage. 

The powers of the president of the Board were yet stronger 
in the foreign affairs of India, the power of the Directors in the 
matter being no better than those of a Mayor or an Alderman of 
a corporate town. Moreover, the Governor-General of India too 
preferred rather to work according to the instructions of the Board 
than according to those of the Directors. For the Board was the 
representative of the Crown and therefore in case of a class the 
victory was in most cases bound to go to it. 

Still, it does not mean that the Board was all powerful and 
the Directors were reduced to a mere nonentity. There were two 
checks on the authority of the Board of Control ; (i) The Directors 
had powerful allies in the Parliament, (ii) Joint responsibility of the 
Cabinet. The report on the Indian Constitutional Reforms (1918) 
rightly said that it could not be concluded ‘‘that the supremacy of 
the President of the Board of Control left the Directors with no real 
control. Their position was still a strong one; the rig(it of initiative 
still rested ordinarily with them, they were still the main repository 
of knowledge and though the legal responsibility lay with the Govern- 
ment. they exercised to the last, a substantial influence on the details 
of administration,’* 

Ail the original records concerning the affairs of India were in 
the possession of the Board which maintained a very large staff of 
permanent servants and had, therefore, better experience and better 
understanding of the problems. If for nothing else, at least due to 
this reason the Board and its opinions were bound to command due 
respect. 

Nor should we overlook the fact that the Directors formed an 
essential channel of communication between the Government of 
India and.the Board. All the despatches from India were addressed 
to the Directors and all the despatches and orders to India went 
through their hands. The Directors enjoyed the right to initiative. 
The Board was given no authority to correspond with India indepen- 
dently of the Court of Directors. 

The powers of patronage we/e left in the hands of the Direc- 
tors almost intact and the Board had no authority to attack these 
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powers directly, though it did assert its control in an indirect manner. 
The Governor-General, the members of the Council, the Governors 
and the other officers down to a cleric, all owed their appointment to 
the Directors who could recall them or dismiss them as they desired. 
The effectiveness of the Directors’ power of patronage can be judged 
from the fact that between 1784 and 1833, almost fifty per cent of 
the Directors’ proposals were completely accepted by the Board. 

Moreover, the Board was interested mainly in the political and 
foreign affairs of India. In the day-to-day administration the Board 
being only a revising body, the “enormous influence necessarily rested 
with those through whose hands the mass of business passed.”^ Thus 
it is clear that both the bodies enjoyed considerable co-extensive 
powers. This constituted what is known as a Dual Government for 
the Company at Home. 

Its Working. 1 he dual system, as its working showed however, had 
many defects. The most important of these w'as the slackening of the 
interest of the British Parliament m the Indian affairs. The presi- 
dent of the Board being a representative of the majority in power, he 
had nothing to fear from the Parliament. Nor had he been required 
to lay an annual or periodical report on the Indian affairs before 
the Parliament. This made the President almost irresponsible. 

The secrecy being the key note of the Company'', affairs, little 
was known of the administrative problems of India outside the Board. 
The Parliament, hcncc, grew aimost ignorant of the Board’s activities, 
thereby making its president almo.st an autocrat within his sphere. 
According to Keith, the Board in fact “passed into oblivion as such,”- 
and no member of the opposition evinced any keen interest in its 
affairs. 

The provisions of the Act, to a certain extent, were vague in 
explaining the respective powers of the Directors and the Board. 
Often the Board of Control claimed that its right to direction and 
supervision also implied an interference in appointments of the 
highest officers of the Company. The matter in this respect came to 
ahead in the time of Wellesley. v\ hen the case being taken to the 
Court of Law, the Board was able to secure a victory over the Direc- 
tors. 


T he powers of the Board to recall the Governor-General and 
Governors from India at their v\ ill brought about many ‘ lashes. In 
1784 thus, the Directors appointed Holland to take charge of the 
Government of the Fort St. George. Dundas, the president of the 

1. Keith, op., . p. 98. 

2. p. 99. 
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Board, opposed this appointment. The insistence of the Directors 
was of no avail and Dundas frankly informed Holland that if he 
tried to take charjie of his ollice, he would be recalled as soon as he 
set his foot on the Indian soil. Ihe Directors thus w'ere left with no 
option but to cancel the appointment and accept the nominee pro- 
posed by Dundas. Yet another clash occurred in 1806 when Lord 
Cornwallis died m India and Sir George Barlow, the senior council- 
lor was permitted to succeed him temporarily. Incidentally just 
after this a change took place in the British Cabinet and Lord Minto 
assumed the ollice of the president of the Board of Control. In the 
beginning he agreed that Barlow be confirmed, but ten days later 
he reversed his views and asked the Directors to supersede Barlow 
by Farl of Lauderdale. The Directors naturally objected to it. But 
Lord Minto little caring for them, got Barlow recalled by a warr.'”'< 
under royal sign-manual. 

The act. indeed gave an insatiable thirst to the Board for gtasp- 
ing and more powers in the valuable Indian appointments and in 
the more day-to-day administration of this country. The Directors laid 
down the policy and made the appointments, while the Board ahvays 
interfered and iried to bog down the policy and recall the oflicers. 

The procedure of finalising a despatch before it was transmit- 
ted to India, was most cumbersome. Lord Palmerston thus observed, 
that before a "despatch upon the most important matter could get 
out to India, it had to oscillate between Cannon Row and India 
House (the respective offices of the Board and the Directors). It was 
proposed by one parly, altered by the other, altered again by the 
first party and sent back to the other.” It naturally caused an inordi- 
nate delay resulting sometimes into very serious consequences. 

Nor could the position of the Governor-General be very happy 
under these circumstances. He had to serve two masters. Being 
appointed by the Directors, he was liable to be recalled by the Board. 
When there was a clash between the two bodies, the working of the 
Governor-General was bound to become clogged and confused. 
Sometimes when the Governor-General required some immediate 
decision and the opinion of the authorities at Home could not easily 
be asertained, he landed himself into serious trouble. Such an 
exigency ‘'brought the career of mce than one Governor-General 
to an inglorious end.” 

The two bodies had two different interests. The Board worked 
for the Crown while the Directors worked for the Company. Their 
interests clashed and sometimes the Board tried to secure an upper 
hand by conspiring with the Governor-General, which made the Direc- 
tors to retaliate and to seek for yet more unscrupulous ways to assert 
their position and power. The net result of all this ways an increased 
inefficiency and sometimes a heavy loss to the Government of India. 
It was thus due to the hot-head^ and autocratic directions of the 
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president that India was involved in many a costly, “unfruitful and 
aggressive” war much against the wishes of the Directors. 

The most unfortunate feature of all this development was that 
the Board was developing an autocratic power while it was responsi- 
ble to none. For the British had long since ceased taking an interest 
in the Indian affairs; and people of India and the Company were 
too weak to raise their head against the unscrupulousness of its 
president. 

In fact the .situation was so confusing that nobody could clearly 
understand as to where the final authority for the Government of 
India could be looked for. The Governor-General worked on the 
spot. The Directors had the initiative, while the Board had the 
powers of direction and superintendence. It was not unnatural that 
Disraeli was completely at a loss during the Parliamentary Debates 
of 1853 to point his finger towards the men who could be looked 
upon as the final controlling authority on the Indian affairs. 

The years 1787-88 witne.ssed the development of a very inter- 
resting constitutional problem. An Act of 1781 had provided that 
against the practice hitherto obtaining for the rojal fences to be 
sent in the public interest to India, the Company paying at the rate 
of Rs 2 lakhs a year for every regiment of one thousand men so 
sent. In 1787 thus, four royal regiments were sent to India and the 
Company was called upon to pay towards the expenses. The Com- 
pany being unable to bear the burden, hesitated, which resulted into 
yet another Act being passed in that year whereby the Board was 
empowered to send out the troops and fix the niimbet which could 
be charged on the Company. This Act invited a very interesting 
constitutional debate. It was pointed out that the Company having 
its own forces to perform the required functions in an efficient and 
cheaper wa>, it was improper for the Crow n to impose its forces 
for which no proper provision had been secured by an annual vote 
of the Parliament. 

Thus it is clear that the difficulties created b> the Dual Go\ern- 
ment in London were sometimes considerably serious and told badly 
on the Indian affairs. Yet. however, to be fair to the framers of 
this Act, let us not forget that they were called upon to handle a 
very unique problem. 'Ihe Company had two sets of powers in India, 
one political and the other commercial. While according to the 
English law the political powers could be held by the subjects of 
the Crown only in the Crown’s name, the commercial powers and 
property could be held in one’s own right. Obviously the Crown 
had to interfere and assert its right to supervise and control the 
political powers but these powers being badly intermingled with the 
commercial and property rights, the assertion of the Crown’s right 
was bound to be proportionately vague and confused. Pitt had to 
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work between two lines, the State authority and the private property. 
Bjt since a clear demarcation between the two was difficult to main- 
tain, he had to leave many provisions of the Act, purposely vague. 

In its net result, we cannot help appreciating Pitt’s achievement 
that while handing over supreme authority to the State, he was able 
to maintain a due respect for the Company’s Charters and its 
property rights. This had a salutary effect of silencing those who 
had been violently objecting against the assumption of territorial and 
sovereign powers by the private subjects of the Crown. In the end 
we may quote Pitt that the Act “afforded a vigorous system of 
control with less possibility of influence; secured the possession of 
the East to the public without confiscating the property of the Com- 
pany and beneficially changed the nature of the defective Govern- 
ment without entrenching on the chartered rights of the man.” 

The Other Features. I. Of the other features of the Act which 
constituted its merits one was that a vague supremacy of the Crown 
over the Company w-as replaced by a definite control through a Board 
of Commissioners representing the ruling party of England. The final 
authority to superintend and direct the civil and military authority of 
the Company was now vested in the hands of the president of the 
Board who was bound to be one of the most influential members of 
the British Parliament. 

2. The powcr.s of the Court of Proprietors were severely curtail- 
ed. which, in the words of Keith, “was a proper punishment for defy- 
ing the Commoners in 1782."‘ They could not now interfere in any- 
way in the decisions made by the Directors and approved by the 
Board. In a way they lost all powers for directing the Company’s 
government in India. 

3. The character of the Governor-General's office was also com- 
pletely changed. In the light of the bitter experiences of Hastings, 
the Governor-Generar.s position in his Council W'.^s .strengthened 
by reducing the number ol' its members. 

4. Nor was it possible for the presidencies to defy the directions 
and control of the Governor-General and Council. They were com- 
pletely subordinated and Section 31 of the Act empowered the 
Governor-General and Council to suspend a presidency in case of 
disobedience to their orders. The office of the Governor-General 
in fact was clearly placed on the path of an unrestricted authority in 
India. 


It was, however, cleai ly mentioned that “to purstie schemes 
of conquest and extension of dominions in India, were measures 


1. Kei h, <’/>. r;/. p. ‘’6. 
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repugnant to the wish, the policy and honour of this nation.” The 
Directors had already been tired of expensive wars in India which 
had relegated the commercial activities of the Company to a secon- 
dary position. This declaration was expected to check the imperialistic 
tendencies of the Company's officers and to contain them in respect 
of their growing hunger for territories. 

6. The Act also, took a welcome step to provide for the trial 
of the Englishmen committing offences in India. A special court 
was set up for the purpose in England, which was to consist of three 
judges, four peers and six Commoners. 

7. A due provision was also made to check the extortionist 
activities of the Company’s servants. They could not now receive 
or demand presents and their disobedience to the orders of the Direc- 
tors would constitute a misdemeanour. Nor could they be reappoint- 
ed to their offices without the approval of a three-fourths majority 
of the Court of Directors, in case of their absence from duty for 
more than five years except on grounds of health. 

The provision for charging the salaries and expenses of the 
Board upto £16,000 on the revenue of India, however, was unfor- 
tunate. The members of the Board were responsible to ^e Parlia- 
ment and, therefore, it was high-handedness on the part of the Parlia- 
ment to refuse to pay for them from the British revenues. 

Nor were the powers of the Governor-General in his Council 
made very much enviable. By reducing the membership of the 
Council from four to three, the hold of the Governor-General was 
no doubt strengthened, but still he had no right to override the 
majority. The matter in this connection came to a head in 1786 when 
Lord Cornwallis refused to accept the Governor-Generalship of India 
unless, in special cases, he had the right to overrule the decisions 
of his Council. The exigency of the matter being duly felt, an Act 
was passed in that year whereby Cornwallis was given what he de- 
manded. The Act also empowered the offices of Governor-General 
and Commander-in-Chief to be united in one person. It is thus rightly 
remarked ; “Pitt’s India Act provided for a workable constitu- 
tion for government in India and Cornwallis established a Consti- 
tutional Government of India.” This concentration of power was 
compared by Burke with an introduction of arbitrary and despotic 
Government.”* But the change was justified in view of the experien- 
ces of Hastings. 

HASTINGS AND HIS COUNCIL 

The Regulating Act of 1773 transformed the Governor of 
Bengal into the Governor-General of Bengal. He was to be assisted 

1. tbiJ.. p. 99. 
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by a council of four members. One of these four, namely Barwcll, 
was taken from the old council of Hastings ; while the other three, 
namely General Clavering, Philip Francis and Colonel Monson, 
were selected by the government of Lord North in England. The 
new Councillors were required to help in recaisting the Government 
of India’s policy in accor<lancc with the xiews of the Crown and the 
Pailiament. The three Councillors sailed from F.ngland in April 
1774, and landeu in India at the Chandpal Ghat on 19 October 1774 
where they were saluted h> seventeen guns tired in iheii honour. 

Trotter, ihc biographer of Hastings, has givc*n a fairly long 
account of <hc relations of the hero of his book with these Council- 
lors, and he sought to prove that all these new Councillors who 
came from England, weie determined right fiom the day they were 
appointed to their pc 'is, never to lose 'a chance of wounding their 
President's pride ignoring hts authority, or undoing his work."* Of 
these three, says Trotter. ‘Clavering, who was also appointed Com- 
maiuler-in-Chicf. was lionest, a hot-hcaded soldier, who had icil the 
attack on Guadeloupe in 1759 and vshose Par'iamenlaty influence 
had raided him into favour with the King and Lord North." ‘ The 
Hon. George Monson had fought m Indian campaigns on the coast 
and borne a prominent pait in the conquest of Nfanila in 1762. He 
apiTcan. to have been a man of small inlellcct, arrogant, rash, self- 
willed, but easily led b\ tlnisc who paid him the nccdlul deference." 
T renter passes a ''imilai (udgonvnt with regard to the character of 
Trancis, and conclude', tlial although all the three wcic received 
“with all bc.'ilting couitesy and lespcct." they •■made but a cold le- 
turn to greetings which thC 2 -ver'' in no mood to construe in a fail' 
and friendly spirit."' 

We do not know what qualilico.ion and ach cvemenis hotter 
liimself had. but on the one hand to s.iy ihai ( lavermg was capable 
enough to win ‘'Parliamentary influence" and ' favour with ihc King 
and Lord Noith."’ and on the other hand to dismiss him contemp- 
tuously by saying that he was a "hot-hcaded soldier" . and again 
counting the achievements of Monson which won him the appoint- 
ment as a Councillor, and then calling him a man of "small 
intellect. ..easily led by those who paid him the needful deference,” 
all these expose him as a mind which is extremely biased in favour 
of the hero of his own book, and as a writer who instead of judging 
the facts with a broader vision, biings an extremely narrow outlook 
to bear upon his facts. In llie whole biography Trotter seems to 
have started with pre-conceived notions, proceeded with a bizarre 
fervour everywhere only to defend what he has declared his own. 

Trotter’s main object in his book seems to have been to praise 
Hastings in whatever he did, and ter condemn everybody who said 


1. Trotter, L.J., Watreu Hastings, pp. 79-83. 
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something or did something against the Governor-General, as a heretic 
and a mischief maker. Burke, Sheridan, Fox, Pitt, North and others 
in the British Parliament who found some justification in the attitude 
of his Councillors against Hastings, have all been put in the dock of 
history and Trotter sits in judgment determined only to twist the facts 
to suit his convenience. This can scarcely be forgiven in a historian. 

Be that as it may, we hold no brief for the Councillors on our 
part either. The story of the hostilities between Hastings and his 
Councillors is interesting. As the Couiicihors landed in India, “no 
troops were drawn out to greet them,” and “Hastings received them 
at hjs private house instead on the Council-Chamber.” Whatever 
defence Trotter may forward in favour of Hastings, his new Coun- 
cillors were not prepared to forgive these lapses, and bitter differen- 
ces developed in the very first meeting of the Council that Hastings 
conducted. As Hastings reviewed his past activities, the very first 
thing the new Councillors did was to condemn his Rohilla 
policy, and they asked him to produce all the correspondence that 
had passed between him and the British agent at Lucknow, which he 
refused to do. Of the four Councillors, it must be noted, Barwell 
always stood by Hastings, but the others joined against him, and 
decided by a majority vote that Middleton, the agent Hastings had 
appointed at Lucknow, should be recalled f orth with and Bristow be 
appointed in his place. Hastings’ treaty with the Nawab of Oudh 
signed at Benares, was denounced, and the Wazir was asked to make 
immediate payment for the help he had received against the 
Rchillas. 

It must not be forgotten that the new Councillors had been 
appointed with a declared purpose “of moulding the policy of the 
Indian government in accordance with the views of Parliament and 
the Crown,” as Trotter himself writes.* They might have acted with 
a zeal which did not always fit in the circumstances, but that the 
policy already being pursued by Hastings was opj^sed generally in 
England, and the Councillors showed no exception, seems to be 
proved. 

The Councillors did not like Hastings' policy of making Oudh 
a buffer state. And when Sbuja-ud-Daula, the Nawab-Wazir died, 
the Councillors saw in it an opportunity to brush away all the existii^ 
British commitments in that state. The matter was referred to the 
Directors, w^o favoured continuing guarantees to Asaf-ud-Daula, 
the new Nawab, and it was only then that a new treaty vas signed 
with him in 1775 under which the subsidy payable by the Nawab 
was raised and his jurisdiction over Chait Singh was transferred to 
the Company. Since all this was done only by the hostile majority, 
even if there were some merits in the new changes, they were over- 
looked by Hastings, and he opposed the decision. The bitterness 


1. ibid., p. 76. 
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became yet sharper when Hastings wrote back to the Home authorities 
to recall his opponents. 

Another matter which led to sharp exchanges in the Council, 
was the case of Nand Kumar who blamed Hastings of having received 
bribes from Munni Begam, the widow of Mir Jafar, and Ra?a Khan 
whom the Governor-General acquitted after a trial. Nand Kumar 
wanted personally to appear before the Council to give evidence. 
Opponents of Hastings agreed to this, but before Nand Kumar came 
the Governor-General left his chair. The hostile majority voted 
Clavering to preside, heard Nand Kumar and declared Hastings 
guilty. 

This encouraged many others who had some complaints 
against the Governor-General, and evidence began to pour in to 
blame him for his irregularities and corruption. The whole situation 
became extremely insulting, when I lastings lodged a charge of con- 
spiracy in the Supreme Court against Nand Kumar. One Kamal- 
ud-din, a revenue farmer, appeared saying he had been compelled 
by Nand Kumar to bear false witness against the Governor-General. 
Munni Begam disowned her letter on the basis of which Hastings 
was charged of having accepted a bribe from her. I he Chief Justice 
Inipey and his colleagues found Nand Kumar guilty of forgery, and 
punished him to death, linpey hud been a class-fellow of 1 lastings 
and his critics blamed him for having influenced the Court to get rid of 
an enemy. Nor were the charges against Nand Kumar supposed to 
be giave enough to earn him the itenalty of death. 

Opposition to Hastings still continued in the Council. They 
restored to the Nawab in Bi igai, the ludicial j)owers which Hastings 
earlier had taken away. 1 he revenue settlement made in I??! was 
criticised, and the permanent pait of the scheme c/l 17 74 with legard 
to the collection of land levenue was put into cold storage. 


When the Bombay authorities signed the treaty of Suial with 
Raghoba, for once at least, the Governor-General and his C'ouncil 
joined to criticise their policy. Later on. however. Hastings changed 
as he saw some reason iii what Bombay did, but the hostile majority 
stuck to their guns, and concluded peace with the Maralhas at 
Purandhar which vvas liked ncithei by Hastings iior Bombay. The 
war had to be continued. 

Hastings was, however, lucky. Monson died in September, 
1776, giving Hastings an effective casting-vote with which he 
immediately withdrew Bristow and reappointed Middleton at l.uc- 
know. The old policy towards Oudh was resumed, and the judicial 
and revenue changes began to be introduced as earlier planned. 

Hastings’ position in England, however, weakened. North 
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wanted Hastings to be recalled and Clavering to be appointed in his 
place. In May 1 776 the Directors also agreed to the proposal . by 
a majority of one vote. Court of Propi letors, however, defled both 
Lord North and the Directors and Hastings could not be recalled. 
In desperation. Hastings himself offered to resign, and in June 1 777 
it was learnt that the offer had been accepted, and Clavering appoint- 
ed to succeed him. Before, however, Hastings actually laid down 
his oilice. Clavering “.summoned a Council. ..in his own name, took 
the oath as Governor-General, called on Hastings to yield up the 
keys of the Fort and Treasuries, and commanded the troops m Fort 
William and the neighbouring stations to obey no orders except his 
own.” Hastings felt insulted, promptly withdrew his offer to resign, 
and issued counter-orders to the aimy and the civil officers not to 
recognise Clavering. He also made un appeal to the Supreme Court, 
which decided in his favour and his enemy was thus vanquished. 

Shortly after, Cla\ Cl mg fell ill, and on 29 August 1 777 he died, 
giving much relief to the Governor-General who had now to deal with 
the opposition only of Francis. Hastings struck a compromise with the 
latter under w'hich he conceded some of his demands m return for 
a promise of his support in the Council. The compromise, hov/ever, 
failed and the quarrel between the two descended to a duel in which 
an exchange of shots followed. Francis was wounded by ^ bullet, 
and a few months after this he sailed away to England. Hastings 
was thus left free to handle the Maralha war, which had started once 
again, and other matters as he wished. 

In tl/c unhappy sloiy of hostilities between the Goscinor- 
Ocncial and liis Council, one needs try lo find out the moral grounds 
for the pvisiiion neither of Hastings nor his opponents. We already 
had sufficient to say about Ins principles and policy in the preceding 
pages, and will ha\e an opportunity lo say a few words once again 
when he rein es to England. But about his opponents, we might 
take .in opportunity to say that though thcic must have been merits 
in the views and policy on the state-matters they wanted to adopt, 
their personal behaviour left muv.h to be desiied and it is difficult to 
say who piovokcd whom. 

SUPREME COUNCIL AND IHL SUPKhME COURT 

Hastings also had to face some troubles at the hands of the 
Supicme Court of Judicature set up by the Regulating Act. The 
provisions with regard lo the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
wcie vague. Tor instance, all the persons employed by the Company 
directly or indirectly, were placed under the Court's jurisdiction, and 
the Cou!i interpreted it to mean that the zamindars who collected 
revenues fiom the ryots being in a way the servants of the state were 
answerable lo it for what they did. This was, however, denied by 
the Governor-General and Council, but the Supreme Court paid no 
heed to their views. It started hearing appeals against the decisions 
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of the rcveniie courts, with the result that the revenue machineiy 
began to sufler from tlLla> jn the c'Cv-uiion i>f then polic\. and mane 
otliei tioubles lollowed 

Impej. the Chicf-J list ice of the Supicinc (\>uii had been a 
class-fello'v of Ilasiings, and the two tiicd lo soil out then ditfeien- 
ces. but once in the absence of th- C hiel JiistKe tiom Calcutta Justice 
Hyde precipitated the mat tei by 'ssumg the wit of Habeas C'orpus 
against the Raja of Kosiioiu. the crvmg of \v Inch w is avoided by 
the defendant w'ho v'onccaled h'mse'f The (n'vemoi (jeneial cc nsult- 
ing the Advocatc-Gencial, asked tlic RaiC not to submit to the 
couit’s luiisdiction and issued a general in. lihcation to the effect 
that the /amindais wt'c bt.>oid the coim s luiisdiction This 
incensed the Couit uiidcr whose oideis a s„c‘iiT s ollkc’i i.ith a few 
sailors sct(Uesieicd the Ra|a s piopcil\ and p.icki'd aua\ li idol as 
if it were an oidiitaiy aiu L ol domestic use "^Ii' Govcinoi-Ciencral 
and his Council letahated h> irdeiing a pail> <1 sepoy ' to cs.oil 
the iiTscieants back to CiLuf i .md loos inca mcs to piotcci other 
/amindais jga nsi the oioeis ol the sOU>» 1 he urt i ued summons 
11 ' the name of the Siipicine ( < inu 1 'tself v li ch the I itiei did not 
obey 


In Gct'^bci I 7S0 Hastings met linpey am' a keel mm to avccpt 
the office of the Pics'deni cT ife Sadai Dvsan \dalat in addition 
to hi> own post, ag<iiiist a fned annual payni'm The Chief Justice 
agreed und the dupute was disposed ol I ci tins both Impcw and 
Hastmgb were hitci on blamea as havng given and accepted a bn be 

lMPt\CHMLNf AND I SI IMA H 

Pciinng from India fK.-tin^s icachcu I ngiand on I < June I /8'v 
whcic he was gieclcd by In liiends and ’dmoeis bboitiv ifiei, 
howc'vci. Buikc 'Iceland his intention to bii.ig some chaigcs .n>.‘ins( 
the conducf ol Hastmg m liuiia Buike wa> s ud loha’cnecn 
mspiicd and helped by Pivlip T’ancis the cnen_> cl H. Mings, uho 
had all along been piepaun" to take Ins icvciige on him I he lust 
charge brought against Hastings in the Commons was against Ins 
policv of extirpatmg the innoteni and hcipic ss Romllas Ihechatgc* 
was, however defeated The sevimd chaigv against his ‘seventy’ 
towards Chait Smgh was earned bv t majoiityof39 votes The 
third charge legal ding the Begums ol Oiidh was also canted and 
Hastings was held guiltv 

It was now decided to impeach him in the ^ouit of the House 
of Lords where twenty charges weie forwarded against Hastings. The 
trial started on 12 February 1788 and look about seven ycais to end. 
Cowprr, an old whool friend of Hastings, who witnessed a pait ol 
the trial, wiote. 

Hastings ! I know thee young, and of a mind, 

while young, humane, conversable and kind; 
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Nor can 1 well believe thee — gentte then 

Now grown villain, and the worst of men.* 

Lord Cornwallis who had retired from India by then, gave evidence in 
his favour. He secured support from some other quarters as well, 
with the result that he ultimately won. 

The victory, however, cost Hastings heavily. Out of about 
£80,000 that he had been able to make in India, he spent more than 
£70,000 on his defence, lie appealed to the Government and the 
Company for a pension. The former turned a deaf ear, bu* the 
latter came to his rescue by fixing £4,000 per annum on him. His 
efforts that the pension should continue to his wife after his death 
failed, yet so long as he lived he spent his days in happiness. He 
died on 22 August 1818, at the ripe age of about 86. 

The achievements of Hastings in India were great. He was 
the first Governor-General of Bengal, and in every sphere of 
administration and foreign policy, it was he who laid the foundations 
on which later on, the superstructure of the British Empire in India 
was raised. 

We may conclude our account of him with the ^ords of 
Viscount Mersey : “Hastings was a scholar and somewhat of a 
dreamer who set no great value on money, but he v/as a man of 
exalted aims and of dogged tenacity and courage. Half of his adult 
life was spent in India in the centre of affairs of stress and war, and 
for ten years he was the efl’ective luler of all the British possessions 
heif. In some ways Ins code of conduct was lax. but he had a 
definite policy both in war and peace. He was determined to forte 
his European and native opponents to yield and his English subor- 
dinates to be honest, and in both aims he succeeded to a large extent. 
He it was who really founded the British syNiem of administration and 
finance in the Indian Empiic.”-* 


1. Edward Gillial, op. cit , p ft*. 

2. Mersey, ci/., p. 20 
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Haidar AH and the First Two 
Anglo-Mysore Wars 


Born at Budikote in 1 722, Haidar Ali was the son of Fateh 
Muhammad, a petty jagirdar and military officer who was killed in a 
fight in 1728, leaving behind Haidar (who was then only 6), his elder 
brother Shahbaz and iheir widowed mo'her to be persecuted at the 
hands of Abbas Quli, a son of Nawab Dargah Quii Khan of Sira. 
Haidar Sahib, a nephew of Fateh Muhammad, who was a military 
officer of the Mysore government helped Shahbaz to gel a service in 
the Mysore army just when his family was almost destitute, and thus 
helped it get a footing. By this time, however, about ten years had 
lapsed since the death of his father, and Haidar grew up into a com- 
pletely illiterate young man who, like his brother, entered inlo 
military service of Mysore and started his career. 

Haidar had the qualities of a daring nature and was not only 
swift. but also intellectually alert ; and was capable of taking oppor- 
tunities as they offered themselves. The ruling prince of Mysore, 
Chikka Krishnaraja, being a nincompoop, the Mysore government 
at the time was in the hands of two brothers, Devraj and Nanjaraj 
who usurped all power, but could not save the state from the vortex 
of rivalry between the Maratbas and the Ni7am. Haidar Ali’s 
opportunity came in 1750 when Nawr Jang, whom the Mysore 
government supported in the war of succession after the death of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, the Nizam, was suddenly murdered. At the head 
of about 600 men, Haidar was then in attendance on Nasir Jang, 
together with the other troops of Mysore. He benefited from the 
confusion sudden iv created, and dispossessed the rebels of about 
three-fourths of the wealth of the murdered prince that they were 
carrying away, and in this way suddenly became rich. With the help 
of this wealth, he slowly climbed into power and not only displaced 
the usurpers, but also, by force, fraud or cajolery, won the confi- 
dence of the army, as we// as of the ruler himself. He made several 
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conquests in the name of the Mj sore king, but till the enuofhis 
career he never thought of appropriating the office of king to himself. 

THE FIRST MYSORE WAR 1767-69 
The Circumstances 

The circun.'tances leading to the First Mysore War make an 
interesting rcedii.g. By 1760 Haidar Ali had almost consolidated his 
authority in Mysore, in which he had been supported by the French, 
with the result that due to the Seven Years’ War in Europe when 
hostilities broke out between the English and the French in the 
Deccan, Lally requested Haidar to help him with some troops to 
bring provisions to Pondichery which was under siege. Haidar .Mi 
supplied them 4,000 horse for the purpo>e, but before he could make 
any impiict on the .Anglo-French hostihlie.s, his opponent-, in Mysore 
got svimc help from the Maralhas and suddenly attacked him obliging 
him to Bee to Bang.'iluie. This happened on 12 August P60 and it 
was not before May 1761 that he recovered his position. By then 
the French c.iuse was doomed beyond recovery. 

'flic Ficnch influence in the court of Haidai Ali coMtinued to 
increase. "Haidar had the reputation of being closely united to the 
ficnch and he is said to have given protection and galheied the 
sc.iUcrcd remnants of the French nation in India."* 

The other causes that descioped bitterncs- betvseen Haidar and 
the Btitish were, the shcltci that the former gave to Mahphu? Khan, 
the elder brother and a staunch enemy of Muhammad All who was 
under British protection and with whom, also, Haidai had some 
tcintorial di-.putcs concerning the distiicts of Karu'. L'ttamapalaiyam, 
Virup,ikshi etc. He also gave sersicc to Raja Sahib, a son of Chanda 
Sahib which was bound to be disliked by the British On the 
other hand the British cantoned ihcir troops at Vellore which svas a 
^oii'tant soifce of initatior to Haidar. 

Eaily in 1766 Haidar All attacked the Malabar country where 
some powers allied to the British appealed to them for help. The 
matter was at the time discussed between the governments of Bombay 
and Madras, and although ♦hey did not decide on any immediate 
action with regard to it, they did* glow apprehensive with regard to 
Haidar's designs. 

Before however, the hostilities between the two powers came 
to the open. Haidar Ali who had a due regard for the British courage 
and resourcefulness, offered to have a friendly alliance with them 
which he believed would be of mutual help in their respective Icrri- 
toi lal ambitions. He thus wrote to his representative in 1766 ; “I 


1. Sinba, N.K., Haidar Ali, p. 62. 
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have got a large force. The English have the same. If both be 
united, the Mog illians and the Marathas can do nothing. If there 
be an occasion on thai side my troops will go to their s^ssistance and 
if on my side their troops will come to my assistance. Mention this 
to the Governor and if he is of the same opinion and if the gentlemen 
of the Council agree thereto the settling. It cannot be man aged by a 
correspondence of letters for which reason you should bring a proper 
gentlemen and a letter under the seal of the seven Councillors. The 
mutual faith was, however, lacking and the proposed friendship never 
materialised. 

In the meanwhile, there were rumours that Haidar Ali was 
trying to enter into an alliance with Nizam Ali to march into 
Carnatic. This incensed the British and they decided to steal a 
march on him by winning Nizam Ali over to their side. In this they 
were a success and on 12 November 1766 a treaty was signed between 
them and the Nizam which sprung a great surprise on Haidar who 
began to apprehend a concerted attack which actually did take place 
soon after. Madhav Rao was already an ally of the Nizam and was 
busy plundering some of the Mysore territories. 

Haidar Ali, however, did not lose heart. He himself was a past 
master in diplomacy. He knew that the friendship among the three 
powers against him was only a marriage of convenience which could 
be broken as easily as it had taken place. He sent some presents to 
the Nizam and approached him through some mutual friends, with 
the result that the latter was soon detached from the British. He was 
also able to conclude a separate treaty with Madhav Rao who now 
withdrew from his territories after receiving an amount of Rs. 35 
lakhs. 


The British thus were isolated and their position became ridi- 
culous. Not only were they weakened by the desertion of their 
faithless allies, but also their enemy Haidar became more formidable 
when the Nizam combined with him and they delivered an attack on 
the territories of the Nawab of Arcot. 

The War 

As Haidar and the Nizam entered the Carnatic, they devastated 
its territories far and wide. The news service of the British being 
weak, they could noi regularly get information with regard to the 
enemy's movements till they suddenly heard that Kaveripatnam was 
besieged. Colonel Smith, the senior most army officer at Madras at 
the time had only a small number of troops under his command. 
Therefore, instead of going to the relief of Kaveripatnam, he marched 
to Trinomali where he hoped Wood’s division from Trichinopoly 

1. Military Consultations, vol. 24, 1766. p. 213, quoted by Sinha, op. cit., p. 64. 
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would join. Haidar learning of the movements of Smith marched 
after him determined to cut his small army to pieces at Changama, 
on the way. where a severe battle took place in which the British 
suffered 20 killed and 150 wounded, while Haidar and Nizam paid 
with 1500 killed or wounded. In its final results, however, the battle 
rc.maincd indecisive, and Smith continued his march, though 
constantly harassed by the enemy from a distance. 

As planned. Wood who had not yet tasted a fight with the con- 
federates, joined Smith at 1 nnomali and Haidar failed to prevent a 
junction. Here the British began to wait for an opportunity to 
grapple with the opponents at close quarters. The opportunity was 
foolish'y given by the confederate army on the 2b Septemter 1 767 
when It advanced against the British camp. There was a hill between 
the two armies which was in the British possession. The British army 
moved out of their encampment, the Mysoreans thinking that they 
were retreating. But they wcie surprised when they moved by one 
side of ihc hill and suddenly came face to face with the British who 
were advancing towards them. The Biitish, however, could not take 
much advantage of their superior position because of the lack of 
cavalry and Hu'dar rode oft without suffering a heavy loss. After 
this the Ni/am deserted Haidar. The rainy season having set in, the 
British retired to their cantonments, as Haidar also did. 

tarly in November 1767. the hostilities vyere resumed when 
Haidar captured Tirupatlur. \’enyambadi and .^mbur All these 
place.s, however, were soon recovered by the British and Haidar All 
marched away to Bangalore. In the meanwhile the Nizam who had 
separated from Haidar Ali, was speculating on the outcome of his 
early success, but when the British dislodged Mysoreans from one 
place alter another, he turned towards them and finally signed a 
treaty with the Madras government on 22 March 1768, one of the 
articles of which read : “ Asaf Jah recognises Haidar Naik as a rebel 
and Usurper and as such divests him of and revokes from him all 
sanads, power and distinctions conferred by him or any other suba 
of the Deccan.” 

Soon after signing the treaty with the Nizam, the British entered 
into an offensive. The Bombay government sent its forces by sea 
and by land and started capturing Haidar All's territories on the 
Maiabar coast Soon Mangalore fell before them and they also 
captured a major part of Haidar's fleet. Tipu, Haidar's son, moved 
to recover Mangalore, and Haidar also leaving behind Makhdum 
Saheb at Bangalore, marched from the eastern to the w'estern part of 
the peninsula like a hurricane, Mangalore was recovered, and the 
British were forced to retreat in panic on 1 1 May, out into the sea. 

In the meanwhile, preparatory to the siege of Bangalore, British 
deciding to cut off supplies from the south. Wood marched thither 
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and occupied several places such as Salem, Atur, Namakkal, Satya- 
mangalam and Coimbatore. Colonel Campbell occupied Venkatamri 
and Mulbagal. 

On 20 June 1768, the main British army under Smith marched 
from Krishnagiri. Wood having subjugated the south marched to 
join him whereafter both would move towards Bangalore. Haidar 
who had arrived at Bangalore, moved out to prevent the junction, 
but failed. The British army now assembled at K.olar and efforts 
began to be made to prevent Haidar from returning to Bangalore. 
At this juncture Haidar wrote to Smith offering to conclude peace, 
but the Madras government forwarded some strict conditions such 
as the reimbursement of the whole expenditure of war which Haidar 
could not accept, and he now entered the war with courage born out 
of desperation, and fell on Mulbagal which he captured. “Rarely 
have rapacity and extortion met with a prompter punishment." 
writes Malleson. “Driven to bay, the wild and untutored genius 
asserted itself. From the recovery of Mulbagal began the series of 
successes ending in the triumph of Haidar Ali.”^ Wood marched to 
recover Mulbagal, and a battle followed in which Haidar fought with 
determination and foiled the British design, though he lost 1.000 of 
his men as against 250 of the British, killed or wounded. 

Th’ British forces withdrew to Kolar from where Smith was 
recalled and the command was left in the hands of Wood in whom 
they had greater faith. But this decision of the Madras government 
proved unfortunate. Haidar inflicted severe losses on Wood at Hosur, 
and then at Arlier. Madras learnt its lesson, recalled Wood and 
appointed Smith once again to take charge. But before Smith could 
resume his duties in January 1769, Haidar recovered every fort In 
the southern country that Wood had occupied, and in addition 
occupied Karur. 

Haidar was at 1 nnomali when Smith commenced his march 
after him. But the former deluded him at one station after another, 
and the latter lost track till suddenly Haidar was found between 
Madras and Smith's forces, in a position from where he could dictate 
his terms on the presidency. 

Treaty 

The treaty was concluded on 4 April 1769 under which (1) the 
two sides mutually restored their conquered territories, with the 
exception of Karur and its adjoining areas which remained with 
Haidar. (2) If either of the two parties was attacked by its enemies, 
the other was to come to its support ; and (3) the stores at Kolar 
were surrendered to Haidar in lieu of his ships captured by Bombay. 

1. Mallcsons, TAe Decisive Battle of India, pp. 220-221. 
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Among the causes that were responsible for the failure of the 
British, one was the dishonesty and overbearing attitude of the 
Madras Council. It was dishonest, for it forcibly took away oxen 
on hire, reported them dead after some time, and charged the full 
price on the Company's accounts. This alienated the people who 
would not part with iheir beasts. Consequently, all through the war 
the army complained of insuflicient supplies, and at least on one 
occasion Smith threatened to resign on this account. 

The overbearing attitude of the Council was exhibited in the 
impossible demands that it forwarded to Haidar when earlier he 
offered to conclude peace. It failed to sci/c an opportunity which did 
not come its way again. 

Constituted of the civilians whose only aim in life seemed to 
make legal and illegal gains and amass wealth, the Council often 
interfered in military matters where it should ha\c left every- 
thing to the superior army olliccrs who worked in the field. Its 
obnoMOiis interference in the appointments of the field deputies, 
for in.stance, invited the piotest of Smith who was removed from the 
command as a consequence. 

Another reason resulting in Haidar's success was his wiperio- 
rity in the cavalry which gave him mobility in the battle-field that the 
British envied. Haidar made full use ot this superiority and gave 
swift blows to the British which paralysed their defences. Haidar's 
personal intrepidity, firmness and keen intellectual grasp of the whole 
business of war also deserves an appreciation. The swiftness with 
which he moved and interposed himself between Smith's forces and 
Madras proved in him a seasoned general. Nor should one fail to 
remember the Euiopean training and discipline that he secured for 
his men by employing French officers in his army. If the Indians 
lighting for the British could win them laurels, why could not they 
fighting under him do the same. Flaidar understood the reality and 
ti led to defeat the British by their own methods. The poor news 
service of the enemy also came to his help, but for which he could 
not have been able to steal a march on Smith and dictate his terms. 

Be that as it may. the Direcloia were .stunned as a result of the 
British failure, and significantly commented while condemning the 
Governor of Madras ; “The several powers of India, whose dread 
of our name and arm had contributed, in a great measure, to our 
prosperity and security, have seen terms of peace dictated to our 
Governor of Fort St. George, by a country power, at the gates of 
Madras." 

“Flaidar is said to have ordeied a caricature to be made, repre- 
senting the Governor and his Council kneeling before him. Haidar was 
shown holding Di one by the nose depicted as an elephant’s trunk, 
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pouring guineas and pagodas. Smith also was in this pictuie, 
holding the treaty in his hand and breaking the sword in two.”^ 

THE SECOND MYSORE WAR UNDER WARREN 
HASTINGS 1780-84 

The First Mysore War ended by the treaty of 1769 and Haidar 
Ali had hoped that peace thus established with the British would last. 
But this was not to be. The causes for friction began to appear 
immediately after 1 769, and in 1 780 started the Second Mysore War 
which had not yet ended when Haidar himself died. 

The second article of the treaty of 1 769 had laid down that in 
case "either of the contracting parties shall be attacked they shall 
from their respective countries, mutually assist each other to drive the 
enemy out." Haidar Ali had naturally hoped that the British would 
remain faithful to this provision, and when m 1770 he was attacked 
by the Marathas he requested their help. The English, however, 
temporised till he was completely defeated in 1771 and in June 1772 
accepted the treaty dictated to him by the Marathas. 

Haidar Ali was disillusioned, but still hoped the British would 
come round and in 177.1 renewed his efforts to procure their friend- 
ship and assistance. The revenue and resources of the Carnatic, howe- 
ver, being with the Nawab of that place, he (Nawab) rather insisted 
on the British joining the Nizam and the Marathas to bring about 
Haidar’s ruin. The evil influence that the Nawab of Arcot exercised 
over the British further alienated Haidar who now “atondoned all 
hopes of contracting a firm alliance with the English, and, although 
he maintained a semblance of friendship for u time, he felt that his 
own security necessitated his seeking support elsewhere."* 

In 1770 Haidar had signed a treaty with Bombay under which 
the British established a factory at Onore and got the exclusive right 
to purchase sandal wood and pepper on the Malabar coast, in return 
for which they would supply war material to him when needed. 
During his war with the Marathas, Haidar Ali repeatedly request- 
ed for the supply of the military stores, but the Bombay authorities 
failed to fulfil the terms of the treaty which compelled him to turn to 
the French for help. 

Another event which precipitated the Second Mysore War was 
the British expedition to Mahe in March 1779 which lay on the 
Malabar coast over which Haidar ruled, though the port itself was 
a posse.ssion of the French. Haidar All was interested in Mahe 
because he imported his war material and other such requirements 
from Europe, through this port, and therefore after the outbreak of 

1. Sinha, op. cit., pp. 91 , 94. 

2. Bowring, Lewin B, HaUlar and Ttpu Stdtan, Delhi, 1%9, pp. 83*84. 
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hostilities between the English and the French in Europe, when the 
former after occupying Pondicherry in 1 779 turned to it he requested 
them to desist from the action. Later on when in opposition to 
his wishes the British attacked Mahe, Haidar helped the French to 
defend it, and when it fell, his flag was flying on the port 

Basalat Jang, a brother of the Nizam enjoyed ajagirwhich 
included Guntur, a territory that was to go to the British after the 
death of Basalat. as according to an agreement signed with the 
Nizam. Basalat Jang had certain contacts with the French which 
the British disliked, and persuaded him to farm out Guntur to them 
for life and dismiss the French m his service, to which he agreed 
and requested the British to send their troops to occupy that territory 
and to supplant the French troops in his court. The passage to 
Guntur, however, lay through the territories of Haidar and the Nizam 
andwithout seeking the permission of either and in the face of the 
opposition ol both, the British sent their troops t > secure their purpose 
This, besides increasing the bitterness ot Haidai. also alienated the 
Nizam. 

In the meanwhile, the British having taken up the cause of 
Raghoba for the oflice of Pcshwa at Poona alter the treaty of Surat 
signed in 1775, the Anglo-Maratha War commenced which made the 
Marathas anxious to secure the help of Haidat Ah against the British 
When Haidar lost all his hopes for a dependable alliance with the 
British, he was naturally happy at this chance and in 1 780 signed an 
agreement under which he secured great territorial advantages from 
the Marathas in return for his suppoit to their cause. Alter this 
agreement the Nizam was also approached who was already lesentful 
of the British on the episode of Guntur which, to his bitterness, 
after its occupation by the British had been let out to the Nawab of 
Arcot. A triple alliance was thus concluded and a plan was drawn 
up for a common action against the British 

Under the plan the Nizam was to invade the Sirkars. the 
Marathas would march on Berar, the northern and the central India, 
while Haidar would subjugate Madras and the southern India The 
French aid was also there, and thus the coalition organised against the 
British looked very formidable, though defections started right from 
the time the confederacy materialised The Nizam was detached by 
Hastings through the restoration ot Guntur, and by some presents sent 
to him, though Anally, he did not |oin the British to hght against 
Haidar. 

The War 

Haidat All was determined to teach the Biitish a lesson. He 
collected a huge army, about 83,000 strong, at Bangalore Muham- 
mad All, the Nawab of Arcot, warned the British but the 
British intelligence was weak, and they took no action till 1t was 
reported that Haidar was burning villages only about nine miles away 
from Madras. 
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Haidar AH had set out from Seringapatam on 28 May, 1780. 
and after collecting his men at Bangalore he attacked one place after 
another and captured Porto Novo, Conjeeveram, Trinomali Chetput, 
Ami, etc., and on 20 August he was before Arcot preparing to besiege 
it. It was at this stage only that Munro appeared and compelled 
him to raise the siege. By this time, however, much had been lost, 
and the initiative lay with Haidar. It was decided that Baillie should 
march to Conjeeveram where Munro would meet him and then they 
would offer the enemy a battle. The former reached Vengal from 
where he marched to Perambaukam on his way to Conjeeveram. 
But on 6 September he was attacked at Perambaukam by Tipu whom 
he was able to beat off. Munro who was only about IS miles from 
there, instead of marching to join Bailiie where he was, he sent him 
a reinforcement under Fletcher and himself remained behind to 
protect Conjeeveram. This was an unfortunate decision. Baillie 
joined by Fletcher, had now about four thousand sepoys with whom 
he commenced his march again, but was attacked from all sides with 
the result that his troops lost all formation. He prepared to surrender 
and waved a white handkerchief, but seeing that hre from his side 
had not jet completely stopped, Haidar's troops pushed ahead. 
Fletcher was killed. Baillie, a wounded man, was taken prisoner, while 
within four hours for which the battle lasted, his army almost ceased 
to exist. 

Haidar, however, for reasons best known to him, did not march 
after Munro who quietly retreated and reached Madras safely. Had 
the Mysoreans at this time marched to Madras, they might have 
taken it. But they lost the opportunity. 

The news of the disaster reached Calcutta, “It was a fortunate 
thing”, writes Bowring, “that British interests in India had at this 
time been confided to Warren Hastings, and that his master spirit 
controlled their destiny.”* He picked up nearly sixty-years old Sir 
Eyre Coote who had to his credit a high reputation, and sent him to 
Madras with all the men and money that he could collect and with 
orders suspending the Governor of Madras. 

In the meanwhile, Haidar renewed the siege of Arcot which 
capitulated on 3 November. By the middle of March, 1781 several 
other important places fell before Haidar, and he now besieged Tiagur. 
Coote reorganising the forces which numbered 8,000 horse and the 
same number foot, together with 62 pieces of cannon, took the field, 
but was almost confined to Cuddalore, for he had to remain on the 
coast to receive his supplies. Occasionally, however, he moved out. 
On 1 6 June thus he marched on Cbidarobaran, but had to retreat to 
Porto Novo after suffering some losses. He was preparing to march 
ahead again, when Haidar suddenly placed himself betw^ Porto 
Novo and Cuddalore and Coote had to give him an immediate battle 

1. Bowriog Lewin, B., op. r//.. p. 9J. 
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lest he should fortify his position aud completely cut him off from 
the base. The battle lasted for about four hours again, in which 
the British suffered less than SOO killed or wounded, while Haidar 
lost more than 3,000 and retreated. This victory gave a new turn to 
the war, and the British prestige was restored. 

Haidar, however, was not yet completely vanquished. He 
retreated and was joined at Arcot by Tipu who had raised the siege 
of Wandiwash as the British approached it. In the meanwhile, the 
Porto Novo victory and the retreat of Haidar gave Coote some 
freedom of movement. Shortly after he was joined by Pearse, and 
though he was yet very much short of provisions and transport, he 
now determined to give Haidar a defeat in the field and get Carnatic 
evacuated. The enemy gave him a chance in the plains of Ticollam 
where a battle inflicted a loss of 2,000 men on Haidar, while Coote 
lost only 420. Due to the shortage of provisions, however, Coote 
failed to take full advantage of the victory, and withdrawing to 
Madras he resigned in protest. He was. however, persuaded to 
continue,' and take on Haidar suddenly and unawares at Sholinghur on 
27 September 1781, where one more defeat shattered Haidar’s 
presti^ and his supporters began to desert. 

The war, however, still dragged on. The British were strong 
at sea, and so long as that was so, no stronghold of the British such 
as that of Madras could be taken. Efforts of Haidar against them 
were, therefore, only to wear them out. An action between the two 
sides took place at the Veracundalore pass which was again incon- 
clusive. At Annagudi, Braithwaite with his 2,500 foot and 1,300 
horse was surrounded by Tipu who destroyed a large number of the 
enemy and took Braithwaite himself a prisoner. This was a great 
blow to the British, yet it was not capable of destroying their power, 
and Haidar now grew rather weary of war. He saw a ray of hope 
when a powerful French fleet under M. de Suffren appeared early in 
1782, off the Coromandel coast. Some naval actions followed 
between the British and the French, but they all remained incon- 
clusive, just as the battle on land fought at Arni on 2 June 1 782 was. 

In the meanwhile, the Marathas signed peace with the British 
at Salbai on 17 May. The British were now free to deal with 
Haidar more effectively. But the war was still going on when Haidar 
died in December 1782. Tipu, who succeeded Haidar, continued 
the hostilities, but in 1783 when the British concluded peace with the 
French in Europe and the latter also withdrew their support, Tipu 
was left alone, though his arrogance in no way lessened. It was in 
these circumstances that both the sides decided to conclude peace 
and the Treaty of Mangalore was signed in 1 784 by the Madras 
authorities on behalf of the British. The terms of the treaty were 
not liked by Hastings who saw in them the humiliation of the 
British. 
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Under this treaty Tipu agreed to evacuate Carnatic, while the 
British were to vacate ail the Mysore territories occupied during the 
war. The British demand for exclusive trade rights in Mysore were 
rejected, and thus peace was restored. 


Before closing this chapter, a few words regarding the general 
character of Haidar seem necessary. Speaking of his military 
qualities writes. Bowring ; “Haidar was a born soldier, an excellent 
rider, and skilful alike with his sword and his gun. Tiained by early 
habits to active exertion, he could undergo great fatigue without 
suffering from it, and when at the head of hi.s troops. he was reckless 
of personal danger, thus stimulating the courage of his followers.’** 
The courage, determination and resourcefulness that the British 
found in Haidar in their military campaigns against him. was some- 
thing rare that they had come across in this country earlier. It was 
unfor'unatc that Haidar had no strong navy to suppoit him in the 
naval warfaie without w'hich it was impossible to defeat the British 
completely. His allies the French, the Ni/am and the Marathas, 
were all opportunists who could be relied upon only for intrigues 
and selfishness, qualities which Haidar himself possessed in an 
ample measure. “Perhaps his most remarkable characteristic was 
the celerity with which he made forced marches on various occasions, 
always with a successful result, feats which could only have been 
pcrfoimed by a man who was both hardy and daring.”® 

As an administrator, says N.K. Sinha, “Haidar was an all 
powerful autocrat. But he was not an innovating ruler. He generally 
followed the established practices also the local customs and laws 
of each region under his sway.’*’ He himself worked hard resting 
only for six hours and be knew how to get cllicient work from those 
who worked under him. The estimated total revenue of Haidar was 
about two crore thirty-seven lakh rupees per annum which he was 
always planning to enhance. But the major part of it was spent only on 
military activities, w'hilc for the welfare of the people he had neither 
the time, nor money. 

Haidar was condemned by his enemies as a usurper of power, 
but it goes :o his credit that the Hindu dynasty which previously 
ruled Mysore, still continued at the head of the government, though 
only in name. Haidar knew that he could not peacefully rule till he 
conciliated his Hindu .subjects, and exhibited his remarkable religious 
toleration by continuing the images of Shiva, the Hindu god and his 
consort Parvati, on one side of the coin that he struck. This was 
in contrast to the intolerant bigotry of his son Tipu who revived the 

1. Bowling, op. cii., p. 107. 

2. pp. 107*108. 

3. Sinha, Haidar AH, p. 233. 
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old practice of religious persecutions establishing terror in the terri- 
tories he ruled. Often when Haidar set out on a military expedition, 
Brahmins decided for him an auspicious date, and though Muslims 
predominated in his army for obvious reasons, his best civil servants 
came only from among the Hindus. 

Gleig writes : “The Mysore government is the most simple and 
despotic monarchy in the world, in which every department, civil 
and military, possesses the regularity and system communicated to 
it by the genius of Haidar and in which all pretensions derived from 
high birth being discouraged, all independent thiefs and zamindars 
being subjugated or extirpated, justice severely and impartially ad- 
ministered, a numerou:> and well-disciplined army kept up and almost 
every department of trust of consequence conferred on men raised 
from obscurity, gives the government a vigour hitherto unexampled 
in India.” ^ 


1. GIeit,G.R., Memoirs of Warren Hastings, i, pp, 84«85. Also see Sinha, op. 
cit., p. 238. 
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Marquess Cornwallis 1786-1793 


Born on 31 December 1738 in Governor Square, London, in a 
family of Irish origin, 2nd Earl and 1st Marquess Charles Cornwallis 
was the eldest son of 5th Lord and 1st Earl Charles. His mother 
Elizabeth was the daughter of 2nd Viscount Townshend. Cornwallis 
was educated of Eton, and being commissioned as ensign in 1st Guards 
in 1756, he got his training at the Military Academy at Turin, be- 
came a M.P. in 1759 and a member of the House of Lords in 1762 
when he succeeded his father as 2nd Earl. He was married in 1768 
to Jemina, a daughter of Colonel James Jones and worked in several 
important posts till 1776 when he became major-general. He fought 
in America where he got distinction in several actions till he had to 
capitulate at Yorktown in October 1781. Pitt, however, had high 
regards for him, and sent l>im in 1 785 to Silesia in order to meet 
Frederick the Great on a mission, and shortly after persuaded him to 
accept the office of the Governor-General of Bengal. 

Before his arrival in India, the preliminary lines on which the 
administrative structure of this country was to evolve had almost all 
been drawn up by Warren Hastings. He brought certain broad 
instructions from the Directors on how to remove certain existing 
faults in the system and how to evolve it a step further. Of the differ- 
ent reforms he introduced, one was the introduction of the permanent 
system of land revenue in Bengal. 

SYSTEM OF LAND REVENUE IN BENGAL 

Conditions wben Cornwallis Arrived 

Warren Hastings retired from India on 9 February 1785 
and it was not before September 1786 that Cornwallis took 
charge in Bengal. In the intervening period Maepherson acted 
as the Governor-General and during his time it was decided 
to send back the Collectors once again to districts which were 
reorganised and reduced only to diirty-five. This amounted to 
decoitralisation and going tx^k to the old position of 1772-73, 
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which the Directors themselves approved in a despatch of September 
1 785. The district Collectors thus appointed were not only to collect 
revenues but also to make a settlement. 

The Committee of Revenue of four members set up in 1781 
was reconstituted and named Board of Revenue to be presided over 
by a member of the Governor-General’s Council who was to be its 
fifth member. And in July 1 786, a new post of Chief Sberisiadar 
was created to collect revenue records and information from the 
Qanungos and break their monopoly in this regard. 

The zamindars, where they had not been replaced in 1 772 when 
land was farmed out for five years to the highest bidders, continued 
in an anomalous position in which though originally only revenue 
farmers, now they claimed proprietary rights on land and wanted 
compensation where they were dispossessed of their existing position. 
They, as we have already discussed in the preceding chapter, occu- 
pied a hereditary position, collected revenue from the ryots, kept one- 
tenth of it to themselves and paid nine-tenths to the state. In the 
time of Warren Hastings, Francis had advocated a permanent settle- 
ment with the zamindars to bring about a stability in thj system 
while the Governor-General supported by Harwell wanted to settle 
them only for a life or two. When the five-year settlement came 
to end in 1 777, the Directors decided in favour of a yearly settle- 
ment till a permanent solution was arrived at. The discussion in the 
meanwhile continued. 

By 1 780 England was full of the adherents of the views of Francis 
who himself went back in that year and issued several revenue pam- 
phlets in this connection. The treatment of Chait Singh at the hands 
of Hastings resulted in the revolt of the zamindars of Bihar, and in 
England the opinion was maturing that they should be placated and 
converted into a loyal class of supporters of the British rule. Pitt's 
India Act was passed in 1 784 which advocated permanent settlement 
and expressed a bias in favour of the zamindars, but with regard to 
which no step had been taken so far. 

The condition of the ryots continued to be as pitiable as ever. 
They had friends neither among the Indian officials nor those of the 
Company. The Collectors had been reappointed to the distiicts, 
but their duties with regard to them were vague. 


Under Cornwallis 

In these circumstances Cornwallis came to India with instruc- 
tions from the Directors to settle with the zamindars a moderate 
rate which should be regularly and punctually collected. The ryots in 
this way were completely eliminated. The Board of Revenue was 
headed by Sir John SSiore who by the time Cornwallis arrived, had 
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collected sufficient practical experieice in the levenue matters. The 
Chief Shenstadar. James Grant, was developing close acquaintance 
with the revenue lecordsand in due course of time possessed a rich 
theoretical knowledge which could be helpful to Cornwallis. Among 
the other important and experienced officers whose sei vices were at 
the disposal of the new Governor-General, wcic Charles Stuart, Dun- 
can and Sir William Jones. 

Before arriving at a final solution of the pioblem of levenuc 
settlement, the early refoims introduced by Cornwallis with the help 
of these officers included (1) fuither reduction of the number ot 
districts from 35 to 23, for the sake of economy. (2) The levenue 
and ludicial duties were combined once again when the Collectois 
already appointed in the districts were asked also to administei civil 
ju>tice. Later on some poweis of ciiminal justice were also 
transferred to them. In civil jusiia* the Collectois weic to be assisted 
by the Indian Registrars who were authorised to dispose of cases upto 
the value of Rs. 200. 

In oidei to remove corruption, the salary lates of the Collectors 
were enhanced from Rs. 200 to 1,500 per month, and in addition 
they weie to enjoy a commission on the collections they made which 
exceeded their regular salaries considerably. The powers of the 
Collectors weie defined and added to in 1788 and again in 1790. 

The yeaily settlements introduced in 1777 weie peimiitcdto 
continue till Coinwalh'- studied the whole mattei and decided on 
some permanent scheme As the lequiied infoimation was gatheied, 
and initial changes made, now a regular discussion started with 
regard to the system of levcnuc settlement. 

Two schools of thought enieigcd, one led by James Giant, the 
Chief Shenstadar, whose lesearchcs into the lecords piosed that the 
zamindars had no htu\ standi They could be consideitd neither 
the owners of land nor state otllcials connected with the collection 
of land revenue. James Grant was of the opinion that a long term 
settlement instead of a permanent one should be made, and that the 
State should be considered the real ovvnei of land with powers to 
raise its revenue demands fiom its tenants to any extent. 

On the other hand, the second school of thought was led by 
John Shore who had practical knowledge of the system and refused 
to consider the zamindars as meie squatters, lie wanted the zamin- 
dars to be considered as the proprietois of land and the State 
demand to be based on the theory of contract under which it could 
not be raised beyond a certain limit. He favoured a long term 
settlement with them which would give them an inducement to 
develop their lands and add to the prosperity of the State. He did not 
favour a permanent settlement, for he thought the revenue machinery 
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of the State was just in its infancy, and the knowledge so far 
collected did not entitle them to make any permanent commitments. 

Cornwallis agreed with John Shore, but refused to admit that 
they had not yet collected sufficient information to entitle them to a 
permanent settlement with the zamindars. Himself an English land- 
lord, he wanted to create a class of zamindars which should form 
the backbone of the State. The broad instructions he had brought 
from the Directors, and the provisions of the Parliament’s Act of 
1784 in this connection, encouraged him towards this direction and 
in 1 790 he introduced a decennial settlement with the zamindars, 
which as he announced, was likely to be made permanent. The 
matter in the meanwhile was referred to the Directors, and their 
sanction having been received, in 1 793 the existing settlement was 
made permanent. 

Permanent settlement of Land Revenue in Bengal, 1793 

(1) The settlement was made with the zamindars who were 
given proprietary rights over land with the condition that in case of 
a defalcation, a part of their land could be disposed of by the Str*e 
to realise its dues (2) The State being relieved of all ownership rights, 
it could not claim any feudal dues such as the succession fee. (3) The 
rates fixed with the zamindars were double the rates that obtained 
in 1765, on the plea that the permanent settlement would not entitle 
the State to any share in the future increase of production and pros- 
perity. (4) All judicial powers were taken away from the zamindars 
and (5) they were made free in their relations with the ryots on the 
condition that they would give them pattas. If a zamindar violated 
a patta given to his ryot, the latter had the right to go to a court of 
law against him. 

1 he permanent system thus introduced had its merits as well 
as demerits. Among the merits one may count, (1) that the 
system introduced by Cornwallis was no hasty measure. The matter 
had been discussed in the time of Hastings: it had been discussed 
among the Directors and in the Parliament. Pitt, the Prime Minister, 
Dundas the President of the Board of Control and many other states- 
men of the time gave their blessings to it. (2) As a result of this sys- 
tem the income of the State was considerably increased, as the rates 
fixed were double the rates that obtained in 1765. (3) Yet the expen- 
diture involved in periodical settlements, and on the army of officials 
constantly kept busy in the revenue matters, was now considerably 
cut down. (4) The Company officers could now sit calmly in content- 
ment, for cultivation or no cultivation, the tax once fixed had to 
be paid, and the Company was sure of its annual income, and of the 
lime It would acetue and be realised. (5) The Company in India was 
short in supply of experienced and trained officers. The permanent 
l«ttlemenf relieved a large number of them to be available for other 
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duties, and the Company could now give serious attention to the 
administrative reforms in the country, 

(6) The zamindars, whether they had any locus standi or not. 
were at the time the only people who counted in the society. The 
ryots had no voice, and an organised class of intellectuals had yet 
to take its birth. If the zamindars were mollified the whole people 
were calm, and the British could hope for peace io reign the whole 
length and breadth of the country. But if they were dissatisfied, they 
could arouse the common man, and make it ditticult for the British 
to rule. They had developed a position which just could not be 
ignored. By making a settlement with them on permanent lines, the 
British created in the country a class of people who f^or their very 
existence depended on them, and therefore formed a loyal section of 
the society which could stand by them through thick and thin. 

(7) Prior to the Permanent Settlement there was no stability 
in the agricultural profession. Already in 1 772 there had been a lot 
of dislocation when land was farmed out for five years to the highest 
bidders and many hereditary zamindars were sent adrift into the 
streets. Thereafter, yearly settlements left everybody guessing as to 
what would come next. Nobody was sure of his future, and therefore 
there was discontentment, disaffection and lack of concentration on 
the job. These evils were now removed. 

(8) Periodical settlements dampened the spirit of reforms. For, 
the moment an increase in production was shown, it would come to 
the notice of the appraising officials and in the next scttlcmert a 
major part of it would be mopped up. The zamindars. the farmers 
and ryots, everybody was afraid of applying his mind to the land. 
Now w'hcn the rates were permanently li.\cd, the increase in produc- 
tion was expected to remain with tho-^e who worked. It gave them 
inducement to work and to invest in the improvement <.>f hind; yet 
more so becau:>e the annual payments had to be made, crops or no 
crops, the rates fixed were high, and in case of a defalcation the land 
of equivalent value was to be taken away and disposed of to realise 
the State demands. 'I here could be no evasions. 

(9) The State interference into the private lives of the zamindars 
at times such as of new successions when a succession fee would have 
to be paid, was stopped. (10) If the State could not participate in 
the increasing prosperity of those who worked hard on the land, for 
the State rates were fixed once for all, it could benefit indirectly 
through entertainment taxes, and the taxes on other economic acti- 
vities such as trade, which were bound to develop with the develop- 
ment of the agricultural produce. (II) The system was introduced 
all over the State and it gave it uniformity. The judicial powers 
were taken away from the zamindars, and this brought a^ut a 
twofold advantage. Whereas on the one hand it left zamindars free 
to apply themselves to agriculture, on the other hand it .introduced an 
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efficiency in the system of justice when it was transferred into the 
hands of those who were trained for this job. 

Lastly, its supporters said, if the system showed a bias towards 
the zamindars, it did not completely overlook the interests of the 
ryots. The zamindars had to grant them pattas, and if they encroach- 
ed upon their rights, the ryots could straightway go to a court of law 
and fight for their protection. 

The advantages of the Permanent System, thus, were varied and 
many. But it had its darker side as well. (1) The settlement was 
not made with the real proprietors of the land, and the position of 
a /amindar was not in every case clearly defined. In the initial 
stages, therefore there was a lot of litigation against the Government 
and amongst the people themselves which ruined many a family. 
(2) The rates fixed were high. Those who could not pay, had to 
.see their lands snatched away and sold off by the State. In this 
way many were dispossessed of their hereditary profession. (3) 
Those who could withstand the pressure of the State demand at the 
earlier stage by dint of hard work and industry, later on grew rich, 
deserted their villages and settled in the cities as absentee 4andIords, 
a class of parasites who lived on land, but who never looked after it. 
(4) The absentee landlords appointed their agents who collected 
rent fiom the ryots, and this brought about sub-feudation and creat- 
ed a class of intermediaries another set of parasites who increased 
the butuen on the ryots through all sorts of legal and illegal exaction^. 
Piddington, a Bengal civilian wrote ; “I fear to be discredited when 
1 state that fiom tweniy to forty percent on the .ictual jamabandi 
(legal rent) is yearly extorted from the poor ryot.” ‘ A bad season,” 
we may quote Ram Gopal, “enriched the landlord, because his tax 
w,is remitted, and he still exacted the icnt, while it ruined the tenant 
bccaiise he lost his ciop, and was still obliged to pay both the rent 
and the tax.” 


(.'>) I he pattas were not always granted by the zamindars to 
the ryots, and v'herc they were granted, they were never properly 
followed. The law permitted the ryots to go to a court of law for 
their protection against the zamindars but it gave them neither the 
means to do so, nor the contacts which the zamindars enjoyed and 
could manipulate at will. 


(b) Setton Carr says : “The Permanent Settlement somewhat 
secured the interests of the zamindars, postponed those of the tenants 
and permanently sacrificed those of the State.” For the State could 
realise only a f-^ed demand even if there was a tenfold increase in the 
productivity of land. Thus, whereas in Punjab 60 per cent of the 
State income came from the land revenue, and in U.P. the land 
revenue contributed as much as 50 per cent, in Bengal the Goyerament 
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had to depend onl> on the entertainment tax^s and stamp duties.”*^ 

(7) Settlement was made with zamindars who were mere 
revenue farmers. There k a proverb in the Punjabi language; Ag 
hwan ayee malik ban bctlu i.e. she came to borrow a spark of fire, but 
became master of the house. The same applied to the zamindars. 
I he ryots, real owners of the land became homeless in their own 
homes. Such justice was never heard of before. 

THE JUDICIAL REFORMS 

Conditions before Cornwallis 

Another department m which Lord Cornwallis brought about 
far-reaching reforms wa^ the judicial, where civil and criminal courts 
had already been working under the names of the Diwani and 
Ni/amal Adalats. but in which several changes were called for m 
order to bring about eflicicncy and economy. Some of the defects 
from which the existing system suffered on the eve of the arrival of 
Lord Cornwallis were as under. 

The criminal justice was still under the Nawab, Mubarak-ud 
Daula, whose primary function during this period remained the sub- 
mission of humble petitions for the removal of [us financial distress. 
The Deputy Nawab in whom the supreme control of criminal justice 
was actually vested, and who was re.sponsible for the appointment 
and removal of the jud.ees, was so circumscribed by limitations impos- 
ed by the British, that lie was incapable of introducing any far-ieaching 
reforms. 


'Ihc Indian officials of the criminal courts completely lacked 
integrity. They were nominated in an irregular manner, and conti- 
nued residing in one locality where they established their contacts 
and promoted their own ends. Ihc zamindars who were entrusted 
with the police duties, continued in league with the criminals, and 
the petty police officials appointed under I'icm continued to fleece 
the people. Reports of the magistrates constantly complained 
against the dishonesty and iiiclficicncy o1 these Indian officials. 

The Muslim law which was the law of the ciiininal courts, had 
certain glaring defects. It compromised for murder in the way that 
it gave the privilege of giving a pardon to the prosecutor. N, 
Majumdar writes in'this connection : ‘-Homicide vyas allowed by the 
Islamic Law lo be compounded by a pecuniary compensation 
to the next of kin of the deceased and obtaining from him a 
Razinama. At Chittagong five men were once convicted of robbery 
and murder. The complain,-!!!! entered into an agreement w ith the 
culprits, received the sum of Rs. 80. executed a Razinama and 

1. See Ram Gopal, TIr Bnthh Rule in hvlia, Delhi, 1%3, op. 35-37. 
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medibemfrorntbegallom. Such Ramamas could be secured 

from the victims as well, who had been stabbed, wounded and 
maimed, but who survived. There were several othw such defects 
in the law, and the methods of trial and punishment also needed 
to be reformed. “While a show of justice was maintained by meting 
out heavy rentences, even death, to the accomplices and the petty 
and subordinate offenders, gold softened justice and secured an easy 
escape for the opulent leaders of gangs."-' 

Fifth, the salaries of the Court officials were low. A Daroga, 
who was the pivot of the administration of justice, thus, received 
only one hundred rupees per month; Qazi and Naib Qazi who were 
expected to H doctors of the Muslim law, received respectively Rs. 
66 and Rs. 35. These officers had numerous opportunities of gaining 
pecuniary advantages by shielding the notorious criminals, and it 
was natural for them to make use of such opportunities. Lord 
Cornwallis had no faith in the Indians, as he declared in 1 789, that 
“alt regulations for reform of that (Faujdan) department would be 
nugatory, whilst the execution of them depends upon any native 
whatsoever."' 

The jail buildings built of straw and mud were aiwavs in the 
danger of being burnt down or blown away by a storm. They were 
unusually crowded and the conditions m them were extremely 
unhealthy. 

When the hostile majority in the time of Warren Hastings, 
returned the Sadar Nizamat Adalat to Murshidabad, it separated 
political authority fiom the judicial with the natural consequence 
that while the Navvab and his Deputy had no powers to introduce a 
reform, the British authorities at Calcutta were placed too far away 
to see and feel the need of it. 

Reforms under Cornwallis 

Such were the circumstances under which Cornwallis came. 
His judicial reforms were introduced at three different times, in 1 787, 

1 790 and 1 793, and they constitute an important landmark in the 
growth of the Indian judiciary. 

The keynote of his reforms in 1787 was economy. In that 
year, as already discussed, he reduced the number of districts from 
35 to 23, and placed each one of them under a collector, who was 
a covenanted servant of the Company. All the functions of collection 
and management of revenue, and civil and criminal justice were 

1. See Majumdar, N. Justice and Police in Bengal 1765^1793, Calcutta, 1960. 
p.251. 

2. iM, p. 258. 

3. im.p.250. 
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united in this Collector, but he was placed under different authonties 
so far as his different functions were concerned. Thus, from his 
revenue court, the appeal lay in a Maal Adalat, and higher up in 
the Board of Revenue at Calcutta. From his civil court the appeal 
could be carried to the Sadar Diwani Adalat, the decision of which 
was final up to the value of Rs. 5,000. For the cases of a higher 
value, the appeal lay before the King>in-Council. Besides, the office 
of the Registrar was created, to which the Collector could forward 
cases up to the value of Rs. 200. But the decision of a Registrar 
could be final only after it had been countersigned by a Collector 
in his judicial capacity. 

The defect of the system was obvious, as Cornwallis himself 
later on admitted that ‘'if the regulations for assessing and collecting 
the public revenue are infringed, the revenue officers themselves must 
be the aggressors, and the individuals who have been wronged by 
them in one capacity can never hope to obtain redress from^ them 
in another". The concentration of power obviously was bad. 

The second set of changes introduced by Lord Cornwallis in 
the judicial machinery, were in 1790, and they pertained to its 
criminal branch. The Sadar Nizamat Adalat which had been 
brought back by the hostile majority in the time of Hastings to 
Murshidabad, was shifted once again to Calcutta where it was to meet 
at least once a week, and was to keep a regular record of its work. 
This in a way amounted to taking away from the Nawab whatever 
authority he had in the field. When the court was placed at the 
headquarters of the Company at Calcutta, the English authority in 
criminal justice was entrenched. This court could recommend cases 
for mercy to the Govemor-General-in-Council, the latter being assisted 
in the matter by the Chief Kazi and two Muftis. 

Besides, in 1 790, the three provinces of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa were divided into four divisions, each of which was placed 
under a Circuit Court which was to be presided over by two covenant- 
ed servants of the Company. The decisions of the Circuit Courts 
were to be executed by magistrates, but their awards of the punish- 
ment of death and perpetual imprisonment were subject to confirma- 
tion by the Sadar Nizamat Adalat. The district Collector was made 
a Magistrate who could apprehend tho cases of theft, robbery and 
murder, convict or acquit a person in. petty cases, but for serious 
cases he had to put the accused in a Faujdari jail where the latter 
was to remain till the Circuit Court met in the district headquarters, 
and he could be brought before it for trial. Except in serious cases 
of murder etc., the magistrate could also let off a person on bail till 
the Circuit Court met. 

Cornwallis increased the shades of the judicial officers in a 
liberal manner to raise them above *the temptations of bribery and 
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illegal exactions, and to make the service attractive for men of ability 
and character. 

Another set of judicial changes were introduced in 1 792, and 
they were so important that every “civil servant from the beginning 
of the nineteenth century has looked upon 1 793 as the commence- 
ment of new era.” The union of revenue and judicial authorities 
made by Lord Cornwallis in 1787. as already discussed, proved 
harmful. Hence in 179.3. the Collectors were deprived of their 
judicial powers, and were now left only with the powers of the 
collection of rent. 1 he revenue Courts, or the Maal Adalats, were 
also abolished, making provision for all the revenue cases now’ to be 
brought in the ordinary civil courts, or the Diwani Adalats. The 
Diwani Adalats were established one each in a distncf, to be presided 
over by a covenanted servant of the ( ompany who would be appoint- 
ed on his post after he took the prescribed oath of olhee. The 
Diwani Adalats weie to decide the civil and icvenue cases ordinarily 
according to the Hindu and Muslim customs and usages using equity 
and reason wheie customs and usages la led to help. 

I he Regulation ol 1793 also provided for four Provincial 
Coints ol Appeal for the three piovinces. one each to be e^ablished 
at Calcutta. Patna, Murslvdabad and Dacca. Kach of these couits 
was to be presided over hv three covenanted servan s who vveie also 
to presule ov(.i the ( iruiil ('oiiils of the sespectivc divr ion. The 
decisions ot these eoints weie fin.il up to the value of Rs l.{KK). 
I-or ifie cases of higlioi v.iliie the appeal la> to the Sadar Diwani 
Adalat who-.e authorib vv.is linal upto the value of Rs. .''.OOD, Above 
Rs. .‘'.(H't) appc.il was peiinitted to the King-in-Counsil. 

1 he Regulation a' » provided loi the appointmeni of Indian 
Munsils wiu' were to woik cm an honc'ray basis and decide cases up 
to the vaUie ol Rs .‘=(1. subject to confirmation by the Diwani 
Adalat. 

Besides, the Regulation abolished the court fee which the 
litigants previously had to pa>. And the lawyers were to charge 
only a mc'deiate fee against the risk of their being disqualified. 

Another Regulation was passed the same year, which was 
more mipurtant in the fact that il established the supremacy of law. 
By this Regulation, an Indian could now proceed even against a 
servant ot the Company, a case against whom could be brought 
before a Diwam Adalat, if it was up to the value of Rs. 5fJ0, and 
before the Supreme Court at C akiitta if it was of a higher value. 
The Regulation said : • IhcoHiciul acts of the collectors might be 

challenged m the Civil Courts, that Government, itself might be 
sued like any private indo idual. and that such suits could only be 
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cognisable by judges Avho had no direct or personal interest in 
enforcing the claims of Government” 

Besides, vrith the help of Sir George Barlow, in the same year 
Cornwallis prepared a Code of Regulation for the guidance of the 
judicial officers. The commercial services were clearly distinguished 
from the administrative services, and the servants of the Company 
were required to make a choice between the two. This code is an 
important contribution of Cornwallis to the Indian judiciary and it is 
known as the Cornwallis Code. 

The Other Connected Reforms 

Of the other reforms introduced in the time of Cornwallis, one 
was the assignment of duty to the magistrates regularly to inspect the 
jails at least once a month and see that the prisoners were properly 
treated, were kept in separate blocks according to their grades, and 
their health was properly looked after. The sick prisoners were to 
be looked after by the Company's surgeons. The jail establishments 
were clearly defined and proper arrangements were made to meet 
their expense. 

A resolution of October, 1792 passed by the Government of 
Cornwallis, decided to build five new spacious and strong jails each 
year. There were to be two blocks in each jail, one for civil and 
the other for criminal offenders, and its dimensions were determined 
according to the number of prisoners to be lodged in it. The different 
category of prisoners were to be placed in different apartments and 
separate arrangements were to be made for women. 

The police system of the country was also overhauled. The 
Regulations of 1 792 made the police administration uniform through- 
out the British dominions, and placed it in the hands of the English 
authorities. The zamindars and farmers were now no more to 
perform any police duties, and they were called upon to disband their 
police establishments. 

For the purposes of police establishment, each magistrate was 
to divide his d*strict into units of 400 square miles each. Each unit 
was placed under a Daroga. Similarly, the big cities like Murshida- 
bad and Patna were divided into wards, each under a Daroga, just 
as the large towns were also to get one such official each. A Daroga 
was to be helped by other officers selected and appointed by the 
magistrates, and the village watchmen continued in service, under 
the command of the Darogas of their respective areas. These watch- 
men were to apprehend criminals and send them up to the Darogas 
who would produce them before the courts of law. A new tax was 
levied on merchants and traders to meet the expense of the police 
establishments which now amounted to Rs. 3,19,440 per annum. 
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Certain changes were also introduced in the Muslim law in its 
application to the criminal courts. Thus in the murder cases the 
prosecutors now no more could give Ra^inamas, and the courts had 
to complete their job even in the case of the death of a prosecutor. 
Mutilation of prisoners was banned, and it was decided that in lieu 
of the mutilation of one limb, a criminal could be awarded rigorous 
imprisonment for seven years, while where a criminal under the 
Muslim law had to lose two limbs, he would undergo a rigorous 
imprisonment for 14 years. All distinctions were removed between 
the evidence of the Muslims and non-Muslims, and the evidence of 
women where it was not valid, was made so. 

An offender who had spent at least six months in jail and was 
destitute of all means of subsistence, was to get financial help for 
one month which should not exceed Rs. 5, and a resolution of 1792 
directed “the magistrates to pay to all indigent prosecutors and wit- 
nesses a daily allowance of two annas for the maintenance during 
attendance at the courts of circuit (for which people had to travel 
long distances), together with a similar amount as a travelling 
allowance, for the required number of days.”^ 

Among the defects of the reforms of L ord Cornwallis, one that 
can be pointed out was his complete want of confidence in th^ Indian.s 
that was exhibited by the fact that they now could be appointed only 
upto the post of Munsiff, and no higher. The judicial and police 
administration having expanded, the greater burden was placed on the 
tax payer. 

But merits of the refoims of Cornwallis were far-reaching. 
Separation of the judicial fiom revenue authority was made, the 
inequities of the Muslim law' were considerably lemoved, greater 
efficiency in the administration of lustice was introduced, the expan- 
ded and reorganised police administration helped in bringing about 
law and order in the country which since long had vanished, and last 
but not least, supremacy of law was established. Trul>, in the lime 
of Cornwallis, a new era commenced in the historv' of the Indian 
judiciary. 


OTHER CHANGES 

Lord Cornwallis also introduced some commercial reforms for 
the Company itself, under which the membership of the Board of 
Trade was reduced from II to 5, and the bargains conducted by it 
were placed under the strict supervision of the Governor-General and 
Council. A Resident was appointed at each custom post, with the 
duty to recommend the best modes for the investment of the 
Company's capital. 

The Covenanted Civil Services were also reformed. Private 


1. Majumdar, op. eit., pp. 288-289. 
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trade was now strictly prohibited, the systcni of paying commissions 
to the servants was stopped and the acceptance of gifts was banned 
by a regulation strictly enforced. As against this, the emoluments of 
the servants of the Company were enhanced. Cornwallis had no faith 
in the integrity of the Indians, and they were completely debarred 
from higher posts of responsibility. 

Madras presidency was expanded and made of respectable size 
by the inclusion into it of some of territories annexed from Mysore 
after the third Mysore War. The whole of the Malabar coast was 
now under the British at Madras. 

rornwallis retired from India in 1793 and reached England 
early in 1794, where soon after he wa s appointed “Master-General 
of the Ordnance with a seat in the Cabinet. ’ In 1 798 he became 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, after he had rejected the proposal of 
going back to India. He resigned from Ireland in 1801. Shortly 
after he was sent to Amiens as plenipotentiary in order to sign 
the peace treaty with Napoleon. After the recall of Wellesley, he was 
persuaded to go to India once again. He was more than sixty-six 
when he landed at Calcutta in July 1805. His health was deteriora- 
ting, and on 5 October, the same year, the Indian soil claimed his 
body when he died and was buried at Ghazipur, 

The services oi Cornwallis to India were great. His reforms of 
the civil services, the remodelling of the judicial machinery and the 
introduction of permanent system of land revenue, indeed all constitute 
an important stage in the history of India. Nor could the importance 
of the gains he made after the third Mysore War be minimised for 
the Britikli. In every held, it is said, he completed the work of 
Warren Hastings. 

“Cornwallis was the lirst English nobleman to govern India, 
the only man to do so t\\ ice, on two Commissions separated by a 
long interval, and the first ruler who had not lived for many previous 
years in the country. He was also one of the founders of sound 
Indian government.”^ 


THE CHARTER ACT, 1793 

Before closing this chapter, we may refer to the Charter Act of 
1 793, passed by the British Parliament in the year. 

Cornwallis retired from India. The East India Company having 
been granted the monopoly of trade in 1 773 only for twenty years, 
in 1793 this monopoly had to be renewed unless the Company was 
desired to be dissolved. In 1793 thus the trading rights of the 
Company were renewed for the next twenty years. The Charter was 


1. See Mersey, op, elt., pp. 24-26. 
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renewed again in 1813 and then again in 1833 and 1853. The 
measures passed to the effect are known as the Charter Acts, 

The Gircmnstances 

The Charter Act of 1 793 was the first of the series of the 
Charter Acts passed by the Parliament between 1793 and 1853. 
Although the Act was considerably long, yet in its nature it was 
essentially a consolidating enactment bringing about no important 
change in the constitution or in the functions of the existing institu- 
tions relating to the Company. 

Of the circumstances leading to this Act one was that 20 years 
had passed after 1773, necessitating the renewal of the trading rights 
of the Company. The Directors applied for the purpose and the 
matter was taken up in the Commons where some of the ministers 
being favourably disposed towards the Company, the passage of the 
required Act was not difficult. Pitt was in full power at the lime 
and Dundas was there with his expert knowledge in the Indian 
affairs. 

The Company was lucky in yet another way. Englanck was at 
this time in the thick of her troubles with France where a revolution 
having broken out under Napoleon, it was seeking an imperialist 
expansion all over Europe. No serious efforts were therefore made 
by the opponents of the Company for the curtailment of its mono- 
poly rights. The newspapers of the country also did not take much 
notice and the Bill quietly passed through the Parliament in an 
unexampled manner, as Pitt himself remarked. 

The Provisions 

(1) The trading monopoly of the Company was extended for 
a further period of 20 years with the exception that the private British 
traders were permitted to trade with the East upto 3,000 tons of ship- 
ping. (2) The expenses and the salaries of the members of the Board 
of ^ntrol and of their staff were now to be entirely charged on the 
Indian revenues. (3) The two junior members of the Board were 
now no more required to be Privy Councillors. (4) An effort was 
made in the Act to regulate the Company’s finances. Assuming a 
particular sum as an annual surplus in the Company’s accounts, out 
of this an amount of Rs. 5 lakh was to be absorbed in increasing the 
dividends from 8% to 10% and another amount of Rs. 5 lakh was 
to go annually to liquidate the Company's debts. The Company was 
required to meet the actual expenses of the royal forces in service in 
India, though <he matter in this connection upto the end of 1792 was 
adjusted by wiping out all the Company’s debts. The Act also 
empowered the Crown to divett, without giving any consideration to 
the Company’s investment, all the revenues of India towards defence 
when it felt it necessary. (5) An Act had previously been passed 
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absolving the Directors of the requirement of the previous royal 
consent for the appointment of the Governor-General. This Act 
changed the position and the King's approval for the appointment 
of a Governor-General, Governors and Commander-in-Chief was 
once again declared necessary. 


(6) The Council of the Governor-General and those of the 
Governors of the other presidencies, were to consist of three members 
each. Nobody could be appointed a Councillor unless he had been 
a resident of India for at least twelve years at the time of his appoint- 
ment. (7) The Governor-General was empowered to appoint a 
Vice-President to preside over the meetings of hi s Council in his 
absence, (8) The power of the Governor-General to overrule the 
decisions of his Council was repeated and extended now to the 
Governors. But such overriding authority was not permit (ed in 
matters of legislation, taxation and justice. This veto was, in fact, 
to be applied in special cases where the safety, tranquillity and the 
interests of the British possessions were involved. (9) The Governor- 
General’s authority to superintend, control and direct the presiden- 
cies in their foreign affairs was fully established and it was declared 
that whenever the Governor-General visited a presidency, he would 
supersede the local Governor. (10) The Commander-in-Chief was 
now no more to be an ex-officio member of the Council. It was only 
when the “Directors desired it that he could be appointed to its 
membership.” (11) The Governor -General w as empowered to levy 
a .sanitary tax in the presidency towns. (12) The Act also declared 
that no high official of India, whether Governor-General, Governor 
or a Commander-in-Chief, c^-uld proceed outside India on leave so 
long as he held the office. 

(13) The schemes of conquest and extension of territorial 
holds in India were once again declared to be repugnant to the 
Company’s interests. (14) The admiralty jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta was extended to the High Seas. (15) The Governor- 
General-in-Council was empowered to appoint Justices of Peace in 
the presidencies. These Justices were to look after the sanitary con- 
ditions of the respective presidency towns, but they could not sit in 
the Courts of Oyer and Terminer and Goal Delivery unless invited 
for the purpose. (16) The ranks of the Company’s civil servants 
were to be graded on the basis of seniority, and the promotion to a 
higher post was to be considered on the basis of the length of service. 
Only a covenanted servant who had served in India at least for three 
years was to be eligible to hold an office carrying an annual salary of 
more than £ 500. And for appointment to the offices the salaries of 
which exceeded £ 1,500, £ 3,000 and £ 4,000 a year, the service of 
six, nine and twelve years respectively was declared necessary, (17) 
The receiving and demanding of gifts was to be a misdemeanour. 
(18) And finally the sale of liquor was placed under licences. 
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A Review 

The Act, though very long, brought about no significant 
changes either in the constitution or m the functions of the Company 
or in its subordinate institutions as it is obvious from its provisions. 
Yet, It was unfortunate that the Act threw the entire burden of the 
salaries and the expenses of the Board and its subordinate staff on 
the Indian revenues. Later on the Indians had to start a bitter 
agitation against this provision, but ii was not before the Act of 1919, 
that the wrong was amended 

On 9 April 1782 the Commons had passed five resolutions in 
which the conduct oi the Court of Directors was applauded for the 
fact that they had forbidden all wars in India except those in self- 
defence. The expansion of tcrritoiial acquisitions in India had been 
declared repugnant to the British inier'^sts, repeatedly by the Parlia- 
ment as well as the Diicctors The Act of 1781 contained a recital 
to this effect and that of 1793 did well in confirming once again the 
policy of nop-aggiessii n n India But |ust as before the yeai 1793, 
so after it, the aggicssoe wars continued in India, and although the 
instances of it existed bck.ie, the Act of 1 793 made no effective pio- 
visions to sec that the directions ol ih'* Directors and the Parliament 
in this connection \serc not flouted Thus, in violation of the 
provision of this Act the Myso»e War was fought in 1799 which 
ended in the unserupulou*^ annexation oi the major part of that State. 
The Nawab of Surat was pensioned of! in 1800 and his territories 
occupied. Ihe Nav\ab of Caioatic met the same fate in 1801 and 
that of Fariukhabad in 1 802 1 he aggressive wais earned on against 

the Marathas (1803-05) aie lOO well-known to be discussed. This 
was thus supposed to a scuous failuie of one of the provisions oi 
the Act of 1793. 



21 

Maratha Confederacy and Lord 
Cornwallis 


Peace eslablishcd between the British and the Maiathas by the 
Ticaty of Salbai, 1782. continued in the time of Cornwallis. Iherc 
was no open clash between the two, noi was (heie any need of it for 
the expansion of the British teriitoiial hold in this countiy. For the 
forces of disiuption existed among the Mai athas themseUcs. The 
Maratha body politic was alieady diseased, whalcscr vitality jt had 
was already on the wane , the lot had set m as a tesult of the perso- 
nal ambitions of the individuals and as a consequence of the failure 
of the Maiath IS to evolve a standaid ot administration that could 
win them the sympathies of the vommon man. Ihc Maratha chiefs 
could exist as dependents, not as soveicigiis, lot that was the merit 
they possessed. But time was needed to bung home this icalisation 
and automatically to invite the Buiish sway o\ei ihem. The time of 
Cornwallis was the appiopriate time for this. 

Origin of the Confederacy 

Before we discuss the different Maratha chieK who constituted 
the Maratha confederacy, and the contest among them in the time 
of Cornwallis, it would be interesting to have a few facts with regard 
to the origin of this confederacy. 

So long as Shivaji lived, there was a centralised monaichy, and 
the officers of the state, civil or militaiy were all paid m cash, not in 
jagir. With the death of Shivaji, however, the circumstances develop- 
ed in such a manner as to make it necessary for jagirs to be granted. 
These iagirdars became powerf ul in due course of lime and thus the 
whole Maratha government became, a collection of decentralised 
feudatory states which constituted what is known as the Maratha 
confederacy. 

It was in the time of Raja Ram, when the king himself had no 
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means or will to enter into great military ventures, he allotted diffe- 
rent parts of the Deccan to the different army leaders through formal 
Sanads, to subjugate and to realise from them the Chauth and Sar- 
deshmukhi a part of which they would remit to the king, retaining 
the rest of it to meet their own expenses. Since the army chiefs 
had to do this whole job on their own, right from the start they 
exhibited signs of independence and professed allegiance to the king 
only in name. 

When Shahu was released from captivity by the Mughals, there 
was a contest between him and Tara Bai to win these military 
leaders over to theirown side. These military generals who by 
this time had already become petty princes with their respective terri- 
tories and capitals, became more important and supported or deser- 
ted the king and his opponents at their will. 

Balaji Vishwanath, the Peshwa, added to the power and inde- 
pendence of these chiefs yet further. He had selfish interests and 
wanted to make his own office hereditary. Therefore he encouraged 
others also to make similar claims, lest they should oppose the 
Peshwa in his own designs. In 1719 when the Maratha Aaims to 
Chauth and Sardeshmukhi in the six provinces of the Deccan, and 
similar claims over some other territories which were not actually 
in their possession, were recognised by the Mughal Emperor, the 
different feudatory Chiefs were permitted to put those claims into 
practice. This also helped them develop their independent authori- 
ties, more so when the Peshwa assigned the duty of meeting the 
expenses of the different departments of the king to the different 
chiefs. This made the king more or less a pensioner, depending for 
his supplies on the feudatory chiefs who naturally became more 
important in this way. 

Peshv/a Baji Rao I tried to establish his supremacy over all the 
other chiefs, but he could not go beyond certain limits. Just as with 
the passage of time, by their exploits and achievements the Peshwas 
themselves converted their office into a hereditary principality, the 
other chiefs like Malhar Rao Holkar and Ranoji Sindhia also asser- 
ted their authority. It was Holkar and Sindhia who occupied Baroda 
and Gwalior and carried the Maratha arms to Delhi and the Doab. 
Raghuji Bhonsle captured Orissa and levied Chauth on Bengal and 
Bihar. After the death of Madhav Rao I the office of the Peshwa 
itself fell from its early importance, like that of the Maratha king as 
Nana Phadnis the Peshwa's chief-minister collected all powers in 
his own hands. The feudatory chiefs who were willing to accept 
the Peshwa’s supremacy, refused to acknowledge the usurpation of 
power by his chief minister, and asserted their respective independence 
yet further in the time of Lord Cornwallis. The last occasion on 
which the different chiefs joined together was the battle of Kharde 
fought against the Nizam in 1795. 
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An account of the different chiefs who developed their feuda- 
tory powers and constituted the Maratha confederacy to contest 
with one another for power may now follow. 

Nana Phadnis 

Of the different Maratha chiefs one was the Peshwa whose 
power now declined, but on whose behalf his chief minister Nana 
Phadnis contested. Of the different important Maratha chiefs who 
contested between themselves at this lime, one was Nana who, inte- 
restingly enough, held the hereditary office of Phadnis, or head of 
the. accounts department- interestingly because the curse of here- 
dity which was one of the very important causes leading to the 
downfall of the Marathas, extended from Raja not only to the office 
of Peshwa and the generals of the army, but even to the adminis- 
trative offices such as that of Phadnis. Nana played a very impor- 
tant role in the Maratha histoiy, and it was he who was the real 
authority behind all that Poona did during the First Anglo-Maratha 
War. A brief account of his early life may not be out of place. 

Born on 1 2 February 1 742, Nana was the son of Janardan 
Bhanu and Rukhma* Bai, a well known family of the Mehendafes. 
He was just fourteen years of age when the hereditary office of Phad- 
nis devolved upon him. His close contacts with the Peshwa's palace 
offered him an opportunity to develop an acquaintance not only with 
various administrative problems of the State, but also with the most 
important political personalities including the young Peshwa Madhay 
Rao himself, whose uncle Raghoba finding Nana ambitious t^yond 
his years dismissed him from the office of Phadnis. But 'Madhav 
Rao recognised his worth and reinstated him as phadnis on 2 
September 1 763. This founded an active hostility between Nana 
and Raghoba which erupted into the open in the time of Narain 
Rao when the former developed his importance yet further and by 
his efficiency and loyalty to the Peshwa he was able to win the 
position of the de facto Minister as against the Peshwa’s Premier, 
Succaram Bapu who seemed to be inclined more towards Raghoba, 
than his nephew, the Peshwa Narain Rao to whom he was Minister- 
in-Chief. 

Between 1 772 and 1 775 Nana followed a conciliatory attitude 
towards the British but the intrigues of Motsyn and the English 
efforts to sow dissensions among the Marathas by espousing the 
cause of Raghoba, gave him a bad taste with regard to them. Narain 
Rao was murdered on 30 August 1773 as the result of a palace cons- 
piracy which is said to have ^n financed by Raghoba, and in which 
his servant Tulaji Pawar played a direct role. It was Nana who 
organised a party of the Maratha nobles known as Barbhais, which 
ostensibly at least, Succaram also supported, and which ultimately 
succeeded in removing Raghoba from the office of Peshwa . The 
treaty of Surat between the British and Raghoba stunned him, and 
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the success with which the Marathas handled their affairs during the 
First Maratha War, and the humiliations which they inflicted on the 
British, as already discussed, were all the achievements mainly of 
Nana; though Succaram Bapu continued as the Premier till at least 
1778 when he was blamed of having shown sympathies for the British 
and was conlined at Sinhagad to die in that condition on 2 August 
1781. 


After the removal of Succaram, Nana established an unchalleng- 
ed authority at Poona, though outside the city he had to put up 
with Mahadji Sindhia who reached a secret understanding with the 
British and stoic the thunder out of Nana's victories by signing on 
his. behalf the Treaty of Salbai in 1782 which instead of punishing 
the British, compromised his position. It was not before February 
1783 that Nana ratified this treaty. He was compelled by the circum- 
stances to do so. 

Sindhia let him down, yet Nana was a statesman who instead 
of breaking w'ith him recognised the merits that he possessed, and 
tried to use them for the common cause of the Marathas which 
w'as to establish their supremacy all over Hindustan. Already in 1 772 
when Nana had just entered active politics, Sindhia and Hoy^ar had 
established Maratha protection on Shah Alam who was weaned 
away from the British and reinstated in Delhi. Death of Madhav 
Rao, the murder of Narain Rao, and their hostilities with the British 
however, compelled the Marathas to withdraw their armies from 
Delhi. Now when the Anglo-Maratha War was over, and there 
was peace in Poona, Nana insisted on Sindhia to go to Delhi once 
again and win over the Emperor befoie the British established their 
influence on him. 

Mahadji, however, wanted to take his time. He raised fresh 
troops, established a strong base in Bundelkhand, engaged Portuguese 
and French officers to discipline his army and only then he marched 
towards Delhi. By then Nana received an intelligence from Delhi 
that the Emperor was once again flirting with the British who wanted 
to establish a warehouse in the Mughal capital which would secure 
him ample wealth according to his needs. This was against the 
assurances the British had given to Sindhia with regard to their non- 
interference in the Emperor’s affairs. On 14 April 1784, .lawan 
Bakht (later Jahandar Shah), the eldest son of the Emperor slipped 
out from Delhi and went to Lucknow w'herc he was received by 
Warren Hastings and the Nawab-Wazir, This added to the anxie- 
ties of Nana lest the prince should be exploited by the British to 
serve their own ends. It was not before 16 November, the same 
year, that Mahadji Sindhia having reached Delhi, the Emperor bes- 
towed on him the command of the Mughal army and gave him the 
charge of the administration of Delhi and Agra which made Nana, 
whose long cherished desire was ultimately fulfilled, happy. 
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In return for the responsibility granted to Sindhia, the latter 
had to pay to the Emperor Rs 65,000 per month and such addition- 
al amount of money as the revenues of the two provinces might 
permit. In 1 785 Sindhia subdued Muhammed Beg. the rebcllious- 
Go\ernor of Agra, and thus consolidated his power outmanoeuvr- 
ing Brown, the British Resident at Delhi. Nawab’s agent reported 
from Delhi that the Hindu rule had been established tipto the G.'in- 
ges, and that the time was not far away when the whole of India 
would be captured by the Maratha. 

But this was not to be. Sindhia’s absence .Oom his head- 
quarters for long developed disaffection among his own nobles, and 
when he left Delhi to set his own house in ordei, Ghuiam Qadir, a 
Rohilla chief, and Ismail Beg, a Mughal commander, captured Agra 
and the territories north of the Ganges, and they asked the Empror 
to come to Agra and stay with them. The Emperor having refused 
this, they marched on Delhi, deposed him and on 10 August 1788 
cruelly put out his eyes.' The princesses were outraged, and other 
members of the royal family and servants were mercilessly beaten 
up. For full nine weeks the whole palace was subjected to inhuman 
atrocities, rapine and plunder which would put even the most barbaric 
Huns to shame. 

When Nana reccised this news he saw his dieams of a Hindu 
empire melting away before his eyes. Luckily, however, Sindhia had 
not yet lost heart and Nana sent him a reinforcement with the help 
of which he recovered Delhi and Agra once again, which were now 
annexed to the Maratha dominions. The unfortunate Shah Alam was 
put on the throne once again, which was now further reduced to a 
symbol of something which completely ceased to exist. Ghuiam Qadir 
was captured and after punishing him the same way as the unfortu- 
nate Emperor had been treated by him, he was put !•} death. Simi- 
lar punishments weie meted out to the other conspirators, and thus 
the wi'-hes of Nana were once again brought to their fruition. Shah 
Alam expressed his gratitude conferring the title of Vakil-i-Mutalik 
(Vice Regent of the Mughal Empire) on the Peshwa and that of ‘Mir 
Bakshigirs* on Sindhia. while Nana received the title of ‘Phadnishi’. 

Nana's ambitions in Delhi .seemed to have been fulfilled, but 
Sindhia had in fact made these achievements not to benefit him, but to 
augment his own position and resources. And no sooner did he finally 
establish his authority in Delhi, than he marched back to Poona to 
dislodge Nana himself, as we shall shortly sec. In the meanwhile, 
however, Nana was facing trouble from other quarters as well. 

Tipu Sultan of Mysore had not accepted the terms of the Treaty 
of Saibai relating to him. Consequently, the British in Madras 

I. This wa$ a part of tortures inflicted on the Emperor bv Qadir in a bid to 
find out the supposed secret treasure. See Keene H.G., Madhava Rao 
New Delhi, 1968, p. 138. 
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concluded a separate treaty of Mangalore with Tipu from which the 
Marathas were completely excluded. Nana did not like this, and in 
July 1784, concluded an alliance with the Nizam to punish Tipu whom 
he considered a Maratha ^pendent. But before the two powers could 
do anything, Nana got busy against a plot to remove Peshwa Madhav 
Rao 11 (also known an Madhav Rao Narain) and put Baji Rao, the 
son of Raghoba who died at Kopargaon shortly after the Treaty 
of Salbai, on the throne. Tipu took advantage of the situation 
and made his preparations and Nana had just crushed the plot and 
was preparing to renew his demands on Tipu for arrears of tribute, 
when in 1 78S the latter himself took an initiative and attacked the 
Desai of Nargund, a Brahmin principality, and besides started forcibly 
circumcising Hindus in the south of the Krishna, with the result that 
about 2,000 Brahmins destroyed themselves to escape the ignominy.^ 
Nana was caught unawares when he discovered that Tipu's power 
suddenly became formidable, the Nizam was not quite reliable and 
the safety of the Peshwa lay only in contaciing the British for help. 
The British had already spoiled their relations with Sindhia through 
whom they were represented in Poona. They had requested the 
Nana for permission to appoint a direct representative, which was 
conceded and Charles Malet was appointed as their Resident at 
Poona. Although the British did not agree to help ^ana against 
Tipu, yet, after “a series of comparatively fertile operations, which 
were rather more favourable to the Marathas than to Tipu, the latter 
assuming that the appointment of Charles Malet... and certain 
military preparations in Bombay and elsewhere prompted the inten- 
tion of the English to intervene persuaded the Marathas to conclude 
peace in April 1787.’'^ By this agreement the Marathas restored to 
Tipu some territories they had recently occupied, and Tipu in return 
ceded to them towns of Kittur, Badami and Nargund besides, agree- 
ing to pay Rs 45 lakhs. 

Mahadji Sindhia 

Nana’s attempt at getting the British help was based on the 
uncompromising attitude of Sindhia as well, about whom a few 
separate words may be penned. 

Illegitmate son of Ranoji, an army leader of the Peshwa Balaji 
Viswanath, Mahadji (also called Madhav Rao) Sindhia was bom 
about 1730. His father Ranoji started his career as a bodyguard 
and slipper-bearer of the Peshwa, but through his selfless service won 
a military fief in Northern Malwa and he fixed up his headquarters 
at Ujjain, soon rising to prominence. He had five sons, including 
the illegitimate one Mahadji. All the four died before the third 
battle of Panipat against Ahmed Shah Abdali, 1761, or in that action 

1. See Nandkarni, R.V. R/je d/iJ Fa// o/ the Maratha Empire, Bombiy, 1944, 
p. 253. 

2. Candtridge History of In^, V. p. 365. 
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where Mahadji was also crippled, but saved as the last of his race 
to succeed to patrimony after the death of his father which took 
place at some undetermined period. After the battle of Panipat we 
find him “laying the foundation of sovereignty in Central India,' 
where his fief was; and being in command of a choice body of 1 S,000 
cavalry, he soon made himself virtual master of the territories be- 
tween the Narbada and the Chambal.’’^ 

It was Mahadji who had been mainly responsible for the res- 
toration of Shah Alam in Delhi in 1 772. The death of Madhav 
Rao, the murder of Narain Rao and the First Maratha War com- 
pelled him to leave Delhi. But all through the Maratha war he 
was anxious to get back to Delhi and we have seen how he managed 
the Treaty of Salbai and secured an assurance from the British not 
to interfere in the affairs of Shah Alam. 

As soon as the Treaty of Salbai had been signed, Sindhia started 
raising fresh troops and got them disciplined by the French and 
Portuguese officers. He captured Gohad. occupied the fort of 
Gwalior, and thereafter marched to Delhi m 1784 where the Mughal 
Emperor honoured him by bestowing on him the command of the 
Mughal army as we have already seen. The prestige of Sindhia at 
this time was at its top, but it was hollow. He unwittingly aroused 
hostility of the British when he insisted on the Emperor to claim his 
tribute from them or recall the grants made in lieu of that. Besides, 
he had been appointed deputy of the Emperor which aroused 
the jealousy not only of the Mughal officers, but also of the Poona 
authorities who were always anxious that whatever honours the 
Maratha chiefs won, should be won only in their name. But the 
rewards of Sindhia were not commensurate with his responsibilities or 
with the jealousy they aroused. The Emperor conferred on him the 
titles, but not the control of the crown lands, nor of the royal forts 
and treasures. Sindhia had to make heavy payments to the Emperor 
for his maintenance, incur an expenditure of seven lakh rupees per 
month on his own troops numbering about 30,000, and three lakhs 
on the imperial contingent. The revenues of Delhi and Agra were 
not sufficient to produce much of a surplus after meeting the 
administrative charges. 


Nor were the things very encouraging back at home, where 
administration suffered from the lack of proper attention, and 
where Rajput and Muslim jagirdars chafed under his exacting 
demands. To add to this was the British hostility which he is said 
to have aroused by asking the Emperor to demand his tribute as 
under the Treaty of Allahabad, 176S, and which resulted in closer 
contacts between them and Nana. The troubles mounted, he fell 
into a debt of fifiy lakh rupees right in the year 1 784 itself, and 


1. Keene op. eit., pp. 33-34. 
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decided to march to Jaipur and realise from there a tribute of three 
crore rupees to help him out of the woods. But the things shaped 
themselves in a different way. He was defeated at Jaipur jointly 
by the Rajput chiefs who were helped also by the Muslim jagirdars. 
When he made his second attempt to subdue his enemies, he was 
deserted by the imperial contingent under the command of 
Mohammad Beg and his nephew Ismail. His own army fell into 
arrears of pay, it began to be thinned by desertions, and when Ghulam 
Qadir marched against the Emperor in Delhi, his son-in-law, 
Deshmukh was forced to leave the royal family to its own fate and 
flee. 


Soon, however, the conditions changed. Nana, though jealous 
of the rising power of Sindhia, had never desired Delhi to go out of 
the Maratha hold. He despatched a reinforcement. The Mughal 
nobles also fell out among themselves, and Sindhia received requests 
from Mir/a Jawan Bakht for help. Thus strengthened, Sindhia re- 
covered Delhi together with the unfortunate Emperor in 1 789 and 
dealt out fitting punishments to the miscreants like Ghulam Qadir. 
He defeated Ismail Beg at Patan, in Rajputana, the following year, 
and in 1791 the Rajput chiefs were worsted at Mirtha, and again 
at Jodhpur. All this made Nana again jealous, and he is said to 
have encouraged Holkar to create troubles for Sindhia. But in 1792, 
the latter met this challenge at Lakheri where Holkar was also made 
to eat humble pie. This victory established Sindhia's predominance 
in northern India, and now he decided to go to Poona itself to try 
his luck. 

I'he grateful Mughal Emperor had conferred the title of Vakil- 
i-Mutalik on the Peshwa, and under the pretext of conveying it 
personally to him he marched to Poona. In fact the recent victorjr 
of the British over Tipu and Nana’s approach to Cornwallis through 
Haripat expressing his desire to subsidise a British detachment against 
Sindhia. incensed the latter. As he reached Poona, with all the 
laurels that he had recently gained, he was given a rousing reception 
by those who took pride in his exploits, and also by those who 
wanted to humiliate Nana. .At Poona, Sindhia was soon able to 
overshadow Nana whose complete elimination from the political 
arena seemed to be in the oiling. But destiny laid its wild hands on 
him and he died in Poona on 12 February 1794, when he was just 
at the top of his career. 

Thus « as removed one more chief in whose achievements the 
Maratha nation could glory. But it is doubtful if by his continuing 
to live a few years more he should in any way have given a lasting 
strength to the Maratha power to sweep away the British from India, 

1. According to the contemporary author of Tarikh-i-Muzafari, Sindhia was 
waylaid by Nana’s men and severely wounded due to which he died, the 
next day. Keene, op. cit , p. 186. 
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though the flag he hoisted on Delhi continued flying till it was hauled 
down by Wellesley. 

Despite all the qualities which raised Mahadji to prominence 
in Delhi and Poona, he had some faults, one of them being the 
excessive self>eflacement which quite often alienated the people against 
him instead of winning. Ail his life he was busy in collecting power, 
and had neither the will nor time for improving and consolidating 
his administration without which no secure foundations of a political 
power could be laid. Nor was he always scrupulous in politics. 
His contest for power at Poona pictures him only as an opportunist 
who could benefit from the statesmanship of Nana in recovering his 
power in Delhi, but was not willing to repay the debt, “Twice he 
tried, in crooked ways, to see whether he could presume on the 
favour of the British authorities to wring from them the tribute of 
Bengal. In that demand he had a fair ground to go upon, and he 
need not have been in such a hurry with his absolute, and somewhat 
abject, disavowals."^ 

Yet we may conclude in the words of H,G. Keene : “Clear in 
the conception of reasonable projects, he was bold and prudent in 
iheir realisation without yielding completely to the peculiar tempta- 
tions of his place and time. In a scene of barbarous anarchy, when 
all the bonds of society seemed to be unloosed, he was amiable, 
courteous, and free from cruelty. Although his natural disposition 
was tenacious to the verge of vindictiveness, he kept it under and 
gradually cured its faults. 

Gaikwad 

Sayaji. an imbecile ruler of Baroda who passed under the title 
ofCjuikwad. was another Niaratha chief of the time who held the 
territories roughly of Gujarat and the Kathiawar peninsula. The 
administration of his State was handled by Fateh Singh who died 
in 1 7S9. Between this year and 1 792 when Sayaji himself died and 
was succeeded by Gobind Rao. there was a contest for regency 
that brought about chaos. The new Gaik wad. however, was an 
able ruler, and when after his succession was recognised by the 
Chhatrapati, he set himself to the task of bringing about order in 
which he succeeded, and thereafter he fell in line with the others of 
his kin, indulging in intrigues against the Peshwa and the game of 
self-aggrandisemcnt. 

Holfcar 

Holkar was another such chief who ruled over the south- 
western part of Malwa. with his capital at Indore. This territory 
was ruled over by Ahalya Bai. the daughter-in-law of Malhar Rao, 

1. Keene, o/> rrt.,p. 190. 

2. /W.,p. 191. 
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the founder of this principality. She assumed full powers and 
continued administering her territories with tact and foresight till 
1795 when she died and was succeeded by Tukoji, an aged man who 
died in 1 797. Jaswant Rao, who followed, was interested more in 
what happened at Poona, than in the administrative problems that 
existed in Indore. We will have an opportunity of knowing some- 
thing more about him in the following pages. 

Bhoasle 

Being capital at Nagpur and whose territories extended from 
Nagpur to Cuttack, was the only other chief who deserves separate 
mention. Mudaji who died in 1 788, had been detached by the British 
from the confederacy that Nana organised against them during the 
First Maratha War. This was possible only due to an active 
jealousy that existed among the Maratha chiefs. He was succeeded 
by Raghuji who was no better in this connection than he. 

This was the condition of the Marathas in the time of Corn- 
wallis. Their Chhatrapati was a symbolic head whose sacred 
authority was invoked only at the time of succession. The 
nationalistic spirit is a thing only of later origin. During the time of 
which we talk, if anything existed, it was only parochialism. Watan, 
which was only a person^ jagir, was all that mattered with those 
who counted. The decline of this power, the Maratha confederacy, 
had already begun, the last Anglo-Maratha Wars gave it the coup de 
grace. 
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Tipu Sultan and the Anglo 
Mysore Wars 


Named after a Muslim devotee of Arcol for whom his father, 
Haidar Ali, had a special veneration. Tipu was born at Devanhalti 
in 1753. His mother was Fakhr-un-Nissa whose father Mir Moin- 
ud-din was for some time the Governor of Kadapa and who, there- 
fore, brought with her the background of an aristocratic and ruling 
family which should have helped her to influence Tipu's mind 
towards that direction. When Haidar died m the midst of his 
hostilities with the British in December 1 782, his death was kept a 
close secret and for many days, not only the British, but even his 
own army was completely ignorant of the matter till Tipu receiving 
an express message proceeded towards his main army on the Pennar 
river where he immediately assumed charge of the inheritance which 
consisted of vast treasures at Seringapatam, and an army of not 
less than 90,000 to do his bidding. 

We have already seen how after the death of his father, Tipu 
continued the Second Mysore War against the British till circum- 
stances compelled him to sign peace at Mangalore, the terms of which 
were favourable more to him than to the British, and which far from 
reducing his power “increased his prestige, while the manner in 
which it had been concluded had made the English to lose face.”^ 

THE THIRD MYSORE WAR UNDER 
CORNWALLIS, 1790-92 

Tlie GircumsCances 

The circumstances under which Tipu came to power and the 
way the Second Mysore War had been concluded, fired Tipu, young 

1. Huao, Mohibbul (Ed). Waqal-i-Mmatm-Rum (Diary of a Journey to 
Ooastantinople) by Khwaja Abdul Qadir, p. 12. 
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as he was, with the spirit of restlessness and aggression. He deter- 
mined on a course to crush the Nizam, destroying the Maratha 
power, and then turning to the British to drive them out from India 
with the help of the French. Early in 1 785 he conquered Nargund 
and then captured Kittur which the intervention of the Marathas 
could not save. Nana’s appeal to Macpherson, the British Governor- 
General for help having gone in vain, he approached Goa for the 
purpose which alarmed the British into appealing to Poona ifor a 
direct representation in their court through a resident. The Nizam 
supported the Marathas with the result that^ the latter recovered the 
lost territories and forced a treaty on Tipu in 1787 which brought 
an end to his ambitions on this side. The British had appointed 
L.W. Malet as resident at Poona and some military movements 
on their part gave Tipu an impression that they were going to join 
against him. T herefore, he hastened to accept the terms of the 
treaty offered b> the Marathas. 

Tipu’s youth and ambition, however, would not let him live in 
peace. Inflated “with notions of his own prowess, and inspired with 
hostile feelings against the English, (he) was most anxious to unite 
himself closely with the French, by whose assistance he hoped to 
subvert the power he both feared and hated. In 1786 he sent a 
delegation headed by Ghulam Ali Khan to Constantino^e with a 
view to establishing factories in the Turkish dominions ; to have 
himself confirmed on the throne in Mysore by the Caliph, as the 
Mughal Emperor considered him a usurper and did not give him an 
investiture, and to secure military help against the British. The 
envoys were to proceed from Constantinople to France for the same 
purpose and in 1 78'^ Tipu sent a direct mission also to the French 
capital. Both these missions however failed from the military point 
of view. The Sultan of 1 urkey was busy fighting against Russia and 
Austria and depended upon the British friendship, while the French 
government had already assured the British not to give them a cause 
of provocation. Louis XVI of France suffered from domestic 
troubles as well which soon after resulted in a cataclysm that 
overwhelmed the whole of France.^ 

In the meanwhile Tipu was anxious to develop his hold over 
the western coast by taking possession of Malabar ; and for tfiis 
reason on 29 December 1789 he attacked Travancore on the plea 
that the Raja of the place had purchased from the Dutch the terri- 
tories of Jaikottai and Kranganur which, as he claimed, belonged to 
the Raja of Cochin who was his feudatory, but to which the Raja of 
Travancore would not agree. Holland, the Governor of Madras, is 
said to have accepted a bribe from Tipu, and therefore he turned a 
deaf ear when Travancore appealed to him for help. Tipu thus had 

1 . Bowring. op. cit., p. 137. 

2. For details see Hasan, Mohibbul op. cit., pp. 161-62. 
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his way in Travancore which was under the British protection, and 
he laid waste the whole country with fire and sword. Cornwallis 
had by this time become the Governor-General of Bengal, and he 
condemned the action of Holland as a disgracef\il betrayal of an 
ally. 


This was sufficient to precipitate the Third Mysore War. The 
Ni/am and the Marathas had already been alienated by Tipu. Corn- 
wallis signed separate treaties with the two powers in 179U. and thus 
a Triple Alliance against Tipu was formed. 

The War 

In the first phase of the war, General Medows, the new 
Governor of Madras planned operations under which General Kelly 
was sent to attack the Baramahals, while he himself marched westward 
to reduce the whole of Coimbatore and then enter Mysore through 
the Gaialhatti Pass. He captured the forts ofKam, Dharapuram 
and the city of Coimbatore with which the whole of the province fell 
before the British. Now the plan was to march towards the Gajal- 
hatti Pass which, however, was frustrated by Tipu who made a 
sudden appearance, inflicted heavy losses on the British at Satya- 
mangalam and finced them to retreat to Coimbatore. Having thus 
frustrated the immediate designs of the British against his capital, 
Tipu moved southwards to re-conquer Coimbatore. He captured 
Erode. Dharapuram and several other places when his attention 
was drawn towards the Baramahal district, 

Kelly who had marched towards the Baiamahals, had unfortu- 
nately died before he could accomplish anything. He was succeeded 
by Maxwell who besieged the foil of Krishnagiri, the capital of 
Baramahals. bui 1 ipu appeal 112 ocforc him, forced him to raise the 
siege, Shoiily after, however, Medows effected junction with Maxwell 
and Tipu not linding himself stiong enough now to dislodge the 
British from a strong position when they were strictly on the defen- 
sive, he maichcd lowaio^ Trmomalai and then Permakoil both of 
which surrendered , and he now appealed before Pondicherry to seek 
Fiench help against the British, in which, however, he was not 
successful. 

On the western coa'-t. howcvei , a greater misfortune awaited 
Tipu. Heie the Bombay Governor, General Abercomby and Colonel 
Hartley took one place alter another till before the end of 1790 the 
whole of Malabar was in their possession. 

Generally, however, m the iirst phase of the war the British 
failed to carry Mysore before them, with the result that early in 1791 
Cornwallis arrived at Madras personally to assume the command of 
the army. The second phase of the war now commenced. The army 
was then at Vellore from where Cornwallis decided to march tc 
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Bangalore. Tipu tried to stop the British on the way, but Cornwallis 
elwM him by feigning an attack on Ambur, and then moving first 
north, and then due east, he reached Mugli ihiss from where march* 
ing through Kolar and Hosakote he appeared before Bangalore the 
fortress of which was supposed to be second m rank in the whole of 
the Mysore State. First the town was captured and all efforts of 
Tipu to recover it were foiled. Then the fortress was besieged and 
captured on 20 March 1791, at the cost of about 500 men killed or 
wounded, as against more than 1000 whom Tipu lost. 

After making necessary repairs in the fort at Bangalore, Corn- 
wallis now marched towards Seringapatam, the capital of Mysore, 
where Tipu had already made strong arrangements for defence. On 
his way to the capital, Cornwallis was joined by 10,000 cavalry of 
the Nizam, but despite all efforts at Seringapatam he failed to dis- 
lodge Tipu, and was compelled to retire on 26 May towards 
Bangalore. 

In the meanwhile, the Marathas who had joined the war with a 
view to recovering the territories between the Tungabhadra and 
Krishna that Raghoba had surrendered to Haidar Alt in return for 
his support, sent 10,000 foot and 10,000 horse under Parsu Ram 
Bhau who besieged Dharwar in September 1790. The Marathas 
were also supported by some troops sent by Bombay, but it was not 
before 30 March 1791 that they reduced the fort whereafter they 
speedily occupied the whole province and now marched and joined 
Cornwallis at Cherkuli. The Nizam's forces occupied Kopal in 
April 1791 and thereafter sent a part of the army to captuie Kadapu, 
while another part joined Cornwallis before he invested Seringapatam, 
as already referred to. 

Before Cornwallis withdrew to Bangalore, he had been ap- 
proached by an envoy sent by Tipu to negotiate peace. Due to certain 
technical difficulties, however, no discussions could be held. Return- 
ing to Bangalore, Cornwallis sent the Marathas to occupy territories 
to the north-west, the Nizam's trrjps proceeded on a similar mission 
to the north-east, while Cornwallis himself was occupied in capturing 
forts in the Baramahals. Nandidrug the most important of these 
forts, fell on 19 October. Colonel Maxwell, however, failed to capture 
Krishnagiri and Coimbatore also had to surrender before the enemy. 
The preparations for a march against Seringapatam continued in the 
meanwhile, and on 5 February 1792, supported by some troops of 
Nizam and the Marathas, Cornwallis was within six miles of Tipu's 
capital. The operations against Seringapatam were still going on 
when Tipu sent his envoy once again, the terms were negotiated, and 
peace was concluded. 

Treaty af Seriagapatam 

Under the treaty of Seringapatam signed in February 1792 
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(1) Tipu agreed to surrender about half his territories ^vhich were 
divided among the allies. (2) He had to restore all the prisoners of 
war since the days of Haidar. (3) pay an indemnity of three million 
rupees and (4) surrender two of his sons, namely Moiz-ud>din and 
Abdul Khaiik, as hostages. 

Cornwallis was criticised for having given Tipu a new lease of 
life when his fate was almost sealed, but he justified his policy by the 
arguments that Tipu's power of making mischief was effectively 
curbed, that it satisfied the requirements of the Company's policy of 
not trying to acquire territories beyond what was required for safety, 
and that the removal of Tipu and restoration of the captive Hindu 
Raja to power should have created complications, for the Raja was 
incapable of ruling without the British support, and the territories 
usurped from him formed only a part of the total Mysore dominions 
which still remained with Tipu. 

Be that as it may, the Treaty of Seringapatam bi ought the 
days of the greatness of Mysore to an end. Although Tipu even 
now refused to recognise his defeat and tried soon to recover from 
the humiliation by forced contributions from his subjects to discharge 
his treaty obligations and to recover his sons fiom the position of 
hostages, he never again was formidable enough to destroy the peace 
of the Ni/am, the Maratlias ot the British. The Nizam benefited by 
getting territories between the Krishna and the Pennar, and beyond, 
the Marathas secured all iheir territories lost since the days of 
Haidat, while the British got Malabar, Barainahal and other districts 
on which they had set their heait. The much persecuted Raja of 
('oorg alio was biought within the territorial gains of ♦he British. 
The “English alliance vv'*h the Ni/ain undoubtedly received a new 
accession of ‘trength ; it may be said to have now reached some- 
thing of traditional stability which in Europe linked Portugal and 
England in unbroken alliance.”* 

IHE FOURI H MYSORE WAR UNDER W'ELLESLEY, 1799 

The Gircumetaoces 

After the Treaty of Seri ngapaiam, says Malcolm, the conduct of 
Tipu “was fiisi marked by an honourable and unusually punctual dis- 
charge of the large sum which remained due at the conclusion of the 
peace to the allies. Instead of sinking under his misfortunes, he exerted 
all his activity to repair the ravages of war. He began to add to the 
fortihcatioiis of his capital, to remount his cavalry, to recruit and 
discipline his infantry, punish bis refractory tributaries, and to 
encourage the cultivation of his country, which was soon restored to 

1. Cambridge History of India, V. p, 337. 
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its former prosperity.”* 

Lord Cornwallis was succeeded in 1 793 by Sir John Shore who 
was not as active as his predecessor, and in whose time, after the 
death of Chamraj, the Hindu Raja of Mysore in 1 796, Tipu usurped 
even the titular status from his infant son. Aii Jah, son of the 
Nizam rebelled against the authority of his father in 1795 and Tipu 
undertook to support his claims on the throne if he agreed to 
surrender territories south of the rivers Krishna and Tungabhadra. 
Luckily, however, the Nizam was able to make his son a prisoner. 
But Tipu’s capacity to create mischief clearly came to the notice of 
ail. 


In 1 796 Tipu contacted Zaman Shah, the ruler of Afghanistan, 
through an embassy and invited him to destroy the Maratha and the 
English power in India with his cooperation. He also tried to sow 
dissensions among the Marathas and made attempts to create mis- 
understandings between the British and the Nizam. Hostilities be- 
tween the French and the English having broken out in Europe once 
again, he approached the former for help. An embassy from him 
reached Mauritius with letters to the French authorities there to 
make a common cause against the British. About a hundred French 
volunteers offered their services to the embassy and the Mauritius 
Governor, General Malartic promised to forward Ti^u's 1 etter to 
France. The Sultan planted a tree of Liberty in Seringapatam and 
seemed to be catching on the new French slogan of Equality and 
Fraternity by trying to placate his Hindu subjects. 

When Wellesley arrived at Calcutta in May 1 798, he saw an 
impending danger of the French Republic sending an army to India 
via Egypt. Immediate steps to counteract such possibilities were 
m^ssary. He persuaded the Nizam to accept subsidiary alliance 
with the British, under which he disbanded all his French troops and 
accepted a British subsidiary force for his protection at his own 
cost. The Marathas were also contacted, and though he received no 
assurances, he hoped they would observe strict neutrality. The Madras 
government was instructed to make ready for possible operations 
against Tipu, and now he contacted the latter directly to seek 
explanation for his provocative conduct. 

On 8 November 1798 Wellesley wrote to Tipu complaining 
with regard to the latter’s efforts of an alliance with the French 
against the British when friendly relations existed between the two 
powers after the Treaty of Seringapatam. He proposed to depute 
Major I^vcton to meet him and discuss the ways by which misun- 
derstandings between the two powers could be removed. Shortly 
after he addressed a second letter to the effect, but Tipu did not 

1. Martin, IV!ii|esl«y's DeTparchei, 1. p. 669; quoted by Rdberts, bdlaUndir 
Wetksky, p. 41. 
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respond to his suggestion. Cornwallis also forwarded to Tipu a 
letter from the Sublime Porte at Constantinople in which Sultan 
Salim condemned the FrenA invasion of Egypt and invited Mu^ms 
all over the world to fight against them. Tipu, however, persisted 
in his insolence against the English, with the result that Wellesley 
found himself with no alternative but to declare a ar. 

Hie War 

Tipu had at this time an estimated strength of 33,000 foot and 
1 5,000 horse, besides his artillery. The British tptal, together with 
the Nizam's contingent, which left Vellore under General Harris for 
Mysore on 11 February 1799, was 37,000. Besides, General Stuart 
marched from Bombay with 6,400 men, through Coorg. 

Tipu attempted to obstruct the march of Stuart towards his 
capital at the Siddheshwar Pass on S March, but failed. He also 
tried to intercept the march of Harris near Malvalli on 27 March, 
but retreated after suffering 1,000 killed and wounded. Tipu expeo* 
ting that the British would march direct from Bangalore and attack 
Seringapatam from the north, followed the scorched earth policy by 
destroying all forage on that side. But British marching from soudi 
through the regions of ample fodder supply, suddenly, appeared at a 
distance of 15 miles from Seringapatam. Some more surprises were 
inflicted on Tipu and on 7 April 1799, the siege-operations against 
the Sultan commenced. On 14 April the Bombay army having joined 
Harris, Tipu's position became hopeless. Me sent an agent expressing 
his desire for peace. Harris sent him the conditions to (I) surrender 
half his territories, (2) release all prisoners, (3) dismiss all the French 
employed in his army, (’4) agree to pay 2 million sterlings within six 
months and (S) send tw.i of his eldest sons together with his four top 
officers whose names were mentioned, as hostages. No reply came. 
The British succeeded in effecting a breach in a wall of the fort, and 
after a tough resistance cartied it. 

Tipu kept fighting like a common soldier till severely wounded. 
•He was implored to make himself known to the English troops, 
from whose commanders he would no doubt have received the 
attention due to his mark, but he absolutely refused to comply with 
the suggestion. Soon afterwards some European soldiers entered 
the gateway, one of whom attempted to take off his richly-jewelled 
sword-belt, when Tipu, sorely wounded as he was, made a cut at the 
man, and wounded him in the knee. The enraged soldier levelled his 
musket and shot him in the head, causing instantaneous death.”^ 

Thus ended the Fourth Mysore War and now the whole of the 
country of Iipu lay prostrate before the British. A setUeoient was 

1. Bowring, op. eit., pp. 199-200. 
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made, under which the Bnti&h fransferred some territories to the 
Marathas yielding an annual revenue of 2,64,000 pagodas ^ 1 he 
Nizam got territories worth more than 5 lakh pagodas per annum, 
while the British retained the whole of Kanaia, Coimbatore, Dhara- 
puram, Senngapatani and other territories the annual revenue of 
which was almost the same as of the territories gamed by the Nizam. 

The remaining pai’s of Mysore, the annual income of which 
was about fourteen lakh pagodas weic bestowed on the inlant son 
of Chamraj, the Raja ol Mysoie who died m 1796 and whose kingdom 
bad been usurped by Haidar The mother of the infant expressed hei 
gratefulness *o the British in the following words “Forty years have 
elapsed since our government ceased Now you have favoured our boy 
with the government of this country, and nominated Puinaiya to be 
his Dtwan We shall, \/hile the sun and moon continue commit no 
offence against youi goveinmeni “ A Resident was appointed by the 
British to exercise a general control over the admimstiation of the 
state , Its capital Seringapatam a as occupied by them and a 
subsidiary system was imposed under which the state was to pav an 
annual subsidy of ibout 2 1 lakh rupees to the British 

The sons of I ipu who had arrived at the age of discietion, were 
taken piisoners and sent away to Calcutta while his impoiiant nobles 
were all given guaiantces of an honourable life fhcir propeilits were 
protected 

bvciybody benehted from the tall of Tipu's capital Arthur 
Wellesley, the brother of the Govcrnor-Geneial, got I 1 iOO worth 
jewels and £ 7 OW in cash The Comnidnder-in-Chiel, Oemral 
Harris and six othei officers were later censured for lapacity ^nd 
Arthui wrote to his brother “Scaicel> a hou'-e >n the lo>vii w i 
left unplundered and I understand that in Camp p wels of th>' gica- 
test value, bars ol gold, etc have been offered for sale in the ba^ais 
of the army by our soluieis, sepoys and followers Out of the spoils 

01 Seringapatam, the Court ol Dircctois granted 1 ord Vi-clleslcy 
£ 100,00^ which he declined, aiut then it was voted that foi twenty 
years he should get an annuity of C 'i.OtK) 

Dundas, the Chairman of the Board of Control, had wanted 
that the whole of Mysoie should be annexed by the British them- 
selves and no part of it should be gifted away to the allies WeUesley, 
however, did not want to antagonise the Nizam, and consoled 
Dundas thus “If you will have a little patience the death of the 
Nizam will probably enable me to gratify vour voracious appetite fot 
land and foitresses Seiingapaiam ought, I think, to stay your 
stomach awhile , not to mention Tanjoie and the Poligar countries 

J A pagoda.equaf to about three rupees. 

2 Thompson and Garrat, Rite and Fulfilment of British Rule in Inuia, p. 20>. 
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Perhaps, I may be able to give you a supper of Oudh 'tad the 
camatic, if you should still be hungry.”' 

Wellesley's Mysore policy has been criticised by certain writers 
who blame him of being over-sensitive and sufficiently hasty in preci- 
pitating the war for which no cause existed. Much of the French fear 
from which the British in India suffered was only imaginary. Then 
the other Indian princes also raised French troops, but none was 
penalised like Tipu. With the vast resources that the British posses- 
sed in India, they should have exhibited more of confidence and for- 
bearance. but instead, writes James Mill, in “the state of mind by 
which the Governor-General, and Englishmen of his intellectual and 
moral caste, were at that time distinguished, the very existence of a 
Frenchman was a cause of alarm."' 

Wellesley, however, asserted that he was fighting on a principle, 
and not being guided merely by the amou.u of power that Tipu had 
developed to employ against the British. Already sufficient for- 
bearance had been shown towards him by not removing him from 
power after the Third My.sore War. He, however, persisted in his 
hostility towards the British, and had adopted a stiff-necked attitude 
which could not be tolerated for long. Moreover the Home authori- 
ties also felt that Tipu had gone far beyond the limits upto which his 
contacts with the French and other ambitions could be tolerated. 

Be that as it may, with the removal of Tipu, one more Indian 
ruler was removed who, writes James Mill, “sustains an advantageous 
comparison with the gieatcst princes of the Fast.” 

Tipu was an ardent lover of freedom, and be hated British 
tutelage in any shape or colour. There is no doubt that if he had 
been less ambitious and '*cak in his purpose, he should have conti- 
nued enjoying the prosperity and position like the Niram under the 
British protection. But he did not believe in a compromise, and 
preferred to die fighting like a common soldier, than fall at his knees 
and sell away his independence t'> the British. P.E. Roberts says : 
“Men are consistent neither to ihcir virtues nor their vices. Such a 
virile purpose as Tipu’s, even though it were maleficent, such cons- 
tancy, though it merge into fanatici.sm, are not common in Eastern 
rulers, and that is why, with all his dreadful faults, he stands out as 
one of the greatest of our adversaries ; for in the Orient, will, pur- 
pose and peisonality arc everything ; they cleave their way like the 
steel-shod prow of a great ship through the angry, turbulent and 
ineffective waves of the political ocean.”® 

Tipu has been blamed of cruelty towards those who did not 

1. philips, C.H . The LiM India Conpany, I940, p. I04. 

2. Mill, «!P. cU., VI. p. 105. 

3. Roberts, op. eit., pp. 61-62. 
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belong to Ills faith. Thus in 1784 when he recovered his territories 
in Kanara and Malabar from the British, writes Bowring, ‘'he signa- 
lised his zeal for the faith of Islam by driving out of the coast region 
no fewer than 30,000 of its Christian inhabitants, who were forcibly 
deported into Mysore.” “It is stated that Tipu demanded the 
surrender of the daughters of some of these Christians in order to 
have them placed in his seraglio, and that, on the refusal of the 
parents, the latter had their noses, ears, and upper lips cut off, and 
were then paraded through the streets on asses, with their faces to- 
wards the tails of the animals.” Tipu’s justihcation for the action was 
that the Portuguese had adopted a similar attitude towards the non- 
Christians when earlier they had obtained settlements on the western 
coast.^ 

There may be some truth in what is said above, yet to say that 
Tipu was completely devoid of human feelings towards the non- 
Muslims does not seem correct. Bowring himself says that in the 
imminent peril that threatened him before his death, he had “recowK 
to the prayers and incantations of the Brahmans,” which, despite his 
contemptuous remarks, proves a spirit of toleration in “his orthodox 
Tslamism.”® In fact Tipu had many Hindus like Pumaiya and 
Krishna Rao who held high posts of trust and responsibility under 
him. And if some English writers arc correct in imputing a rti- 
Chrisiian feelings on 7 ipu, one wonders how the latter could develop 
friendly contacts with the French in these circumstances. We may 
be nearer the truth if we blame Tipu of cruelty towards his enemies, 
than towards all the non-Muslims. 

As an adnunistialor, Tipu had a passion to introduce reforms 
in every field he came into contact with. 1 le was anxious to develop 
his foreign trade foi which he sent missions abroad. He established 
a Board of Trade consisting of nine Commissioners to develop import 
and export trade both by land and sea. He re-delined the weights 
and measures, founded a new calendar, issued new coins, introduced 
several reforms and was harsh on cori'upt officials. He re-organiad 
his army and compiled a comprehensive code regarding the fighting 
methods, exercise and duties of the different grades of officers. 

lipu was an enlightened despot who loved teaming and patro- 
nised the learned. He knew several languages himself, particularly 
Persian and maintained a grand library. 

“His country”, we may quote Diron, “was found everywhere 
full of inhabitants, and apparently cultivated to the utmost extent of 
which the soil was capable ; while the discipline and fidelity of his 
troops in the field, until their last overthrow, were testimonies equally 
strong, of the excellent regulations which existed in his army. His 

1. Bowrirg, op. cit., pp. 125-127, 

2 . Ibid., 197 . 
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government, though strict and arbitrary, was the despotism of a 
politic and able sovereign.”^ 

But the more efficient and forwarddooking an Indian prince was, 
the greater was the risk of arousing British jealousy and anxiousness 
to bring about his ruin. Probably this is what happened with Tipu> 
Sultan. 


I. Ditoa,^NarraiiHofth*Camp«lt»» p. 249, quoted by Roberts, 

op. ell., p. dO. 
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Sir John Shore 1793-1798 


Son o( I bonus Shore of Romford by his wfc Dorofh>, John 
Shore who Idler became Lord Teignmouth, w as born on 8 October 
1751 in St J.ime’s Sircct, Londen He was educated at Harrow, 
learnt book-keeping at Hoxton, and was appointed a^ a wiiier m the 
hast India Company in 1768 He landed in Bengal in 1769, the 
year when Vansntart appointed English supeivisois in the districts to 
look aftei the collections of land levcnue, and to collaci inloimation 
with regaid to land its fcitilitv, ownership etc 

Cloc had secured Dewani I'ghts foi the pi ovinccs ol Bengal, 
Bthai and Oiis>a fiom Ih hoinclcs!» Mughal Iinpctoi Shah Alam in 
1765 rhe>e lights consisted ot the powcr'> to collect land levcnue 
and administer civi* justice The East India Compiny had, however, 
as yet neither the will noi the mean' to exercise these powers hence 
they wei( delegated to or left in the hand'^ of ilic puppet Nawab ol 
Bengal, who would continue making the collections through his 
existing lexcnue machinei) and lemit the whole amount thus collect- 
ed to the British Resident .it Murshidabad after keeping a fixed 
annual 'um to meet his own expenses This sjsiem undci wh'ch the 
Brdish kept the iiii.il authority in then o."r) hands, while tiansfernng 
responsibihty into the hands ot the N.iwab, was known as Dual 
Government of Clive 

As. howexer the time passed, the Biitish levcoue demands 
increased, the i>ots suffered, but the authorities at Calcutta believed 
that Ihctc still was a wide margin of land prohts which the agiicul- 
turists citioyeJ, and they also suspected the Nawab's officials of 
intercepting money. It is in these circumstances that the supervisors 
leferred to above were appointed 

U wa) indeed a crucial time when Shoic arrived in Bengal, By 
appoinung supei visors the Company took its first step towards the 
final assumption of responsibility in Bengal, but it did not as yet 
understand the magnitude of the problem the supervisors were called 
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upon to tackle. It was not an easy job to ascsrtain as to who owned 
the land. There was the tiller of land who was called a ryot. Above 
him there was the ramindar and his agents. Some of these zamindnrs 
were the decendants of the officials who had been granted the right 
to collect revenue and leep it in lieu of a salary or pension. With 
the passage of time, these hereditary collectors of revenue had stait^ 
considering themselves as the owners of land, while the tillers, the 
real owners, began to be considered only as tenants. There were 
other zamindars who originally were mere farmers of revenue which 
the> collected m return only lor a commission, but who with the 
passage of time had made this position hereditary and now considered 
themselves as the real proprietors. Some of the zamindars were the 
descendants of petty chieftains who paid tribute to the Empetor. 
Below these zamindars, again, there were people who enjoyed heredi- 
tary rights of sab-mfeudalioa. Then there was the sub-sub-infeuda- 
tion of different grades ; the la-.t, under the whole mass of parasites, 
being the poor tiller, oppressed and badly harassed. 


The ryots for generations had considered the zamindars their 
real rulers and masters, and had now no courage to speak out the 
truth against them. Besides all these, there wcie the record -keepers, 
originally appointed to keep records of the quality of land, its owner- 
ship, rates and methods of the revenue assessment etc. These record- 
keepers, known as Qinungos, were meant basically to look after the 
interests of the real proprietors of the land, and keep a watch on the 
activities ol the revenue collc''tors, the zamindars, etc. also now occu- 
pied a heredita.y position. They considered the records as their 
private property, and in league with the zamindars, constituted them- 
selves into another set of parasites who lived on the sweat and blood 
which the ryot gave to his land. They were also not willing to 
betray the zamindars, and part with the information which the British 
supervisors wanted to collect. Nor were their records now completely 
reliable, for much manipulation had taken place through generations 
of these ruffians ; and it now needed a research spread over years to 
collect the facts for which the supervisors were sent to the districts. 
Little wonder, then instead of giving their attention to the almost 
impossible duties they were sent to perform, these supervisors 
immediately busied themselves in private trade and other means of 
making easy money and within a short time they became yet another 
set of parasites on the already impovetished and unfortunate land. 

It is in these circumstances that Shore came to India. The 
problem of land revenue was the biggest problem that the Company 
at that time faced, and John Shore found himself iimnediately invol- 
ved in this problem. In 1770 he was appointed Assistant to the Reve- 
nue Council at Murshidabad, in which position he settled revenue 
suits; and the chief and other members of the Council being idle or 
usually away on tours, he worked very hard and almost hanffied the 
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whde busiliesl. As such he soon began to be considered an autho- 
rity over the revenue matters. He learnt Persian, the language in 
which most of the contemporary records of India were k^. In 1772 
he was appointed Grief Assistant to the Resident at Rajshahi, and 
between 1775 and 1780 he worked successively as a member of the 
Revenue Council of Calcutta, and then as Revenue Commissioner 
at Dacca. In 1786 he left on leave for England where he married 
Charlotte Cornish, who belonged to a middle class family, her father 
being a doctor, and in 1786 he was appointed as a member of the 
Governor-General’s Council in Bengal. In the same year Shore 
became also the President of the Board of Revenue at Calcutta, and 
as such founded one school of thought with regard to the system of 
the revenue settfement that the Company in Bengal should have; the 
other school of thought being founded by James Grant, the chief 
Sheristadar, or head of the records office, as we have already seen. 
Under Cornwallis John Shore had definite views as to with whom 
and for how long the revenue settlement should be made, and be- 
tween James Grant and John Shore, Cornwallis was more inclined 
to accept the views of the latter and he introduced his Permanent 
Settlement of land Revenue in Bengal in 1793. 

In 1790 John Shore returned to England where he appeared as 
a witness to support Warren Hastings at his trial. He was created 
a baronet in 1 792 and was appointed the Governor-General to suc- 
ceed Lo.-d Cornwallis in the following year m Bengal. As Governor- 
general, however, “he was not a character to arouse warmth of feel- 
ing: there was no strong love or hale, there was no passion in his life. 
He was fair, he was thorough, he was painstaking, he was temperate, 
he was honest.* ^ And that is about all that can be said of him. 


Shore was supposed to be a man of peace, or what was more 
strongly asserted, he was necessarily a weak man. The example of 
Tipu Sultan of Mysore is thus quoted. Tipu had been effectively 
humbled by Cornwallis in the 1 hird Anglo-Mysore War. A far- 
sighted Governor-General should not have allowed him to recover 
his strength, contact Zaman Shah of Afganistan, send emissaries 
to other Muslim countries and seek active French help to strengthen 
himself to challenge the British. John Shore, however, suffer^ all 
this, till 1 ipu's power became formidable again, and Shore’s succes- 
sor Wellesley, had to fight the Fourth Mysore War to destroy the 
Sultan Pnee for all. 

In the time of John Shore, not only the British enemies resur- 
rected themselves and created problems once again, the British 

1. WoodrafT, Philip, cip cit.. The Founders p. 133. 
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friends also suffered from want of British support, and star- 
ted losing faith in their willingness, or what is worse, in their 
bility to fulfil commitments and help in their times of distress. This 
thus happened in the case of the Ni/am of Hyderabad, a dependable 
ally who had stood by the British more than any one else through thick 
and thin. In the time of Shore, hoards of Marathas attacked him; 
his requests for British help all went in vain. He was routed at Kharda 
and signed a humiliating treaty which dispossessed him of large 
chunks of territories. He lost faith in British friendship, started 
raising fresh troops and getting them disciplined by the French offi- 
cers. Wellesley later on had to start all over again to bring the 
Nizam back under the British fold. 

John Shore was dilfeient from those who immediately preceded 
him. He did not have the penetrating eye of Warren Hastings who 
even in the seventies of the Eighteenth Century would express con- 
cern at what was happening far away in the Punjab, where petty 
Sikh chiefs after parcelling out the whole of the province among 
themselves, were now cutting one another's throats. Hastings had 
apprehended that soon one of these chiefs would vanquish others and 
become a formidable power for others outside the province to reckon 
with. In the time of John Shore, Ranjit Singh, the chief of the 
Sukcrchakia principaht> in the Punjab, actually entered into a career 
of raising the standard of monarchy all over the Punjab. But that 
was none of Shore’s concern. 

Shore had some queer ideas about the people over whom he 
ruled ; and ridiculously enough, he once wrote : “The climate of 
Bengal is not favourable to Religion. It produces a langour, after 
long residence in India, which renders the faculties of the soul inert— 
and 1 have always obse. cd that indifference is a worse foe to religion 
than Sin.” And again, “Upon the whole, if we should confer happi- 
nc.ss upon them, it will be in spite of themselves.”* 

He was, however, honest lo himself, and did not lack sympathy 
for the people. He thus wrote : “When 1 consider myself the Ruler 
of twenty-five million people, ..! tremble at the greatness of the 
charge. I consider every native of India, whatever his situation may 
be, as having a claim upon me ; and that I have not a right to dedi- 
cate an hour to amusement further than as it is conducive to health 
and so far to the despatch of business.”* 

Shore had a strong literary sense, considerably mastered the 
Persian language, and, “used his leisure to translate into English in 
three manuscript volumes a Persian form of the Jog Bashist, a 

1. Quoted t Woodruff, Phi lip, op. cit , The Fourniers, pp. 1 33, 134. 

2. Quoted, ibid., p. 149. 

3. ibid.pp 147-48. 
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Sanskrit exposition of the doctrines of Vedanta. He constantly slipped 
into his correspondence verse translations from the Arabic or 
imitation of Horace. 

Shore resigned his post cf Govemor*General in 1798, and 
retired to England where he was created “an Irish peer as Lord 
Teignmouth, though he never took his seat in the Irish House of 
Lords.”* In 1807 he became a Privy Councillor and a member of 
the Board of Contrcl for India. Religion vi as one of his principal 
interests, and in his later >cars he worked as the first President of the 
British and Foreign Bible Societv. He died in London on 14 February 
1834. 


“Dull and Upright”, as Viscount Mersey writes of him, “he 
was neither a great ruler nor a maker of history, but he fulfilled the 
need of the India Board for a sober and reliable administrator of 
their Asiatic territories, who would brinp them peace and laige divi- 
dends rather than war and large expense... Loid Wellesley, Shore's 
successor, however, had a somewhat .sharper, or rather selfW:onceitcd. 
view regarding his methods. He wrote : “His low birth, vulgar 
manners, and eastern habits, as wcU as his education in the Company’s 
service, his natuial shyness and avvkvvaidness, added to indolence, timi- 
dity and bad health, contributed to relax every spring of this govern- 
ment from one extremity of the empire to the other ; and at the seat 
ol government established a systematic degradation of the person, 
dignity and authority of the Goveinor-General. This is the true 
character of the last government ; never did there exist in India one 
more inefficient in its contiol over the subordinate presidencies, more 
careless or timid with re-siiect to all our foreign relations, more 
incorrect and even partial with respect to the distribution of patro- 
nage nor (to complete the picture) one so little feared or respected 
by any branch of the civil or military service or by any description of 
natives or Europeans residing at the very seat of the supreme 
power."' 


Mersey, Viscount, The i 'iceroys and Govtrnon-Ceneral '»/' India, p. 28. 
ibid, p. 29. 

Htitorical MSS. CommMon. Manuseripls of J.B. Fortetcue. Eta., at Drep- 
more. Vol. IV. p. J83.qiK>ied by P n Roberta, India Under Wettftley. pp. 
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Marquess of Wellesley 1798-1805 


‘‘The Wellcsiejs trace thcir descent from the de Wellesleighs. 
one of whom carried the standard for Henry II when he sailed for 
Ireland”^ Born at Dangan Castle, County Meath on 20 June 1760 
Richard Colley Wellesley was the eldest son of Garrett Wellesley, first 
Earl of Mornington, Baron Mornington and first Viscount Wellesley 
who came from a landed family of Ireland. His mother was the Hon. 
Anne Hill-Trevor, a daughter of Viscount Dungannon. The father 
died in 1781 when our hero was only twenty-one years old. But the 
mother lived till 1831 to see the glorious achievements of her son. 
After some preliminary schooling at Trim, at ten Richard was sent 
to Harrow where he got into some trouble and was sent away to Eton 
and then six years thereafter to Christ Church, Oxford where he won 
the Chancellor’s Prire for Latin Verse, He however, never got a 
degree, and had to renounce studies after i he death of his father 
when he succeeded as 2nd Earl of Mornington and began to look 
after his famil>. 

Richard was vei> popular with women and settled down to a 
married life quite late. In the mear while he had a mistress, Gabrielle 
Roland who presented him with five children before the two w'crc 
married. Soon after occupying a seat in the Irish House of Lords, 
he was elected to the English House of Commons in 1781. He, 
however, is said to have delivered his maiden speech only in 1786 while 
Hastings’ Rohilla policy was being discussed. He occupied the office 
of Junior Lord of the Treasury, and then was made a member of the 
Board of Control, before he wa. appointed as Governor-General of 
India and landed at Calcutta in May 1 798 to take charge of his office 
from Sir John Shore who succeeded Lord Cornwallis in 1793, but 
whose period of Governor-Generalship is comparatively unimportant. 

INDIA AT THE TIME OF HIS ARRIVAL 

When Wellesley arrived in India the direct British possessions 

1 QilfiaL Edward, Heroes of Modern India p, 67. 
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were conlined to Bengal, Bombay and Madras which were separated 
by the intervening states of the Indian princes who were always at 
loggerheads with one another and with whose political activities the 
British could not remain unconcerned. The Pitt's India Act and the 
Charter Act of 1 793 had given Bengal a measure of supremacy over 
the other two presidencies, but the self-contained political indepen- 
dence of Bombay and Madras had not yet been completey abolished. 

Shah Alam, the Mughal Emperor had been brought under the 
British protection in 1 765, but in 1771 he had been lured away by 
Sindhia-and Holkar who placed him on the throne of Delhi once again 
where he was blinded in 1788 by Ghulam Qadir, a Rohilla chief, when 
Sindhia withdrew his protection from Delhi temporarily due to his 
internal troubles. Foi a time Warren Hastings had completely broken 
away with the Emperor when he stopped paying tribute to him and 
took away the districts of Kora and Allahabad which had been ceded 
to him in 1765. The friendly relations were soon, however, restored, 
though when Wellesley arrived in India, the Maratha influence still 
predominated in Delhi. 

Of the other Indian powers, the Marathas had extensive domi- 
nions and vast resources, but they presented a scene of indiscipline, 
aiiarchy, discord and mutual rivalries. Poona had been weakened as a 
result of the recent disputed succession to the ollicc Peshwa which 
was now occupied by Baji Rao II who had neither the talent nor the 
will to stem the rot that had set in the body-politic of the state. 
Sindhia. the overlord of Delhi, was busy augmenting his own powei. 
His forces were being trained and disciplined by the French olheers the 
most important of whom was Perron w'ho had established an almost 
independent state of his own on the Jumna which was likely to be 
made use of by the Napoleonic coveinmeni against the British, 
Holkar and Bhonsle were also po»enii,il enemies ot the British with 
whom Wellesley had to deal. 

In Mysore Tipu Sultan nilcd. He had been much weakened as 
a result of the Third My.sore Wai which ended with the Treaty of 
Seiingapatam in 1792. But his ambitions had not yet been contained. 
He was trying to create misunderstandings between the British on 
the one hand, and their allies on the other. His contacts with Znman 
Shah of Afghanistan and the embassy that he sent lO Mauritius for 
an alliance with France against the Brit'sh showed that another clash 
with him louid not be postponed for long. 

The Ni/.tm had been defeated by the Marathas at Kharda and 
John Shore, the predecessor of Wellesley had not gone to his help 
despite his repeated requests As a result he had turned to the F'rench 
who raised an army of 14.000 trained in the European fashion, and 
whose existence in the Ni/am'j dominions could become a menace to 
the fiiitish particularly at a time when the nostilities between England 
and Franv'C in Europe were at tlieir climax. 
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The Nawab of Oudh suffered under a heavy burden of the 
British financial demands. His internal administration was paralysed, 
while his nobles showed an inclination to niuiin>. The private 
British merchants in Oudh who were under nobody's control, exploit- 
ed the people and created problems of law and order. 

The Nawab of Carnatic suffered under heavy debts. Power had 
long since passed out of his hands, but living in the suburbs of 
Madras he still exercised an influence which not only rnade the 
servants of the Company corrupt, but also rendered it difficult to 
introduce administrative reforms in his dominions. And of the other 
petty principalities, mention has also to be made of the Rajput states 
on the south-west of Delhi who clamoured for Bi itish protection 
against the Maratha depredations but they had not yet received proper 
attention of the British because ol their policy of non- interference. 

Externally, Napoleon was scheming for an overland invasion of 
India. The first coalition of England against Eraiu-c had failed ; 
rebellious coudilions prevailed in Ireland ; there were naval mutinies 
and the financial crisis. All these made the vet y existence of the 
English problematicj'l. Such were the circumstances when Wellesley 
came to India. 

Generally, wc may tpioie, V.A Smith, at the time of Wellesley s 
appointment in India, a “change of political climate had occurred 
both in India and Europe. It w-as becoming clear that the Indian 
powers would not of themselves develop a pattern of power politics 
which would produce a balanced international system. A concert 
of Indian powers would never match the ISihcentuiy concert ot 
Europe Coiurnerte demanded tianquillii) for its concluct but the 
maintenance of permat. ni armament ,.le into profits. Those who 
had looked to balance began therefore to consider suprem^y as the 
Dolilical aim of the British in India ; and even within the Company 
Itself there ,v ere those who dele oded a forward policy on the ground 
that it would be more economical in the long run. E’/eii more marked 
was Utc change of Jimate with regard to Europe. The days were 
past when the French Revolution was believed to have heralded the 
betiinning of a new era.. ..The Ornish governing class was nervous 
With apprehension and tense with resolution, Italian 

campaign o I 1 756 no move by the French vms incredible and every 
measure to forestall them welcoi..'* 

It IS in tins background that all the activities of Wellesley in India 
are to be examined. His relations with the Indian princes, and the 
measures he adopted against the French menace to India make an 
interesting s' idy. Of the methods he employed to solve the intricate 
internal and .xternal problems, the most important was his system 

1. Smith, The Oxford History of Indiu, 1961. pp. 550-51 
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of Subsidiary Alliances, the proper Study of which is necessary for a 
student of History. 

THE SUBSIDIARY ALLIANCE SYSTEM 

The system of subsidiary alliances aimed at consolidating the 
British territories already acquired ; at having a number of dependable 
allies who would form a sort of ring around the British territo- 
ries which would not only keep out the external dangers at their cost 
but also offer additional opportunities for the development of 
the British trade and of compensating them against the losses 
suffered elsewhere ; and of taking necessary precautions against 
the French menace which threatened to destroy the British power in 
the east. It consisted of the following essential features. 

1 he states which entered into Subsidiary Alliance with the 
British, (1) had to maintain u required number of British troops in 
their territories. These troops were to be commanded by the British 
officers, and their duty was to defend the state from any foreign aggres- 
sion, as also to help it against an internal uprising, in order to meet 
the expense of these troops which were known as a subsidiary force, 
the protected slate was to transfer part of its territories to the British, 
the revenues of which would be equivalent to the liability that they 
suffered. (2) The external relations of the protected sEate were to be 
in the control of the British without whose knowledge and permission 
the ruler would not have any outside political contact whatever. In 
the disputes between the protected states, the British were to act as 
arbitrators. (3) A protected state would not employ in its service any 
European except with the permission of the British. This provision 
was aimed against the employment of French troops by the Indian 
princes like the Nizam and Sindhia. 1 hese troops had to be disban- 
ded. (4) In the court of each protected state a British Resident was 
to be appointed whose duty it was to sec that the terms of the treaty 
were strictly adhered to by the princes and the obligations of the 
British were fulfilled. 

if we examine the past history of the British in India, we shall 
find that Wellesley was not the founder of this system, though he did 
give it the finishing touch and brought about a general application of 
it. The origin of this system in fact was almost as old as the origin 
of the British political power itself. The first stage in the evolution 
of the system may thus be found in the British treaty with the 
Nizam in 1768 whereby the latter was to be helped with the British 
forces whenever he was in need of them. The second stage may be 
visiUe in the British treaty with the same prince signed in 1798 
un^r which the Nizam was to keep a British subsidiary force of six 
battalions within his state, and permanently, for which he would pay 
at the rate of £ 241,710 per annum. The third stage which was put 
into general use by Wellesley, and which vve have already discussed, 
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consisted of the essential feature that instead of paying the cost of 
the subsidiary force by a fixed annual amount the protected prince 
was to transfer some territories to the British, the revenues of which 
would meet the expense. The last stage is the contribution of Well- 
esley, though the traces of all these stages are available in the rela- 
tions of Warren Hastings with Oudh about fifteen years before the 
arrival of the former. 

Wellesley imposed this system on all the states which came 
under the British protection during his time, though there was a 
temporary exception of Sindhia, a treaty with whom, signed in 1804 
provided that the subsidiary force instead of being placed within his 
territories, would be stationed on his frontiers and would be available 
for his service whenever he needed them. 

The system of subsidiary alliances introduced by Wellesley had 
its advantages as well as disadvantages. Among the advantages one 
may count, one is the fact that the reckless mutual rivalries, bicker- 
ings and contests for power that existed among the Indian princes, 
were now brought to an end. Politics in the protected states was 
stabilised. There would be no more wars on flimsy grounds, external 
dangers almost came to an end, and the disposal of the mutual dis- 
putes of the protected states became easier. Secondly, the British 
gained by the fact that in future whenever they would have to fight 
against their enemies, they would do so in the protected states and 
save their own territories from (he ravages of war. Thirdly, the 
military frontiers of the British were tossed forward. There was no 
guarantee that the subsidiar> forces would be employed only for the 
protection of the princes who paid for them, and not for snatching 
away their own indeper<dence as was done in several cases in the time 
of Lord Dalhouise. When the military frontiers had expanded, it was 
not difficult to make the political frontiers to coincide with them. The 
expansion of the British empire became easier. Fourthly, the system 
having brought about tranqu'llity in the protected states which 
surrounded the British possessions themselves, trade began to deve- 
lop not only in the British dominions, but in the protected states as 
well, whose wealth and resources were now reserved for the exploi- 
tation of the British alone. All other European powers were effec- 
tually and i«rraanently excluded. Fifthly, without any expense to 
them, the British now kept a large number of troops which could be 
employed anywhere and against anybody. Wellesley himself said : 
“By the establishment of our subsidiary forces at Hyderabad, and 
Poona, with the Gaikwad. Daulat Rao Sindhia and the Rana of 
Gohad, an efficient army of 22,000 men is stationed within the 
territories, or on the frontier of foreign states, and is paid by foreign 
subsidies. I hat army is constantly maintained in a state of perfect 
equipment, and is prepared for active service in any direction at the 
shortest notice. This force may be directed against any of the principal 
states of India, without the iHUMU-d of disturbing the tranquillity of 
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the company's possessions, and without military expenses of the 
Government of India.”* 

Then, the protected states being completely under the British 
control, they were now as good as a part of the British empire itself 
which so easily expanded without giving a chance to the other 
European powers to bec(jmc jealous. 

Last but not least, the one aim of the British in India was to 
establish a monopoly of British influence to the exclusion of all other 
European powers. None else succeeded so well in the achievement 
of this aim as Wellesley did. The existing French troops in the pro- 
tected states were disbanded. No Frenchman could be employed any- 
where in them, and the chances of any Napoleonic forces being 
helped in India in their march against the British, were reduced to the 
minimum. 

Among the disadvantages of the system, one, the states which 
fell under it had to pay subsidies far out of proportion to their total 
revenues, with the result that the most productive of their territories 
were taken away, and those which remained with them could not bear 
even their own burden. The people were taxed heavily, but there 
was none to whom they could make a plaint. Second, the protected 
princes had to suffer from the fear neither of external aggression nor 
of internal uprising. In these circumstances they became lax in their 
administrative duties and fell an easy prey to an immoral and 
luxurious life while the people chafed under lawlessness that raged 
over the length and breadth of the states giving an excuse to the 
British to intervene and make direct annexations as Dalhousie did. 

Third, the defence responsibility having passed out into the 
hands of the British, the people in the states lost all opportunities of 
employment in the army, while those who previously commanded the 
troops and planned aggression or a self-defence, lost all initiative and 
the opportunities of developing self-reliance, confidence and courage. 
For everything now they looked to the British, their masters, whose 
whisper was their thunder. 

The system, fourthly, also aroused the jealousy of those who 
remained outside of it, and convinced them of the selfish character 
of the British as, for instance, the subsidiary alliance with Baji Rao 
II did. It was this alliance which brought about the second Maratha 
war and disasters for the British which led ultimately to Wellesley’s 
recall. 


The Subsidiary System has been compared to the Chauth 
system of the Marathas under which they collected one-fourth of the 

1, Quoted by Roberts, op. cir., p. 36. 
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total produce from the neighbouring states in return for protection 
they guaranteed against their own depredations and against external 
invasions. It is also sometimes considered on the same lines as the 
Rakhi system of the Sikhs which they imposed upon the people in 
Punjab when the Mughal administration had declined and the external 
invasions of the Afghans and the Marathas rendered the people com- 
pletely defenceless, at the mercy of the reckless plunderers. The 
Sikhs co'lected one-fifth of the value of the produce of the land. 
Those who paid were divided into sixty-four principalities of the Sikhs, 
which later on merged into twelve. Of these twelve, one, the Sukcr- 
chakia principality became supreme and Ranjit Singh established in 
Punjab a kingdom. 

The Subsidiary System, however, oilTcrs from the C/iau/fi and 
tne Rakhi in the fact that in the latter two no troops were permanently 
stationed within a protected state, and no productive territories were 
claimed for good. And it is precisely these two things which made 
the former severe and more exacting. 

RELATIONS WITH THE INDIAN STATES 


Oadh 

It remains now to discuss Wellesley’s relations with the indivi- 
dual states and how he applied his system to them. Of these the 
history of Oudh is interesting. 

Wc have already examined the British relations with Oudh from 
1765 when the Tieaiy of Allahabad was signed, to the end of the 
administration of Hastings.^ When Cornwallis look over as the 
Governor-General of Bengal, the Nawab maintained two brigades in 
his territories, one, the permanent brigade at Kanpur, and second, the 
temporary one at Fatehpur. He had already made a demand on 
Hastings that all troops with th,- exception of the permanent brigade 
should be withdrawn from Oudh, as he was incapable of meeting their 
expense. This had not however yet been done, though agreed to in 
the Treaty of Chunar, 1781,*® and he repeated his demand in the time 
of Cornwallis who instead of acceding to the demand, reduced the 
subsidies from seventy-five lakh rupees to fifty lakhs. 

In 1 797 there was a disputed succession. Sir John Shore placed 
Sadat Ali on the throne in return for a new treaty under which the 
new Nawab agreed that (1) the Company would take up the whole 
defence of his state in return for which the subsidy was now raised to 
seventy-six lakh rupees. It was laid down in the treaty that this 
subsidy would not in future be enhanced, except in case of necessity,® 

] . Sec Warren Hastings. 

2. Ahmad Safi, op. cit., pp, 32-34. 

3. Which means any future enhancement would be only temporary. 
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of which Governor-General was to be the judge. (2) The fort of 
Allahabad was surrendered to the British and (3) the latter agreed 
not to interfere in the Nawab's household affairs and his internal 
problems. 

The subsidy now imposed upon the Nawab was heavy, yet he 
remained punctual in its payments. His country was plagued by 
unscrupulous and greedy adventurers, and bis administration was 
“corrupted by the vices alike of East and West... Honest commerce 
had slender sustenance where the leeches had fixed their hold,”' 
yet he himself remained perfectly loyal to the British. All this, how- 
ever, could not save him from further exploitation when Wellesley 
came to India. Tipu Sultan was in contact with Zaman Shah of 
Afghanistan, and in 1 798 there was supposed to be the danger of the 
latter marching into India. Utis was a sufficient excuse for Welleslely 
to demand that the number of the British troops in Oudh should be 
further increased^ and the subsidy enhanced to 126 lakh rupees to 
meet their expense. The demand was exorbitant which the Nawab 
expressed his inability to meet. He rather offered to abdicate. 
Wellesley Jumped at the idea, but differences developed on the 
question of succession. While the Nawab had offered to abdicate in 
favour of one of his sons, Wellesley insisted that the sons should be 
mentioned to the extent only of making for them a suitable provision, 
and not beyond. The Nawab withdrew his offer to abdicate which 
made Wellesley furious, and he simply ordered the additional forces 
to march into Oudh, asking the Nawab to make a suitable provision 
for them. In vain did the Nawab insist that the treaty forbade the 
enhancement of the subsidy, and that if he disbanded his own troops 
to meet the expense of the British forces, the collection of revenues 
would become difficult, and the disbanded soldiers would create a law 
and order problem. He had ultimately to yield. 

Wellesley, however, was still not satisfied, and in 1801 he asser- 
ted that the circumstances had now changed, and the Nawab must 
select one of the two alternatives i.e. to transfer some of his territories 
to the British from the revenues of which the British themselves 
would meet the expense of their troops in Oudh ; or to surrender the 
whole of his dominions and be satished with titles and pension to be 
granted to him and his descendants in perpetuity. The Nawab 
rejected the second alternative, but with regard to the first he insisted 
that there was no justification. He had regularly paid his subsidy 
and there were no arrears. But the Nawab’s objections were of no 
avail. The Resident in Oudh was ordered to take possession of the 
territories, if necessary by force, and the Nawab bowed. 

Under the new treaty signed on 10 November, 1801 (1) the 
Nawab ceded to the British the productive lands of Rohilkhand and 

1. Hutldti, W.H., Tne Mjrqutst Wellesley 1W3, p. 67. 

2. The story is interesting, tee Ahmed Sn6, op. eii., pp. 39-4t. 
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the Lower Doab. (2) In the remaining parts of his dominions, the 
British could station their forces wherever they liked. (3) The Nawab’s 
own troops were reduced in their number, and were to be used only 
for the necessary purposes of the state and (4) the British could frame 
regulations for the guidance of police to maintain law and order in 
the Nawab’s dominions. 


As a result of the new treaty the Nawab's remaining teri dories 
now were surrounded by the British on all sides, except on the north 
where 'Nepal lay. The British came into direct territorial contact 
with Sindhid, and the old policy of keeping Oudh a buffer state was 
renounced. The British had now the power to interfere in his internal 
affairs, expense of large a part of the Bengal army was imposed on 
him, and his own military strength was sharply curtailed. W®, 
lesley's policy towards Oudh obviously was based on the principle 
of ‘might is right’. 


The territories which were acquired Irom the Nawab, were 
placed under a Board of Commissioners, headed by a Lieutenwit- 
Governor, Henry Wellesley— a brother of Lord Wellesley him^lf. The 
Directors in England felt jealous at their privilege of making such 
appointments being usurped. Though Henry soon after resigned, the 
matter was discussed in the Parliament, and a violent denunciation 
was made of fraud and oppression perpetrated again.st the Nawab. 
After his return to England in 1805, even charges were formulated 
against Lord Wellesley in the Commons, though the division took 
place only in 1808 when the House pas.scd a vote of thanks, apprecia- 
ting generally the services of Lord Wellesley m a situation beset with 
serious difficulties. 


The Nawab of Carnatic 

The Nawab of Carnatic, sometimes also called the Nawab ol 
Arcot (his capital), had long since 

Wellesley arrived in India, and he was now iving in the suburb of 
Madras where he had a magnificent palace and an 
him heavy debis the story of which, again is interesting. The » awab 
had contracted these debts from the servants of the Company gainst 
assignments of land revenue of different parts of his couiitry, at 
Sbltant rates of interest, w>h the result that .the total interest 
charges on the principal he borrow«l reached at a time the high figure 
of £ 623,000 per annum, and this figure was more than double the 
total annual dividend of the Company it^^f* The servMts ofthe 
Comoanv who gave loans to the Nawab became extremely rich, an 

wealth thua collected, not ooly himself won a 8^ Jt, Ho^ of 
Parliament, but sent as many as nine otters also to the mvse of 
Commons through rotten boroughs which he had ^uired. Enquiries 
wwTteld and the Pitt’s India Act forbade the servants of the 
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Company from entering into such transactions with the country powers. 
But the evil still continued, giving an example not only of the utter 
exploitation of the Indian resources by the English Nabobs, but also 
of the worthless character of the Indian rulers themselves who clung 
like a parasite to the tillers of the soil who suffered under the yoke of 
a ruthless, lawless and anarchic administration. 

Mohammad Ali, the old Nawab of Carnatic, died jn 1795 and 
was succeeded by Umdut-ul-Umra on whom the British tried to 
impose a mod died treaty under which he was to cede some of his 
territories to the British which he had already pledged to them against 
certain payments due from him. Umdui-ul-Umra resisted. The 
Nawabs of Arcot were a festering sore the removal of which should 
hd\e made no one feel sorry, and Wellesley determined on the action. 
But instead of proceeding straight on the argument!) of corruption 
and inefficiency, the Governor-General brought forward certain charges 
of treachery both against the late Mohammad Ali and Umdut, which 
were not proved, but on the basis of which the present Nawab was 
removed. The action of Wellesley has earned him the criticism of 
the historians where he descived an appreciation. 

The charges of treachery consisted in the fact that certain docu- 
ments were found in Scringapatam which proved b^th Mohammad 
All and Umdut to have been in seditious correspondence with fipu. 

I he discussion on the matter was still going on when Umdut died on 
15 July 1801, and on the same day Wellesley placed his proposal 
before his son Ah Hu'-sain that he should jctirc with a liberal pension 
and nominal titles, leaving the administiation of the state to the 
British. All Hussain refused to a«.ccpt the proposal with the result 
that his accession wa.s not iccogniscd. and the late Nawab's nephew 
A/iin-ud-Daiila was picked up instead, who had e\ei>thing to gain, 
and nothing to lose bj accepting the British proposals. 

A fresh treaty was thus Tsigned with A/im on 25 July 1801. 
under which the whole military and civil administration of the state 
lapsed to the British, while the Nawab was guaranteed for himself and 
for his descendants in perpetuity, the payment of one-fifth of the total 
revenues of his dominions. 

The criticism of Wellesley's policy is ba:>ed on the arguments 
that the charges levelled against Mohammad Ali and Umdut were not 
proved ; and that even if these two persons were indulging in 
sedition, there was no reason why Ali Hussain who was reputed for 
his talent and efficiency .should have been robbed of his inheritance. 

Tanjore 

The principality of Tanjore had been under the British territorial 
guarantee since 1762. In *1773 the Raja of Tanjore was deposed by 
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the Governor of Madras on grounds which were not found reasonable 
by the Directors, and the Raja was reinstated on his throne in 1 776. 
In 1786 the Raja died, and the succession was contested between his 
adopted son, Serfogi and his half-brother Amir Singh. The Madras 
government accepted the claims of the latter, but he did not prove an 
efficient ruler, with the result that the Directors ordered that he should 
be replaced by Serfogi. Before, however, this was done, Wellesley 
appeared. He decided to sweep away an institution which had out- 
lived its purpose, and an agreement was given on 25 October 1799, 
to Serfogi to sign, under which the latter accepted an annual pension 
of four lakh rupees, and surrendered the whole civil and military 
administration to the state of the British, 

Sural 

The Nawab of Surat, which had been the earliest permanent 
settlement of the British in India, had surrendered his defence to the 
Company in 1759, retaining to himself the civil administration. The 
payments due to the British, however, were not being duly made, and 
it was proposed in 1790 that the Nawab having died, his administra- 
tion should be assumed by the Company, with the approval of the 
Emperoi. Cornwallis, however, did not agree. The next Nawab died 
in 1 799 which gave one more opportunity to Wellesley to abolish the 
order. The late Nawab’s brother who was the indisputable claimant 
to the throne, was given a new agreement to sign under which he 
accepted an annual pension of one lakh rupees plus one-iifth of the 
surplus of his total revenues after the defence charges of the Company 
were met. The whole civil and military administration lapsed to the 
British. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad 

We have examined in our earlier chapters the founding of the 
state of Hyderabad, and its role m the Anglo-French rivalry in the 
Deccan. The Nizam, the ruler of Hyderabad, had been friends with 
the British since 1 768, though he never became their dependent like 
Oudh or Carnatic because of the distance that separated his state 
from the British territories. Yet he had been a constant prey to the 
territorial designs of Mysore and the Marathas against whom the 
British alone could save him. The British did not always favourably 
respond to his requirements with ♦he result that the friendship often 
cooled though it never completely broke. 

in 1 795, as we have already seen, all the Marathas combined 
against the Nizam to claim arrears of their chauth and gave him a 
crushing defeat at Kharda, though the sting of this defeat was later 
on taken out when Baji Rao II came to power and in return for the 
support he got from the Nizam, he returned to him almost all the 
gains which the Marathas had , made. When in 1795 the Nizam had 
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been attacked by the Marathas, he approached the British, under the 
terras of his existing treaty with them, to come to his help, but Sir 
John Shore who was then in power, was a supporter of the policy of 
non-interference, and the Nizam was betrayed. The Nizam in these 
circumstances was compelled to turn to the French, whom he emp- 
loyed in his service, and by the time Wellesley came to India, he had 
14,000 soldiers trained and commanded by the French officers, the 
most important of whom was Francois Raymond who was well 
known for his anti-British, feelings. Luckily for the British he 
died in 1798 and was succeeded by Piron,’^ 

The French danger in Hyderabad against the British was real, 
particularly because in lieu of their salaries the Nizam had started 
making territorial assignments to his French officers which could 
easily develop into centres of intensive activities against the British. 
Wellesley was determined to root out this influence from Hyderabad, 
and he was lucky in the fact that the Nizam also had been getting 
disillusioned with the French due to their arrogance. His minister, 
Mir Alam was a staunch supporter of the British ; and the recent 
help given to the Nizam by the British against his rebellious son Ali 
Jah who with the support of Tipu had threatened to overthrow his 
father, had negatived to some extent the evil effects of John Shore’s 
earlier policy of non-interference. 

Wellesley approached the Nizam for a subsidiary alliance in 
1 798, under which all the French troops of Hyderabad were disban- 
ded. and he accepted a subsidiary force of six battalions for which he 
was to pay annually an amount of £ 2,41,710. After ihe overthrow 
of Tipu, the British relatwns with the Nizam were furthei cemented, 
and the scope of the treaty of 1 798 was extended. Under the new 
treaty signed in 1800. which was the true subsidiary treaty of Welles- 
ley, the subsidiary force in the Nizam's dominions was further 
increased, but in lieu of cash payments to meet its expense, he now 
surrendered to the Briiish all his share of the Mysore territories which 
he had acquired after the third and the fourth Mysore Wars. He was 
now to be protected by the British from a foreign invasion from any 
quaitcr and his foreign policy fell under the control of the Company. 

The Nizam's dominions were thus made safe, and they continu- 
ci/.i* iM-A zfie /■azkr//rti///z^ais. Miam (f/if 

not ^rud^c tn surrendering his territories to the British as much as the 
Nawab of Oudh had when he gave away Rohilkhand to Wellesley. 
The reason is said to be that the territories he surrendered were not 
really his own. They were the territories of Mysore .^hich he had not 

assimilated and which he was not therefore very sorry to part 


The sains of the British oa the other band were also great, 
ibe famous Eenerel ofSiBdiiia. 
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Besides the benefit!* of the system of Subsidiary Alliances which 
accrued to them as a natural course, with one stroke of the pen Wel- 
lesley was able to conquer an army of 14,000 soldiers and dislodge the 
French from a position in Hyderabad which at any time could have 
become formidable. Besides, the territories that he now acquired 
from the Nizam, extended the British frontiers so as to surround the 
state of Mysore from all sides. The state of Hyderabad itself never 
so strong, now sank, to the position of servile feudatory. “Its 
importance was trivial m the extreme, and its independence comp- 
letely fictitious, in the half century before the mutiny, and perhaps 
most of all in Lord Wellesley’s time. No one deviated from an 
attitude of steady contempt for it.”^ 

THE SECOND ANGLO-MARATHA WAR 
The circumstances 

Divibiotti and discord which had become a part of Maratha fife 
before the arrival of Wellesley m 1 798 had ebbed for a while in 1 795 
when almost all of them combined to march against the Nizam to re- 
cover arrears of iliauth. The Nizam had requested the British for help, 
but Sir John Shore, the Governor-General was afraid of offending Nana 
lest he should join hands with Tipu once again against the British. So 
he declined, with the result that the Nizam was completely routed at 
Kharda and signed a humiliating treaty with the Marathas under which 
he surrendered considerable territories to them, besides agreeing to 
make heavy financial payments. Nana's prestige was considerably 
enhanced, and it seemed the Marathas had started learning the lesson 
of unity. But this combination proved to be the last and, soon 
changes took place which robbed Poona of the fruits of their victory 
recently achieved. 


Peshwa Madhav Rao Narain who had suffered too long under 
the galling tutelage of Nana, 'ell from a housetop in Poona on 
27 Octo^r 1 795 and died. He v.as said to have committed suicide. 
This unfortunate incidence plunged Poona into a network of intrigues 
and counter-intrigues with regard to succession. In the normal 
course of events. Savai Madhav Rao having died childless, one of 
his two cousins Baji Rao II and his brother Chimnaji, should have 
succeeded. But the record of their late father Raghoba and the recent 
plots of Baji Rao If to gain powc’- ^rood against them. There was 
a proposal that Savai Madhav’s widow Yasodabai should adopt a 
son, and as many as ten children, and even a brother-in-law of Nana 
were considered for the purpose. In the midst of such hostile activi- 
ties Baji Rao made high promises of rewards to Sindhia, and won 
over even Nana, Holkar and Bhonsle to his side, and after a tempo- 
rary set back from Jt..ie to November 1796 when his brother Chimnaji 


1. Thompson, Edward, Tkt Making of the Indian Princes , 1943, p. 16. 
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Appa was appointed Peshwa, he had a success. During this time he 
even appealed to the Nizam for help. The Nizam agreed to recog- 
nise his claims and in return for that all the territories he had ced^ 
to the Marathas were returned, and the balance of payments due 
from him was also remitted. 

Baji Rao 11, whom P.E. Roberts calls ‘'the most worthless the 
wickedest and the falsest of the Peshwas"^ was jealous of Nana and 
depended entirely on Daulat Rao Smdhiawho himself was a man only 
of worthless character. Sindhia's troops were in arrears of pay, he 
constantly pressed Baji Rao for money, and the latter to meet his de- 
mands resorted to all sorts of legitimate and illegitimate means which 
Nana did not like. A plot was hatched out, and Nana who was in- 
vited to a conference by Baji Rao and Sindhia, was arrested and sent 
away by the latter a prisoner to Ahmadnagar. Thereafter full vent 
was given to Sindhia's rapacity, and under his instructions a rein 
of terror was let loose in Poona for the collection of funds. F-riend- 
ship between him and the Peshwa could not in these circumstances 
last long and when Sindhia learnt of Baji Rao’s designs against him, 
he resorted to the only means available to counteract his measures and 
freed Nana from his captivity. Safety of Baji Rao in these circums- 
tances lav onl> in inviting Nana to take charge of the administra- 
tion once again. Thus towards the close of 1798. Nana was once 
again at the helm of affairs where he remainett till March 1800 
when he died, taking away with him, as the British Resident reported, 
“all the wisdom and modciation of fhe Government ' - 

Before proceeding with ‘he mam current of the events which 
brought about the second Maratha war, wt may say a lew woids 
regarding this man about whom the view*- of the historians are varied 
Hostile writers h.i\e siigmatised Nana “as a uMiiper, but admit that 
his own people placed him m power. Some ha'e denounced hmi as 
a despot as inevoiable as Nero, while admitting that he won the admi- 
ration of his people. Others deput him as a salan wliile confessing 
that he was in almost ever^ dealing moderate and imploiing peace, 
critics are not wanting who condemn him for his insatiable lust for 
power which led him to trampie lemorselesslv not only the rights of 
his contemporaries but also Ins own master, Baj’ Rai^ II But it is 
admitted at the same time that the whole country s^as astonished by 
his astuteness, political foresight and moderation."’ 

It was Nana’s genius which saved Madhav Rao II from the 
intriguing Raghoba and latei on .saved the Maratha powci itself 
from exlmction during the First Anglo-Maratha >\a . Had Sindhia 

1. Robcri.s, P.F , Imlia I nder H cUe\le\s Gor,ikhpur, 1961. p 2ti. 

2 Sec Cl II 01 a, Pratut ( ha>rilm. ihiji Ra ‘ II and the East India Crinpans, 

Bombay 1964. p 21 

3. Deodhaf, op cit., p. 205. 
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only worked under his instructions instead of entering into a contest 
for power, the Treaty of Salbai should have brought greater gains to 
the Marathas. The self-centred activities of Baji Rao It brought 
about the loss of what Nana had gained from the Nizam in 1 795, 
and it was the genius of this Peshwa which brought about a chaos 
in Poona where Nana had worked for years to establish discipline. 
It was m the midst of this chaos that Nana died bewailing the for- 
tunes of the Marathas that he saw sinking before his eyes. 

The death of Nana was a signal for all the forces of destruc- 
tion to wreak their fury on the Maratha dominions. Sindhia was 
now all powerful, and as soon as Nana died, he took possession of 
his lagirs on the plea that he owed him one crore lupecs. Amrit 
Rao, a nominee ol his was appointed in the place of Nana Baji 
Rac started quarrelling with the old ehicts to dispossess them of all 
their wealth This waN to give vent to his own policy of vengeance, 
as also to satisfy the increasing demands of Sindhia. In north 
Jaswant Rao HoH ar was devastating Sindia’s lands for the protec- 
tion I'f which the iattei man hed out of Poona. In his absence Baji 
Rao, 'giving free rem to his passions, perpetiated a senes of atro- 
cious cruelties m Poona which alienated his subiects and bi ought 
upon his head the implacable wrath of the savage Jaswant Rao. 
Among those whom he baibarousK murdered in 1801 was Jaswant 
Rao's broihei. \ ith.iji and it was to avenge this crime that J.isw ant 
Rao invaded the Deccan in the following year 

Jaswant Rao marched against Poona and on 2*' October 
1802. he defeated both Sindhia and Baji Rao at HatKipsar. neai that 
cit> \s ihe tide turneci against the Peshwa he retired Horn the 
cit> spending a niglil at Wadgaon fioin w-herc he Hed to Bassein 
whence he appealed 'o the Bniish for help On .^1 Decembei a 
•genei.i! defensive alliance' was signed be(\.ci-ii the Bomba> Govern- 
iiuMit .ind the Peshwa which is known as the I rcaty ol Bassein. 


ireaty of Bassein 

f'ndei this tie.it> G) the Biilish wcic to station at least sis 
battalions m the Peshwa’s dominion, a a subsidiiiiy force. (?) the 
Peshwa ledocl some tciritories in perpeU'itv to the C ompany yielding 
an annual levcnuc ol 2(> lakh rupees loi the payment of these troops, 
(3) he would not in tutuic entc' into warfaic against the N'/am or 
the Gaikwad. noi demand chaiiih Irom the loimei, and would accept 
ihe Compan> s aibitraiion m his disputes with these two chiefs (4) 
he would not keep iii his appointmeni Liiropeans ol a nation hostile 
to the British. ('') would relinquish his d urns on Surat against which 
he would be compensated Irom hi, ceded territories, (6) and 
he would en ige “neithei to commence nor to pursue in future any 
negotiations with any powci whatcvci without giving previous notice 


1 Gjwftr/(/ce fliitiin of hultu, V p '72 
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and entering into mutual consultation with the Hon’ble East India 
Company’s Government.”^ 

Thus Baji Rao sold away his independence into the hands of 
the Company. General Arthur Wellesley marched with him to 
Poona, Holkar retired to Malwa, and on 18 May 1803 he found 
himself on the throne of Pcshwa once again. “Sindhia would domi- 
nate no longer, nor would Holkar march again to Poona, but at 
the same time, he had lost his hold on the army and the foreign policy 
of his state. The new Pcshwa, directed by British opinion and 
backed by British bayonets, presented a sight hitherto unknown. He 
had secured what he wanted, freedom from his own chieftains, but 
at what price he had yet to discover.”- The catastrophe which Nana 
dreaded, and had prevented so long, at last enveloped Poona. British 
hand was on their neck, before long the spirit that sustained the 
Maratha ambition for Hindu raj. would exist no more. 

Wellesley’s policy of approving the signing of this treaty was 
criticised, among others, by Castlercagh, the successor, m May 1801. 
by Dundas the President of the Board of Control. The Marathas, 
he said, “have hitherto respected our territory”; they “have never in 
any instance commenced hostilities against us. When by taking part 
in .heir internal disputes we have been at war with any of the 
Maratha .states, they have always availed themselves ol' the first open- 
ing for peace, and have shown forbearance and humanity to a British 
army, more than once, when in difficulty.” The treaty was an un- 
necessary interference into their internal affairs. 

The treaty w'as against the spirit of the Pitt's India Act which 
forbade the Company from guaranteeing the territories of any state, 
unless that state bound if self at the same time to help it in a war al- 
ready being fought or about to be declared. 

It was an attempt to prop up a weak and worthless man who 
had destroyed peace in Poona within a short time of his coming to 
power. The people in Poona were against his coming back, but the 
British imposed him on them. 

Wellesley should have foreseen that the reinstatement of Baji 
Rao with the help of the British would arouse the indignation of the 
Maratha chiefs who were bound to come together on a common 
cause of defeating the British designs of imposing slavery on the 
whole Maratha nation. The responsibility for bringing about the 
second Maratha War entirely rested on the English. 

If instead of interfering into the Maratha affairs, the British 
should have just received the Peshwa kindly and kept their troops 

1. Aitchison, C.U., Treaties, Engagement anJ Sanads, Calcutta, 1876, pp. 57-8. 

2, Gupta, P.L., op. cit., pp. 52-3. 
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rrady on the Maratha borders, the other Maratha chiefs would have 
vied with each other to win their friendship, and then they could have 
played their role of peace-makers and develop influence with them 
without having had to fight. 

The British control on the Peshwa’s foreign policy was bound 
to involve them into endless complications. The Maratha dominions 
were vast, and their problems exceedingly intricate. They had never- 
ending internal disputes, and no discipline in their mutual relations. 
The treaty would only bring hornet's nest about their ears. 

Nor could the treaty be justified on account of any danger of 
French Maratha alliance. The French influence had already been 
removed from Mysore and Hyderabad, and there was no danger of 
its lodgement among the Marathas, as Castlereagh believed. He 
said ‘the British power in India is too firmly consolidated and the 
prospect of attack from any quarter too remote, to justify us in 
prudence in risking a war, with a view of providing against a danger 
merely speculative.”* 

The defence of Wellesley on the other hand lay in the fact that 
the coming of Baji Rao under the wings of the British offered them 
one more opportunity of accomplishing what they failed to do by 
extending their protection to Raghoba. If a British nominee could 
now be placed on the throne of Peshwa, the losses sufl'ered during the 
First Anglo-Maratha war would be avenged. 

The Nizam had been brought under the British protection in 
1800 with the result that the Marathas stopped claiming ihauth from 
him. These claims, however, were never likely to be renounced for 
ever, and the war with ♦he Marathas, at any rate, was inevitable. 

Merely collecting army on the Maratha frontiers should have 
served no purpose, for a defensive j^licy never paid in India. The 
British control of the Peshwa's foreign policy instead of creating any 
complications, would rather have removed them. For under the 
British supervision the wars on flimsy grounds and for selfish purposes 
would no more be fought, and the British would no more be required 
to keep a constant watch from outside, on the events from the effects 
of which they could never escape. 

Nor could the French peril yet be underrated. It was becoming 
a habit with the Maratha chiefs to get their troops trained by the 
French officers. If this was not immediately stopped, it was sure in 
future to create complications. * 

Be that as it may, the treaty of Basse in opened a new chapter 

1. MuXm,WeHeskys Despatthes, V. pp. 312-18; quoted by Roberts, P.F., 
op, cit., pp. 195-99. 
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in the history of India. By putting their own man on the throne of 
Poona, the British entered into the Maratha politics in a big way. 
And this was a mire from which the more they tried to extricate them- 
selves, the deeper they went. The Peshwa humiliated the whole Mara- 
tha nation by trying to rule over them with the help of the British, 
with the result that it opened the way for a clash from which neither 
party could come out before one or the other was completely victori- 
ous. It was this treaty which started the Second Maratha War, and 
founded the revolution which Lord Hastings consummated in 1818. 

Thc\>ar 

As the Treaty of Bassein was signed and Peshwa restored 
to his olfice, he sent his agents to Smdhia and Bhonsle to explain the 
whole mattei. Sindhia, however, crossed the Narbada, declined the 
British offer to sign a similar treaty with him, and rather protested 
that he had not been consulted as the guarantor of the Treaty of 
Salbai. Bhonsle marched westward and met Smdhia near Adjunta- 
(jhat on 3 June 1803. British feared an attack and asked tliem both 
to separate and re» ro.ss the Narbada which they refused, and con- 
demned the Peshwa also for having not consulted them before the 
treaty. The position in which Smdhia at this time lay, made it conve- 
nient for him to march either on Poona, or to attack Hyderabad. The 

Oiitish had. therefore, to declare war which began on 3 August 1803. 

• 

llolkar had withdrawn to Malwa and was probably determined 
to see the humiliation of his Maratha enemies. The war aims and 
plan drawn up by I ord Wellesley therefore, carefully left him alone. 
Otherwise, the plan diawn up consisted of the aim (I ) of destroying 
the 1 rench state which Monsieur Perion, a french Gcneial of Smdhia, 
had set up on the banks of the Jumna with the temtoiies assigned to 
him. It may be noted that Smdhia's prolonged stay in the south had 
resulted into all administrative pow'cis of his territories in the north 
passing into the hands of this General who also leceived tributes from 
the Rajput state of Jaipur and Jodhpur, enjoyed the privilege of coin- 
ing money, had the Mughal Emperor under his piotection and the 
forts of l5elhi and Agra in his posse,ssion. He was considered almost 
a sovereign authority, and enjoyed annual revenue of about two crore 
rupees. One of his officers had occupied some territories in the 
Punjab where the British had not as yet appeared. Obviously this was 
a dangerous situation for the British who were always afraid of the 
Napoleonic government using Perron’s position against them. 

The other aims were ; (2) to extend the British frontiers upto the 
Jumna, establish their hold on Delhi and Agra and bring Shah Alam 
under their own protection; (3) to annex Bundelkhand and establish 
contact with the Sikhs: and (4) to bring the Rajput states in the south- 
west of the Jumna under treaty engagements with them. In the north, 
Lord Lake was to be in charge of the war operations ; in the south 
Arthur Wellesley was to deal with Sindhia and Bhonsle ; in the west 
Colonel xturray was to capture Smdhia's territories in Gujarat and 
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protect Gaikwad at Baroda ; while in the east Bhonsle's territories of 
Balasore and Cuttack in Orissa were to be captured to help the Com- 
pany establish direct territorial contact between Bengal and Madras. 

^ Arthur Wellesley won several actions in the south and forced 
the Treaty of Deogaon on Bhonsle, the Raja of Berar. m December 
1803, under which the Raja (I) entered into subsidiary alliance with 
the British. (2) ceded Cuttack and Balasore together with some other 
territories to them, and (3) agreed to accept the mediation o. the 
Company in all his disputes with the Peshwa and the Nizam. 

On 29 December. Sindhia also was forced to accept the Treaty 
of Surji Arjangaon under which (I ) he agreed in future no< to engage 
in his service the Europeans belonging to countries hostile to the 
British. (2) transferred his protection of the Mughal Fmperor to the 
British. (3) ceded all his territories between the Ganges and the Jumna 
to them, and exchanged several other tcrriiories with those like Asir- 
garh and Burhanpur, and (4) confirmed the engagements that the 
British had entered into with some of his former feudatories. In 
Februars , the following year, Sindhia also entered into a subsidiary 
alliani e \' i»h the British under which he was given an especially advan- 
tageous position, for instead of accepting the subsidiary force to be 
siationeu within liis territories at his own cost, the British agreed to 
keep such force only on the frontiers and at their own tost, but to be 
available for help to Sindia at any time. The British agreed to meet 
the cost from the revenue ot the territories already ceded to them 
under the Treaty of Surji Arjangaon. 

In the north. General Lake also secured similarlj striking results. 
General Perron was forced to retire from the service ol Sindhia. He 
lequestcd for safe condvet which was given.* His successor, Bourquin 
was defcaieJ near Delhi on 1 1 September 1803, from where Lake mar- 
ched to Mathura, signed a treaty with the Raja of Bharatpur in 9 
October, and occupied Agra on 'he 18th. On 1 November, the remain- 
ing forces of Sindhia were defeat<*d at Laswai i 'n the Alwar state. 

On the other hand, in the east, the port of Juggernaut was occu- 
pied in September, C utfack fell in October, and thereafter the resist- 
ance came to an end. In the west. Broach fell in August, and before 
September was out, all the possession of Sindhia in Gujarat were with 
the Britush. 

Some of the territories occupied by the British were divided be- 
tween the Nizam and the Peshwa and the British protection was ex- 
tended ovei the Rajput states of Jaipur, Jodhpur, Macheri ahd Bundi, 
over the Jat Raja of Bharatpur and over Ambaji Rao Inglia and the 
Rana of Gohad with all of whom the British signed treaties. The 


1. Thus Perron betrayed Sindhia carrying away his diamonds and cash worth 
millions to Europe, proving that it was useless Tor the Indians to rely on 
the fidelity of the French officers. 
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British protection was to be at the cost of the states themselves but 
non-interference in the internal affairs was assured. 

Wellesley said : “With all the sanguine temper of mind I declare 
that 1 could not have hoped for a completion of my plans at once so 
rapid and so secure.’'^ In fact Sindhia had already been weakened in 
his clashes with Holkar ; the British were superior in their military 
training and discipline, while the Marathas were comparatively new to 
the art of pitched batttes. Thirdly, the tact and speed with which 
Lake and Arthur Wellesley proceeded and which did not give the 
enemy a chance to think and plan, also were responsible for their 
success ; fourthly the guerrilla art in which the Marathas were adept, 
was not used; while, fifthly the mercenary soldiers recruited from 
Rohilkhand and Oudh etc., could not make a common cause with 
the Marathas who knew only how to plunder about, and not how to 
give disciplined administration. 

Sindhia and Bhonsle were thus defeated, but the Second Maratha 
War had yet not been won. Holkar who had remained aloof was 
expected to accept peace after the other Maratha chiefs had been 
vanquished, but instead of being reasonable he demanded (1) certain 
territories such as Etawah which he claimed formerly to belong to 
his family as its ancient possessions ; (2) the permission to levy 
chauth and (3) a treaty like that signed with Sindhia under which 
the British forces were to remain at his frontiers to help him at their 
own cost. Wellesley was convinced that nothing short of war would 
bring Holkar round, so hostilities against him were declared on 16 
April 1804. 

A plan was carefully drawn up once again under which Arthur 
Wellesley was to march from the Deccan. General Lake from the 
north and Colonel Murray from Gujarat to surround Holkar from all 
the sides. This time, however, the British could not get a success. 
For Colonel Monson and Colonel Murray failed to execute their part 
of the plan, and the former was given a crushing defeat by Holkar 
in the Mukund Dara Pass, about thirty miles to the south of Kotah. 
Murray marching from Gujarat failed to effect junction with him, and 
Monson not daring to meet Holkar again, retreated in August to 
Agra in a disorderly manner, for some of his officers were supposed 
to be in treacherous correspondence with Holkar, desertions started 
and his ranks were thinned. This encouraged the Jat Raja of Bharat- 
pur to renounce his friendship with the British and join Holkar in an 
attack on Delhi. Ochterlony, however, foiled their plan, and later on, 
in November, Lake was able to defeat Holkar at Dig and Farrukha- 
bad. Early in 1805, however. Lake committed a ‘ghastly military 
blunder of flinging four successive storming parties upon the ramparts 
of Bharatpur before his artillery had effected a breach.” He thus 

1. Martin, WelUsley's Despatches, III p. 420, quoted by Roberts, op. clt., 

p.230. 
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failed to take the fortress and was obliged to conclude peace with 
the Raja leaving him to retain the fortress. 

The failure at Bharatpur might have been repaired. But “the 
home authorities had long been dreading even a continuation of 
Wellesley’s successes, and the first indications of failure were seized 
upon by Uiem as a reason for his recall.”* About 67-year old Lord 
Cornwallis was picked up once again to go to India and establish 
peace. Cornwallis, however, soon died in India, and was succeeded 
by Barlow who carried on the new policy of the Directors, the policy 
of making peace, of non-interference in the affairs of the Indian 
states, and of going back as far as possible to the conditions existing 
at the time of Wellesley's arrival in India. 

The new policy started by the Company, was the policy of 
weak conciliation under which (1) the British protection over the 
Rajput states was withdrawn ; (2) Gwalior. Gohad and other territo- 
ries were lestored to Sindhia and (3) Holkar who was now almost 
homeless, got back the districts of Rajputana which he had given to 
the British under the Treaty of Rajpurghat. The subsidiary treaties 
with the Nizam and the Peshwa, however, continued unchanged. 

The new policy adopted by the British in India clearly betrayed 
a complete ignorance on the part of the Home authorities with regard 
to the actual state of affairs in this country. (1) It was unfortunate 
that the weak Rajput states which sought protection from the British, 
were once again left an easy prey to the rapacious Marathas. (2) 
Holkar’s power had almost been crushed. His territories in the south, 
and those in the west of the Chambal including Indore which was 
his capital, had been captured. His important forts like Chandore 
had fallen, and his appeals to Ranjit Singh in the Punjab for help 
had failed. If the Home authorities had not interfered for a little 
while more, the Second Maratha War should have been brought to 
Its logical conclusion. 

(3) As a result of the policy of weak conciliation now started, 
although Maratha territories were returned, the feeling of insult 
which they harboured, could not be taken away. They were bound 
to prepare for a revenge, and peace could not be expected to con- 
tinue for long 

S.M. Edwaidcs writes ; “Tne peace concluded with the Mara- 
thas in 1805 was unfortunately marked by a spirit of weak concilia- 
tion. ..and (it) ultimately forced the Marquess of Hastings thirteen 
years leter to consummate the task which Wellesley was forbidden 
by the timid* ty of the ruling party at the India House to bring to a 
successful cc.».clusion.”* 
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STEPS AGAINST THE FRENCH MENACE 

Wc have already seen how at the time of Wellesley’s arrival in 
India the French generals like Perron and Francois Raymond had 
secured a formidable position in the courts of the Indian princes like 
Sindhia and the Nizam. If the contacts of the French with the Indian 
courts had been allowed to go on unchecked, one could apprehend 
any trouble from them against the British, particularly in times of 
active hostilities between the English and the French in Europe. 
Wellesley who brought the international outlook to bear on the Indian 
problems, thought it necessary to counteract the growing menace, 
and he secured a grand success in his designs through the system of 
Subsidiary Alliances. The existing French troops in the Indian courts 
were disbanded, and for the future the protected states gave an 
under-taking not to employ in their service a European without the 
British permission. This was a master-stroke of Wellesley's policy 
in India whereby within a short time the French influence was 
swept away from this country. 

Still, there was lurking a French danger to India from outside, 
however theoretical. There thus were rumours in 1798' and again in 
1801 that Napoleon was equipping a huge force for an overland 
march on India with the help of Russia. The inarch, as it was plan- 
ned, was to be by way of Uln, to the Danube, the Black Sea, the 
Sea of A/.ov, thence via to Tzaritsin, the Volga by Boats to Astra- 
khan, and thenllerat, Kandhar to India. The French troops were to 
be joined by the Russian force >, and they would take as many as 
four and a half months to reach the Indian borders on the north- 
west. 

It should have been a great feat if Napoleon had succeeded in 
his venture to march for such a long distance through the lands of the 
Muslim fanatics and by maintaining such long line of communication 
to challenge the British in India who had no such problems 
(o face, and on the face of it, it looked more like a dream than 
reality. But Wellesley was not prepared to leave anything to chance, 
and he decided to forestall Napoleon's march by developing contacts 
with the Muslim country's enroutc his march. 

Thus, in December 1799, Wellesley sent an envoy, John Mal- 
colm, to Tehran, with rich presents to the Shah of Persia. The envoy 
was accompanied by about five hundred persons, and it cost the 
British a huge sum of money, a fact which became a subject of cri- 
ticism at the hands of Wellesley’s enemies. The achievements of the 
envoy, though not of a dubious nature, were never made use of, and 
the whole expenditure on the mission was a waste. For although two 
treaties were signed by Malcolm with a minister of the Shah, one a 
commercial and the other political under which the Shah was not to 
permit the French a passage through his country nor allow them to 

1. Sec O.S., British Foreign Policy ami Indian Affairs 1783-1815, 

Bombay, 1963, p. 41. 
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have a bettlemcnt. these treaties were never formally executed. Yet if 
Wellesley had not sent this mission and Napoleon's march had actually 
precipitated, he should never have been excused for the lapse by those 
very persons who now criticised him for his having been too sen- 
sitive. 


Be that as n may, Wellesley did what appealed to his reason. 
And besides sending a mission to Persia he also prepared and equip- 
ped troops to capture Mauritius. Admiral Rainier, however, did not 
cooperate with him on the plea that he had no express orders 
from the Crown for the purpose, and Wellesley could not achieve his 
purpose. His plan, however, was sound, and ii is a pity ^at the 
Admiral escaped censure from the higher authorities due perhaps to 
Wellesley'!) unpopularity at home, though his refusal to cooperate 
obviously seemed very unreasonable. 

The troops that Wellesley h.ui prepared to occupy Marilius, 
wcie now sent under the command t>f General Sir Da\id Baird to 
Eg) pt to expel the army of Napoleon from that country Before, 
however, these tioops arrived at their destination, .Sir Ralph Abcr- 
cromby had already forced the French to surrender. The Indian 
tioops finding nothing more to accomplish, had mmcdiatcly to em- 
bark foi India. priKlaiming to the world, that England could depend 
i.n them not ('tily for the defence of their empire m India, but for the 
defence of its vei> evistcnce in Eur.ipe. 


In 1799 in cooperation with the Portuguese, Wellesley made 
arranaemenls also for the defence of Goa against the 1 rench naval 
attacks, la 1801 when hostilities broke out between Denmark and 
Great Bniam, Wellcdey took an opportunity to inarch his forces ana 
occupied the Danish ^etllelnents of Scrampur and fi-.iiqucbar in India 
As the Peace treaty )f Amien, was signed the Home Government 
ordcied the Goveiiior-Geneial to restore Pondichciry and other 
French possessions in India oaupied in the time of Cornwallis to the 
French Wellesley knew that the order was wrong, and taking a 
great nsk on himself, he refused to surrender Pondicherry on the 
nlea ihai he was in correspondence with the authorities at Home to 
seek clarification on certain points. His position was later on vin- 
dicated when the hostilities between England and France broke out 
once again, and the Home authorities ordered Wellesley to recapture 
the French possessions, not knowing that they had never been re- 
stored to the enemy before. 


Among the other measures adopted by Wellesley were h^is orders 
to control some newspapers such as the Asiatic Mirror, The 
The Post which exhibited pro-French attitude in their writing ; and the 
stcDS to provide protection of the vessels of the English merchants in 

f'o™ 

Forces were kept ready at Tricomali to march the Red Sea or to 
meet any troubles whhin India. 
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RETIREMENT AND ACHIEVEMENTS 

Wellesley, as we have seen, was recalled from India in 1805 in 
the midst of his active hostilities against the Marathas. When he 
reached home, the Directors did not have a single word of apprecia- 
tion for him. More than a decade was to elapse before they realised 
the worth of what he had done and what more he should have done 
if he had been permitted to continue in India for a .short while more. 
In the meanwhile, however, he was condemned* as having brought 
about a calamity in India for England. James Pauli who had per- 
sonal grievances against Wellesley changed him in the Parliament of 
certain lapses, though the House of Commons approved generally of 
what be had accomplished in this country. 

Wellesley had yet many fruitful years of life before he died. In 
1809 he was sent away to Spain as ambassador to organise resistance 
to Napoleon. Later on he became Foreign Secretary and in 1812 
he was also commissioned to form government, though due to the 
lack of solid support he failed. Having lost his hrst wife in 1816 ; 
he married in 1825 a wealthy American Roman Catholic, Mrs Mari- 
anne Patterson, a sister of the Duchess of Leeds with whom he lived 
a happy life till he died without leaving a legitimate issue, at Kingston 
House, Brompton, on 26 September 1 842. 

Wellesley’s services to the British in India were greai.^ When he 
arrived in this country, the conditions for the British were disquieting, 
as we have already seen. The way he humbled Mysore, attached 
Hyderabad and Oudh for good to the destinies of the British in India 
and gave a new shape to the condition that existed in Carnatic, 
Tanjore and Surat, proved in him a man of destiny, a far-sighted 
statesman and a genius who could plan and act. It was unfortunate 
that the Directors did not repose their confidence in him, and could 
not see things as he saw them. He gave a final blow to the French 
influence in India and through his subsidiary alliances created condi- 
tions in which it would never come back again. It was he who fully 
demonstrated that the Indian resources and Indian soldiers could be 
used not only for the expansion of the British dominions on the 
Indian subcontinent, but also for the protection of the British in- 
terest abroad. Had he stayed on in India even for a year more, 
Ix>rd Hastings, the Earl of Moira, should not have had to fight the 
Third Maratha War and take up arms to destroy the lawless bands 
of the Pindaris and the Pathans in 1818. What he saw and under- 
stood m India, the Directors of the Company needed another thir- 
teen years in England to comprehend. 

1. Though immediately, his relentless wars only increased the company’s debt 
which stood in 1B0S*06 at f 2i, 523. 804, two-thirds of which had been 
added during his time, as Charles Grant, chairman of the court of Directors 
pointed out. Embree, Ainsle, Charles Grant and British Rak in India 
London, 1962, p. 227. 
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Wellesley, however, had certLin defects which often oversha- 
dowed his qualities thai brought about so many gains to the Com- 
pany. And in the presence of those defects it is not surprising to 
find the Directors too anxious to avail themselves of the first oppor- 
tunity to get rid of him. He sufiered from too much of conceit, and 
“never caught even the most fleeting glimpse of any point of view but 
his own, which was always pikestaff plain and crystal-clear to him.”^ 
His estimate of Sir John Shore, his predecessor, whom he called a 
man of “low birth, vulgar manners, and eastern habits”, was not only 
common place and vulgar itself, but showed that his vanity stretched 
to jarring absurdity. He rarely consulted his own Council which he 
called a colossal superfluity. The people of India, to him, were “so 
vulgar, ignorant, rude, and stupid, a:, to be disgusting and 
intolerable: especially the ladies, not one of whom by the by is even 
decently good-looking.” His subordinates lacked manners and, we 
may quote him again, “compel me to entrench myself within forms 
and ceremonies, to introduce much state into the whole appearance 
of my establishments and household, and to expel all approaches to 
familiarity, and to exercise my authority with a degree of vigour and 
strictness nearly amounting to severity.”® And so far as his superi- 
ors, the Court of Directors were concerned, they were nothing but 
“that most loathsome den of the India House.” 

So long as he stayed in India, he kept busy in his imperial pur- 
suits of conquc'-ts and expansion of the British territories hold. He 
rarely stumbled upon the common man and his problems of an utter 
harassment, exploitation and oppression. “He must be judged,” as 
V.A. Smith writes, “in terms of power rather than of rights! or public 
morality.”’* He was a man from Olympian heights, as Hickey said 
of him. He jumped fi^ m peak to peak, scarcely looking downward 
at the base. 


1. Thompson, Edward, op. at. 

2. Historical Afss. Commission, op^. cit., quoted by Roberts, op. cit,, p. 181. 

3. Smith, The Oxford History of India, p. 557. 
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Earl of Minto, 1807-1813 


Born on 23 April 1751 Gilbert Elliot who later on became 1st 
Earl of Minto, was the son of Sir Gilbert Elliot. Elis mother was 
Agnes, daughter of Hugh Dairy mple-Marry-Kynymound. After his 
education, Elliot was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1774, 
and m 1776 he was elected to the British Parliament as a Whig. Ke 
married Anna Maria daughter of Sir George Amyapd in 1777, and 
when Warren Hastings and Sir Elijah Impcy were impeached in the 
Parliament, he was one of the members who delighted in their condem- 
nation and won some reputation. Twice he was proposed as 
Speaker, jput failed. He occupied scveial offices of importance, till in 
Pys he was made a peer as Lord Minto. In 1799 he was sent as an 
envoy to Vienna, became President of the Board of Control for India 
in 1806 and the next year he wa.s appointed Governor-General of 
India. He took charge of the Gmcrnment of Calcutta from Sir 
George Barlow on 3 .ful> 1(S07. 

f he Directors hud not liked the incessant warfare into which 
Lord Wellesley had indulged in India. They recalled him and sent 
Cornwallis once again to bring about peace. The latter, how-ever, 
died si'iortly after his ai rival in this country, with the re.sull that ano- 
ther mun of peace, herd Minto, was elected for the post. Lord 
Minto dexoted him.self to twofold task in India, i.e. to carry on the 
process of weak reconciliation with the Indian princes that had al- 
ready been started before him by Barlow . and to prepare against the 
danger of the French on India which still lurked. 

The .settlement w iih the Marathi chiefs had been made, but 
while some Bundelkhand chiefs had been subdued by Wellesley, 
others like those of Ajayagarh and Kalinjar still remained to raise 
their heads during Minto’s time. They were made to acknowledge 
the Britisii suprcmucy. Gopal Singh of Kota who had resisted the 
British aro's for four years, accepted a small estate for bis mainten- 
ance and jetired. 
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r II • a trouble in Travancore where the subsidiary troops 

jell into arrears ol pay, and the Resident insisted on the native army 
Demg reduced. The Dewan of the $tate reisted and is also said to have 
conspired to murder the Resident. The British forces were called 
e ^ place in which the Dewan was defeated and the 

chief agreed to replace him by another person and also to reduce his 
army. 


The Christian missionaries had been rendering a great service 
to India by spreading education and other such activities. But of 
late they had started openly criticising the Indian faiths with the 
result that some people got a provocation and there was a danger 
of law and order problem developing. Minto warned the missiona- 
ries against their provocative activities. They' complained against 
him to the Home authorities. But Minto explained the situation and 
was able to win appreciation of his views in England. The missiona- 
ries had to correct their behaviour. 

MISSIONS ABROAD 
Relations with Persia 

In the meanwhile, to cope with the I-rench menace. Lord 
Minto had to lake steps to re-establish the British influence in the Per- 
sian court which had been weakened by this time after the unsuccess- 
ful attempt of Wellesley to bring Persia closer to the British, the 
importance of which had not then been realised in Great Britain. 
When Minto arrived in India, the British relations with Persia were 
almost ruptured. Persia had suffered heavily in her war with Russia 
during 1804-5. She in need of a dependable ally, for which she 
preferred the British, but the latter were in no mood to alienate 
Russia. On the other hand, after formation of the Third Coalition, 
Napoleon began to realise tl»c importance of Persia in the fulfil- 
ment of his design'! against England. A French agent named Romieu 
appeared in Persia in 1 805, another French mission visited that 
country in 1806, and by 1807 Persia was mature for an alliance with 
France. Before, however, a regular treaty was signed between France 
and Persia, a Persian ambassador had arrived in India requesting 
help against Russia; the British having turned a deaf ear, the Franco- 
Persian tre.ity materialised on 5 May 1807, under which (I) Persia 
agreed completely to break with the British, and (2) to help Napoleon 
in his march on India; while Napoleon (1) undertook to supply 
Persia, small arms and field guns, and (2) guaranteed the integrity 
of that country. This is known as the treaty of Finkenstein. 

Napoleon defeated Russia on 8 February 1807 at Eyian, inflic- 
ted yet another defeat on her at Friedland in July 1807, and in the 
same year signed the Treaty of Tilsit with Tsar Alexander 1 under 
which Russia was converted into a French ally. Now a joint march 
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of France and Russia, through Turkey and Persia, to invade India, 
began more seriously to be contemplated. 

When Minto took over in India, a French and a Turkish ambas- 
sador were in the Persian court. Persia had ceded the port of Gom- 
broon in the Persian Gulf to France. It was soon learnt that 300 
French troops had arrived on the Caspian Sea, and another 1,200 
were expected to arrive there soon. The French invasion of India 
could take place only with the help of Turkey and Persia, and the 
Directors advised immediately, to %]opt certain defensive measures 
in India and abroad, and to try to wean away Persia and Turkey 
from France as soon as possible. 

Minto had to act promptly. He picked up Malcolm, once again 
and besides authorising him to act as an agent of the Government of 
India in the Gulf of Arabia and in Turkish Arabia and at Baghdad, he 
was appointed envoy also to the court of Persia. Minto also resolved 
to send an expedition to prevent the French from occupying any mari- 
time station on the Persian coast, and another one to meet the French 
army in the field. These expeditions were to march under the direc- 
tions of Malcolm, who reached Muscat on 30 April, confirmed the 
British friendship with the Imam there, and arrived at Tehran in June 
1808. 


Malcolm discovered that early in 1808 General Gardane had 
appeared at Tehran and another treaty was about to be signed be- 
tween the I rench and Persia under which Napoleon agreed to force 
Russia to vacate Georgia and restore other occupied territories to 
Persia, in return for which the French army wa.s to be permitted to 
march through that country. Malcolm had to work cautiously 
to wean away Persia from France he could not act in a way as to 
jeopardise any future changes of a rapprochement with Russia. He 
therefore quietly registered his dissatisfaction at the behaviour of 
the Persian court, and at the same time let it be known directly or 
indirectly that the British were determined not to let their interests 
suffer at the hands of that country. 

Luckily, however, towards the close of 1808, the situation took 
yet another turn in Europe. The Spanish uprising against Napo- 
leon took place, the friendship established at Tilsit began to weaken 
and Persia, suddenly realised that Napoleon was not in a position 
to fulfil hi^ promises against Russia. Ground was therefore prepared, 
and even against the protests of Gardane, a mission from England 
under Sir Harford Jones was received, and Persia signed a preli- 
minary treaty on 12 March 1809 under which (1) she agreed not 
to ji^rmit any European forces to march through her territories to 
India, (2 ) and all the agreements signed earlier with the European 
powers were declared null and void. The French mission id Persia 
was dismissed. On 14 March 1812 a definitive treaty to the effect 
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followed, which was finally eonfinned on 25 
certain amendments by the Home authorities. 


November 1814 after 


Turkey 


Simultaneously with the appointment of Malcolm, it was deci- 
ded also to appoint a confidential agent in Turkey to study and 
counteract the moves of France in that country. One Peter Paul 
Joseph Zohrab, a native of that country itself, was picked up and 
appointed to the post. 


Afghanistan 


Napoleon had been sending his emissaries to all parts of Asia 
to prepare a situation for his march to India. In order to counter- 
act it. Lord Minto ' adopted similar measures in India, and sent a 
mission under Elphinstone, also to Kabul. The mission was autho- 
rised to offer a subsidy, maximum of three lakh rupees, to Shah 
Shuja the ruler of that sta'e, for a defensive alliance against Persia 
and France. When Elphinstone arrived in Afghanistan, Shah Shuja was 
busy fighting against his internal enemies, and he had to wait for a 
couple of months till the ruler of Kabul gave him an interview at 
Peshawar and after lengthly negotiation, finally signed a treaty in 
180$. Under the treaty the Afghan luler was to check the French 
from marchfng through his territories to India, and the British in 
return were to supply him military stores and arms. Soon after the 
treaty, however, Shah Shuja himself was overthrown and sent away 
as an exile to Kashmir, and then to India. Elphinstone tried to 
conclude a similar treaty with his successor Mahmud Shah but the 
latter demanded a heavy subsidy as its price, to which the former 
could not agree and returned to India without achieving his object 

Sind 


A similar mission under Captain David Seton was sent to 
Sind. Seton. however, went beyond his powers and concluded a 
defensive alliance with the Amirs of that country, which was rupudi- 
ated by Lord Minto, because Sind, nominally, was under the para- 
mountcy of Afghanistan, and was li.<cly to use this alliance against 
the latter country. Friendly relations with that state were, however, 
established by an agreement s.j^ned in 1809, which was renewed in 
1820. 

Ava 


Eariy in 1810 it was learnt that a French agent had appeared 
in the Cour» of Ava as well, to subvert the British rule in India with 
the help ol Burma. Lord Minto despatched Lieut. Canning to 
coimteract the French designs in that country, and the latter succeed- 
ed in his mission. 
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RELATIONS WITH PUNJAB 

Nearer home, Minto's relations with Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
of Punjab, may he examined in somewhat greater details. Till as 
late as the fifties of the 18th century we learn that the English had an 
inadequate knowledge of the Sikhs. Franklin wrote then that the 
‘'Sikhs are in their person tall. ..their aspect is ferocious, and their 
eyes piercing... they speak the language of Afghans, their collected 
army amounts to 250,000 men, a terrific force, yet from want of 
union not much to be dreaded. This was an estimate of the 
Sikhs drawn when Ranjit Singh had not yet been born. 

A more judicious observance of the Sikhs was, however, made 
only by Forster in 1783 when he estimated more surely the real 
character of them and prophecicd that an able chief would one day 
probably attain to absolute power on the ruins of the rude common- 
wealth. Warren Hastings one of the founders of the British Empire 
in India knew the Sikhs yet better in 1 784 when although far off 
from the regions of Punjab as yet, he advised his government to take 
“reasonable means of opposition. ..not to permit the Sikh people to 
grow into maturity without interruption."- It was a clear writing 
on the wall, therefore, that Ranjit Singh was not going to have very 
good circumstances on the East. 

The first direct contact between the English and the Sikh'- was 
made in I80(k The principle of the British policy towards the Sikhs 
at this time seems to have been one of making the growing Sikh 
power of Ranjit Singh a buffer state between the English and Russia 
which was developing her ambitions in the Middle East. Russia 
could contact Persia and Afghanistan and attack India, and in P'^1 
General Barker had already written to Jhandu Singh Bhangi who was 
the chief of one of the twelve Sikh principalities in the Punjab : “It 
IS dear that as the Khalsa army is on the watch, no one can march 
on Hindustan unopposed." Moreover, the British were desirous that 
if at ail a war had to be fought with Russia, that should be fought 
only in the Punjab or beyond if possible. The British were harbour- 
ing yet another apprehension. 1 hey had not yet consolidated their 
power m India where the people, more specially the Muslims, being 
anxious to throw off their yoke could easily be exploited by the 
Russians or the Afghans if cither of them occupied the Punjab. 

After capturing a greater part of northern and southern India, 
more particularly after the Anglo-Oudh Treaty of friendship. < he Eng- 
lish had naturally to turn their attention .owards the North-West fron- 
tiers under Lord Wellesley in 1800 a definite opportunity had offered 
itself when India was threatened by an invasion of Zaman Shah the 

1. Franklin, Shah Aiam, pp. 175-17S, 

2. Sec Darand, Sir H. Marion, The First Afghan War and Us Causes (2 volst 

l.p.121. 
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Afghan ruler who had been invited by Sultan Tipu, a bitter enemy 
of the British. As a precautionary measure the British sent 
Munshi Yusof Ali with rich presents to the court of Ranjit Singh 
who at ter his occupation of Lahore in 1 799, had already entered 
into a career of establishing supremacy all over the Punjab to request 
him not to help Zaman Shah in case of his invasion. Soon, how- 
ever, we learn the danger of Zaman Shah's invasion receded and 
Yusol Ali was called back by the British. 

This was the first regular British acquaintance with Ranjit 
Singh, of which the historians do not seem to have taken much note. 

The second contact between the British and Ranjit Singh was 
made in 1805. Towards the beginning of the 9th century the conflict 
between the two giants, the English and the Marathas for supre- 
macy in India tiad sharpened, as we have already examined. The 
two Marathi! chiefs Mahadji Sindhia and Jaswant Rao Holkar had 
developed their influence far and wide, but none of them was a 
match to the seasoned British diplomacy. When the contest be- 
tween the two powers developed, both the Maratha chiefs requested 
Ranjit Singh's help against the English. At first it was Sindhia who 
after extending his sway over the regions north of Delhi contacted 
the Siklis through his French generals Perron and Bourquin. But Ranjit 
Singh was too shrewd to lio more than what his resources permitted. 
Soon after Sindhia was defeated by the English and his power was 
cru-hed. 

With Jaswant Rao Holkar, however, the story was different. 
Although this Maratha chief was defeated at Dig and Farrukhabad 
by the English under General Lake, yet real complications arose only 
when Holkar fled to Punjab requested Ranjit Singh for help. This 
happened in 1805 and Ge.f’cral Lake wrote to Ranjit Singh that if 
he did so he would be responsible for the consequences. For a time 
Ranjit Singh was indecisive and to consult some other important Sikh 
chiefs he called a meeting of t' e Gurmata at Amritsar.^ Majority 
of those who were present in the meeting and particularly the chiefs 
such as I'ateh Singh Ahluwalia advised Ranjit Singh not to spoil 
his relations with the English, and to this he agreed. 

Although some .sort of understanding between the English and 
Holkar had also been reached on 24 December 1805, yet on 1 Jan- 
uary 1806 General Lake signed an dgreemenl with Ranjit Singh 
and Fateh Singh jointly which provided that Ranjit Singh would 
compel Holkar to retire from Amritsar and would not give him any 
help. The soldiers of the Maratha chief who had been defeated by 
the English at Farrukhabad and Dig were, it was learnt, discouraged 
and wanted to go back to their country. Ranjit Singh was not only 
to permit them to go but also would give them facilities and encou- 
ragement ic'/urds that direction. 

1 This is said to have been the last meeting of ihis Central Assembly of the 

Sikhs which after this was dis, solved by Ranjit Singh himself. 
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On the other hand, it was laid down that the British would 
withdraw their forces from Punjab and also that they would not 
permit the Maratha chief to molest those regions. The British 
would never attack any territory of Kanjit Singh if he remained 
friendly towards them. According to Latif, Ranjit Singh himself 
proposed besides this that the British could have their control over 
the cis-Sutlej regions, i.e. regions on the left side of the river Sutlej 
'f they liked, Ranjit Singh would not intervene.^ 

Chief importance of this treaty was that it brought the English 
in a regular contact with Ranjit Singh. Now the ground was cleared 
for the further development of the Anglo-Sikh relations. 

Cis-Sutlej Relations 

Now turning to the cis-Sutlej affairs, major portion of the cis- 
Sutlej area as we learn was under the Phulkian family which was 
one of the most powerful of the original twelve Sikh confederacies 
and comprised the states of Patiala, Jind and Nabha. its founder 
was one Phul Singh a Jat of ancient “lineage connected with Jesul- 
meer in the Rajputana desert.” writes J.H. Gorden. Phul built a 
village in 1640 calling it after his name. He was patronised by the 
emperor of Delhi. He embraced the Sikh religion and his seven 
sons became the ancestors of the reigning families ^f Patiala, Jind 
and Nabha. “O.her minor families sprang from ihem. all attaining 
to wealth and power.”- Of all these states that of Patiala was the 
largest and the strongest. It had seen its palmy days under Baba 
Ala Singh the grandson of Chaudhn Phul Singh. After the death 
of Ala Singh his grandson Amar Singh cartie to power in 1 765, and 
it was under him that this state became the strongest one in the cis- 
Sutlej areas. He was given the title of Raja-i-Rajgan Bahadur by 
Ahmad Shah Abdali. But the present ruler Sahib Singh who suc- 
ceeded his father Araar Singh at the age of .seven, was weak, and 
the state under him fell to its wretched days. Shahib Singh was 
always in conflict with his own wife Aus Kaur of which the other 
state of Nabha and Jind wanted to take an advantage. Nor was 
the condition of the peasantry of these regions less pitiable. Sunk in 
their political intrigues and voluptuousness the rulers seemed to have 
little time to think of agricultural development of this country. There 
was no trade or industry which could enrich the resources of these 
states. All around there was a confusion and dissatisfaction of 
which the English, the Marathas and Ranjit Singh were out to take 
advantage. 

In 1 806 there seemed to have been an understanding reached 
between the English and the Sikhs that the cis-Sutlej states could go 
under the protection of the former. On his way to Lahore while 

1. Latir. op, cit., p. 367. 

2. Gordc • , Tho Sikhs p. 94. 
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pursuing Holkar, General Lake had been well received by the ds- 
Sutlej chiefs, in return for which after the Anglo-Sikh agreement, 
he gave them many territorial rewards. And now after this tegan to 
develop intimate relations with them. But this policy of interven- 
tion beyond the Jumna was not liked by the Directors of the Com- 
pany at home and it had to be abandoned before the English rela- 
tions with these states could be regularised. The British policy of 
non-intervention continued for some time, which gave an ’encourage- 
inent to Ranjit Singh to proceed to these regions on his own 
mission. 


In 1806 there was a quarrel between Patiala and Nabha on a 
small town of Doladhi. When they could not decide the dispute 
between them the Raja of Nabha along with the Raja of Jind appeal- 
ed to Ranjit Singh to decide the dispute. Ranjit Singh was already in 
search of such an opportunity and marched towards the cis-Sutlej 
areas immediately along with Fateh Singh Ahluwalia and others like 
Gurdit Singh Ladwe. He brought with him a force of 20,000 
soldiers, too big of course for the problem he was invited to 
solve, and ins tend of deciding the dispute between the states he in- 
vaded and occupied the town of Doladhi himself. He also realised 
a heavy nazrana from Patiala. 


On his return Ranjit Singh conquered Ludhiana, Dakha, Raikot, 
Jagraon and Ghungrana: but distributed these territories among the 
friends who accompanied him. 


In 1807 Ranjit Singh found yet another opportunity to ma'vh 
into the cis-Sutlej regions. This time there was a quarrel between Aus 
Kaur the queen of Pati. 'a and her husband. She wanted to secure 
a good jagir for her minor son Karam Singh, which her husband 
would not permit. She invited Ranjit Singh to intercede on her behalf 
with a promise that if the di pute was decided in her favour she 
would give him a valuable necklace and the famous brass-gun called 
Khuri Khan. Ranjit Singh accepted the invitation. But before he 
crossed the Sutlej the husband and wife, according to some accounts, 
had already made up between them. Despite this Ranjit Singh forced 
his reward on the queen.’ 

From Patiala this time Ramit Singh proceeded towards Ambala 
from whose chief Rani Daya Kaur he real ised a tribute. He occu- 
pied Naraingarh which was handed over to Fateh Singh Ahluwalia. 


1 Different versions, howcvei, arc given of this expedition of Raniit Singh. 
According to one it was Rani who invited Ranjit Singh as explained above. 
Accordio >o the second it was Raja Bhag.Singh who being threatened by 
the chiefs of Thanesar, Kaitbal and Rani Aus Kaur, invited Ranjit. 
According to the third Sahib Singh invited Ranjit far help against hia 
queen and his son Karam Singh. The view expressed above, however, 
seems correct. 
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He also realised a tribute from Bhai Lai Singh of Kaithal, from Jodh 
Singh of Kalsia and many other Sardars and zamindars a long list 
of whom is given by Dewan Amar Nath.^ Among these chiefs 
those of Mani Majra and Ropar were important. Ranjit Singh also 
occupied Wadni, Zira and Kot Kapura. Zira was given over to 
Mohkam Chand and Wadni in Ferozepur to Sada Kaur, the Maha- 
raja’s mother-in-law. 

This naturally produced dismay among the chiefs of the cis- 
Sutlej state. They held a conference among themselves and went 
to Mr Seton, the British Resident at Delhi, appealing him for 
British protection against Ranjit Singh. Their argument was that 
the cis-Sutlej region had always been protected by Delhi government, 
and now since ^Ihi was under the English occupation, the English 
should extend their protecting hand on their states. But this was 
the time when Seton could give them no definite assurance for British 
help, however willing he might have been to extend the British in- 
fluence towards that side. 

In fact by this time a definite change had taken place in the 
British policy towards the cis-Sutlej states, as in March 1 808 the 
Governor-General Lord Minto himself wrote ; “Although as a 
principle wc cordially recognise the wisdom ant^ the justice of 
abstaining from ail interferences in the contests, disputes, and 
concerns of states with which we arc unconnected by the obligations 
of alliance, and are fully convinced of the embarrassments and 
inconvenience of extending our protection to petty chieftains, who 
are unable to protect their territories from the aggressions of more 
powerful neighbours, yet we are disposed to think that cases may 
occur in which temporary deviation from those general principles 
may be a measure of defensive policy, the neglect of which might be 
productive of much more danger and embarrassment than persecution 
of it, and th t the certain resolution of the Raja of Lahore to 
subjugate the states situated between the Sutlej and the frontier of 
our dominion would, under other circumstances than the present, 
constitute a case on which, on grounds of self-defence, the interposi- 
tion of the British power for the purpose of preventing the execution 
of such a project, would be equally just and prudent.”- And there- 
fore, as Latif writes, the English did wish “to limit the ambition of 
the Maharaja to the north of the Sutlej. But at the same time. ..they 
were afraid of thwarting him so abruptly as to cause rupture of 
friendly relations and throw him into the arms of France.' 
Napoleon had an ambition to conquer the British island and also 
wanted to occupy their eastern empire. The British could ill afford 
to push Ranjit Singh into his camp. Thus according to Murray. 

1. Zafar Nama'h Ranjit Singh, UH)8 (Persian) 

2. Count of Mioto, Lord Minto in India, pp. 81. 

4. Latif, op. cit., p. 369. 
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although giving no assurance. Seton gave them a hint that in 
emergency they would not be deserted.^ His reply was cautious 
which as in the words of Payne signified that “we can promise 
nothing definite but you have our sympathy, and we will do what 
we can.”* 

But this could not satisfy the cis-Sutlej chiefs. In the mean- 
while, however, Raojit Singh sent his messengers to calm their 
apprehensions and they also seemed to have decided that instead 
of seeking protection from the British, if they could have the 
protection from Ranjit Singh himself, that would be better. Ranjit 
Singh and Sahib Singh of Patiala met forthwith and exchanged their 
turbans as a mark of perpetual friendship. 

Treaty of Tilsit 

Just at this time there occurred an incident in Europe which 
changed the course of History in the Punjab. This incident was 
Napoleon’s signing of the Treaty of Tilsit with Tzar Alexander 
of Russia, as already referred to. After this Napoleon decided to 
march towards the east with the purpose of occupying the British 
Empire in India. The English thus being threatened. Lord Minto sent 
Metcalfe to Lahore with a twofold purpose, firstly to counteract the 
French designs in the Punjab and secondly to check Ranjit Singh’s 
aggressive policy in the cis-Sutlej states. The purpose In the wodrs 
of Lady Minto was “to woo the great Rajah to an alliance, while re- 
fusing him the increase of territory on which he bad set his heart.”^ 

Metcalfe met Ranjit Singh at Kasur on II September 1807 
and discussed the affairs Ranjit Singh asked him to submit a written 
draft of the treaty that he wanted him to sign. The terms of the 
treaty according to the draft that Metcalfe submitted were : 

1. Both Ranjit and the English would join their defences 
against France, and Ranjit .Singh would check Napoleon from 
passing through the Punjab m case he wanted to invade the British 
India. 

2. The English would have a free passage through the 
Punjab in case of a war with the French. 

3. Ranjit Singh would eMend his protection on the British 
messengers passing through his territories. 

Terms of the treaty obviously paid no heed to Rangit Singh's 
personal ambitions and it is said Ranjit Singh smiled and told Fakir 
Ariz-ud-din, his foreign minister as to how selfish the British were. 

1. Murray hanjii Singh, pp. 64. 65. 

2. Payne, op. e«., p. 81. 

3. Count of Minto, op. cit., 81. . 
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kanjit Singh, however, expressed his readiness to sign a 
defensive alliance with the English but forwarded his own three 
conditions for doing so : (1) the English would not interfere in his 
quarrels with the Amirs of Kabul, (2) the English would not establish 
a friendly relation with that chief and (3) Ranjit Singh would be 
recognised the King of all the Sikhs, including the cis-Sutlej chiefs, 
and Metcalfe was also asked to accompany him in his cis-SutleJ 
conquests. Metcalfe refused to sign such an agreement without 
the permission of the Governor-General, and according to Moorcroft 
Ranjit Singh was so furious over the English interference in his cis- 
Sutlej affairs that only Faqir A£iz-ud-din ’‘dissuaded him from 
war.’’^ 


Any way, asking Metcalfe to deliberate over the matter and 
in the meanwhile to accompany him so as to be available for 
discussions, Ranjit Singh marched south of the Suticj. First he 
conquered Faridko* and Maierkotla, then Ambala and Shahabad, 
and also realised a tribute from the Thanesar chief. “There was 
practically an earthquake in the cis-Sutlej country,'’ wrote 
Sohan Lal.^ 

Metcalfe was accompanying Ranjit Singh in his exploits In 
Faridkot and Maierkotla, and this indirectly served a purpose of 
Ranjit Singh which Metcalfe did not know. Ranjit Singh, writes 
Griffin, “clearly kept the envoy in his camp to weaken the resistance 
of the chiefs and to obtain some sort of official sanction for his 
enterprise.'’® Again writes Latif, the “object of the' Lahore ruler 
was to gain time and trick the envoy."* The Maierkotla ruler, we 
learn, actually protested to the British resident at Delhi that they 
were helping Ranjit Singh against him. This seems to have 

astonished the British, and orders were issued to Metcalfe imme- 
diately to dissociate himself from Ranjit Singh. Accordingly when 
Ranjit Singh entered Ambala, a state seeking British protection, 
Metcalfe withdrew to Fatehbad and remonstrated to Ranjit Singh for 
the political trick that had been played on him. Yet, however, the 
circumstances being precarious the British did not want to break 
with the Maharaja, as Lord Minto wrote ; “I do not think that we 
should be justified, in point of policy, in breaking at present with 
Ranjit Singh. The point to aim at in our present transactions with 
the Raja of Lahore appears to be, that we should keep ourselves as 
free as can be done without a rupture. 1 should on this principle 
rather wish to protract than accele'-ate the treaty.’’® 


1. Moorcraft, Travels, I, p. 94. 

2. Sohan Lai, Urrutat‘ul-Tanarikh. 

3. Griffin, op.cit., p. 178. 

4. Latif, op.cit., p. 375. 

5. See Kaye, Life of Lord Metcalfe, I, p. 273. 
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Frencb Danger Receded 

Just this time there was a Spanish uprising against France and 
the relations between the English and Turkey also improved with 
the result that now there was no more the danger of France invading 
India. Emboldened by the circumstances Metcalfe asked Ranjit to 
accept the alliance on British terms under which henceforward he 
would not interfere in the cts-Sutlej areas. Ranjit Singh was not 
prepared to withdraw from the cio-Sutlej states so abruptly and leave 
them in the hands of the British. And according to Griffin he 
immediately called his Geneial Mohkam Chand from Kangra, 
collected his ammunition and prepared for war. But he was too 
wise to take sui'h a drastic step in practice. Metcalfe himself believed 
that this action of his was meant only to browbeat the Briti.sh. He 
vrote back to the Governor-General accordingly and the latter sent 
an ultimatum to the Lahore ruler '•dying ; 

“His Lordship has learnt with great surpi isc and concern, 
that the Maharaja aims at the subjection of chiefs who have 
long been considered under the protection of the power ruling 
in the North of Hindustan and is moie especially astonished 
to find that the Maharaja requires the assent of the British 
Government to the execution of the design. By the issue of 
war with the Marathas the British Government became 
possessed of the power and right formeiJy exercised by that 
nation m the North of Hindustan. ” 

Raiqit Singh did not icpi) to this ulimiatum immcdialelj and 
in the meinwhile began to contact the Raja of Patiala for a 
common cause against the Biitish. But the Raja of Patiala had 
alieady been woocc by the British and promised ail protection 
against R.in|it Singh. The delay in reply infuriated the British and 
David Ocliierlony was asked *o march h's foices and display his 
power at Ludhiana. OchterK.ny reached the place in Icbiuary 1809 
and sent a message to Ranjii Singh asking him to withdraw his 
ti oops from the cis-Sutlej areas and that on the failure to do so it 
would be as-umed that Ranjit Singh did not care for the English 
friendship. 

Treaty of Amritsar 

Ranjit Singh hesitated for a time, but finally on the advice of 
Faqir Aziz-ud-dm agreed to the English proposals. Thus on 2 April, 
1809 Ranjit Singh recalled his forces from Faridkot and on 25 
April he signed with the British what is known as the Amritsar 
Treaty of 1 809. Important terms of the treaty were ; 

1. The two governments would maintain friendly relations 
with each other. 
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2. British would have no concern on the north>west of the 
river Sutlej, nor would they intervene in Ranjit Singh's relations 
with the chiefs in those regions. Likewise, Ranjit Singh would now 
never think of the capture of the cis-Sutlej states which were declared 
under the protection of the British. 

3. Maharaja Ranjit Singh was recognised as an independent 
ruler and was to be in the list of active friends of the British. 

4. Neither side would keep a large army on itsTespective bank 
of the river Sutlej. 

5. Ranjit Singh would not maintain in the 4S parganas in the 
cis-Sutlej regions which were yet to remain under his control, an army 
more than what was required for the internal peace. 

6. Violation of any of the terms of the treaty by any of the 
contracting parties would make the treaty null and void. 

AN APPRAISAL 

Different opinions have been expressed on Ranjit Singh’s signing 
this treaty with the British. Thus says Dr Sioha, “Ranjit Singh 
suffered a diplomatic defeat and had to put his pride in his pocket 
and cat the humble pie.” Metcalfe also wrote that Ranjit Singh “is 
not famous for desperate enterprises.”^ This latter estimate of 
Ranjit Singh by a man who was directly dealing with him and with 
whom Ranjit Singh professed to have established friendly relations 
by signing this treaty cannot but make us conclude that this action 
of Ranjit Singh was the clear acceptance of a diplomatic defeat. 
One of the cherished goals of Ranjit was to unite all the Khalsa of 
Guru Gobind Singh both in the cis and the trans-Sutlej areas under 
his own banners, but in this the Maharaja bitterly failed. Moreover 
the British came nearer Lahore, and at a place from where they 
could easily study the movements of Ranjit Singh and intrigue 
against the Lahore Raj. Their proximity to Ranjit Singh's borders 
gave them a certain degree of control over the Maharaja's relations 
with Bhawalpur, Sind and Afghanistan, and in all these cases Ranjit 
Singh suffered at the hands of the British. Ranjit Singh's acceptance 
that he would not keep in his cis-Sutlej regions forces in more than 
the number required to maintain internal peace, was according to 
some writers, a blow to his prestige as well as authority. 

The. claim of the British on the cis-Sutlej states too, were 
based only on fictitious grounds, and betrayed only a policy of ‘might 
is right.’ Ju-st four years before the signing of this treaty, on the 
intervention of the Home government the British government in 
Ihdia had decided not to intervene in the affairs of the cis-Sutlej 


1. Sioha N K,., Ranjit Singh, p. 1S4. 
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^ates, and we fail to understand on what moral grounds could the 
British declare now that by “the issue of war with the Marathas the 
British government became possessed of the power and right formerly 
exercised by that nation in the North of Hindustan.” The war 
against the Marathas had already been fought and won by the 
British when they occupied Delhi in 1 803 and when they signed an 
agreement with Holkar on 24 December 1805. If this victory 
of the English on the Marathas did not justify their interference in 
the affairs on the eis-Sutlej states in 1805, how could it justify such 
an interference in 1 809 ? 

And again, the argument that since the cis-Sutlej states were 
under the Marathas, after their removal from the scene by the 
British these states should automatically fall into their hands too, 
cannot go too far. All these states had been a part of the Mughal 
Empire before Abdali occupied the territory from the Indus to the 
Jumna. After the decline of the Mughal power it was Abdali who 
appointed governors for these regions and administered them, and 
it was later on from Abdali that the Sikh chiefs wrested their 
territories and not from the Marathas. 

The Marathas were only imposters and not rulers of these 
states, nor could it be said that the cis-Sutlej had ever fallen under 
their protection. 

Moreover from geographical point of view, f»om cultural point 
of view or from religious point of view, these stales were akin more 
to the territories in the trans-Sutlej areas than to those anywhere 
else. That this point was accepted by the British themselves was 
proved when after the annexation of the Punjab in 1849, the entire 
cis-Sutlej area upto Delhi, even including Delhi itself, was put with 
the trans-Sutlej territories and the whole area was declared as one 
province. 

Yet more, writes S.R. Kohli, Ranjit Singh’s intentions over the 
cis-Sutlej states were not sellish.* He was a man who during his 
life time, never used his crown, nor sat on his throne or strike coins 
in his own name. The coins were rather struck after the name of 
Guru Nanak and Guru Gobind Singh. If such a man wanted 
to unite all the Khalsa, including the cis-Sutlej states, under his 
banner, he was fighting for a national cause, and the opposition of 
the cis-Sutlej states was anti-national, yet more so when they sought 
the British protection. 

If with such reasonable claims as above he could not succeed 
in occupying the cis-Sutlej states, it was clearly a diplomatic defeat 
of the Maharaja. 

But, on the other hand, some assert that this treaty was not a 
1 . Kohli, S.R., Ranjit Singh (Punjabi), p. 1 36. 
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diplomatic defeat of Ranjit Singh, it was rather by a master stroke of 
his policy that he saved the Punjab from the British hands at least till 
a few years after his death. Moreover, writes Cunningham, he got a 
Carte Blanche for realising his ambition in the north and north- 
western parts of the Punjab.* His southern borders having been 
secure, he had no more to keep a huge army for protection against 
the British and waste his money and energy on that side. These he 
could now use elsewhere. 

And yet more, with enemies all around and with his power in 
the Punjab itself unconsolidated, it added greatly to his prestige by 
having established friendly relations with a power so big as the 
English. 

Be that a- it may, whether it was a diplomatic defeat of 
Ranjit Singh that he signed the treaty under duress* or it was a 
master stroke of his policy, we can only say that Ranjit Singh had 
no alternative to what he did. Ranjit Singh’s was yet an infant 
Slate and to have challenged the English -who had come all the 
way from Calcutta to Delhi, could not but prove suicidal. The 
“downfall of every Indian powei, which has measured arms v/illi 
us is a constuiu reflection with him"’ w'rolc Governor-General 
Auckland in 1838®, ,'iiul this was applicable no better Jo the condi- 
tions in 1 838 than to thO'.c m 1809. 


Moreover, Ranjii Singh’s soldiers were no equal to the Biitish 
in training and discipline, .tnd this he realised himself. An interesting 
story is told by some w'l iters like Lalif and Gordon. It is said that 
Metcalfe had brought with him some Muslim soldiers, and during the 
time his negotiations with the Maharaja were going on the Mubanam 
festival of the Muslims fell. To celebrate this the Muslim soldiers 
of the British decided to take oat a procession. When this procession 
passed before some GurJwaras in Lahore, moved by indignation some 
Akalis fell on them. But the latter gave them a square battle with 
the result that a few soldiers as they were, they routed more than a 
thousand of the Akalis who fled before them. This incident is said 
to have opened the eyes of Ranjii Singh. While on the one hand he 
praised the bravery of these soldiers before Metcalfe, on the other 
hand, he was convinced that he had to proceed against the British 
only with caution. The instances as to how the large armies of 
Holkar and the other Marathas had been destroyed by the English, 

1. Cunningham, op ciV.. p. 146. 

2. As it is dear from the writings of Osborne, who visited Ranjit in 1838. 
Osborne writes : “The conduct of Ranjit S/ngh was so unsatisfactory... 
that it was deemed expedient to advance a body of troops under Colonel 
Ochterlony, to enforce the demands, and to support the negotiations of 
our agert.*’ Court and Camp of Ranjit Singh, p. 18. 

3. See Trotter, Cap. L. J., The Earl of Auckland (190S). 
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too were before him. His maternal uncle Bhag Singh of Jind who 
being nearer Delhi had studied the British strength more closely, also 
advised him against challenging this power. And besides, Ranjit 
Singh knew tha» the British were determined and had evolved a 
definite policy of bringing the cis-Sutlej states under their protection. 

In case of a war with the English it was feared that all the cis- 
Sutlej chiefs would side with them, and within his own territories in 
the trans-Sutlej areas too '‘it was feared that taking advantage of his 
difficulties the half-conquered chieftains and tribes would break out 
into a rebellion agaiusi him.” And yet more, “linding Maharaja 
obdurate, the British g'>vcmni'*nt was likely to extend its protection 
to the rulers oi Kasui, Muitan and Jhang \vcll,”^the rulers, indeed, 
who wcie alieady anxics to secure that ht ip against Ranjit. Now 
wcie Ranjit Smgh’s finai.clal re''Ources and hr urms supply anything 
comparable (o tho .e of the English. 

“He never exhau-sled his strength in ».iid and hazardous enter- 
prises, but restraining his ambition within the limits of a reasonable 
probability, they were not only St» well timed and skilfully arranged 
as generally to ensuie success,'’ wrote Osborne in 1838, ‘‘but failure, 
(in the rare instance v ben he did fail), nevei seriously shook his 
stability ot impaired his resources.”' And the greatest service that 
he rendeied to his nation ty not entering in'o Ibis hazardous enter- 
prise, as according to Abdul Qadi,, wasih.'ii by getting a free hand 
for national development he “was able to hit his people from the 
position of political adventurei'' andfiee lances and give them the 
status of imperial race.”^ While on the othei hand, the cis-Sutlej 
states which fell under the British protection, remained, most of 
them, .semi-indepcndenf till the end of the Br-tish rule, whereas rest 
of the Punjab which w. ' under Maharaja Ranjit Siogh, was annexed 
by the British after his death, and fell directly under their rule a 
fate, which should have befallen the cis-Sutlej states as well, if they 
had’gone under Ranjit Singh's s,.zcrainty. 

Be that as it mav, a great advantage was secured by Lord 
Minto on this side of the British empire in India. Napoleon’s tlesigns 
to march on India paid him well and he extended the British hold 
in India uplo the river Sutlej, without having fired a single shot of 
his gun. 

THE OTK? R CHANGES 

Of the other steps taken by Lord Minto to defend the BritisI 
interests in the east, one was his expedition against the Isl6 de Buo- 
naparte which surrenderea before the British on 8 July 1810. The 

1. Qadir Zt .d Abdah Centenary Voiurtte of Ranjit Singh, Kbtdsa College, 
Amrit&a*. 

2. Osborne, Court and Camp of Ranjit Singh, p. 16. 

3. Qadir, Sayed ARdul, Amritsar Cent. Vol. op, eit. 
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Isle de France capitulated on 3 December 1810 and Farquhar was 
appointed as Governor of these two French islands. 

“France had assumed universal dominion over the continent of 
Europe. To counteract this, England had been compelled, as a 
measure of self-defence, to squire control of all the foreign 
colonies.”* 

Since Holland had fallen under the influence of France, it was 
thought necessary that the Dutch power should be expell^ from 
Jawa and other such places which could easily be used by the French 
against India. The Dutch settlement of Amboyna was captured in 
1810, and Minto personally led an expedition to take possession of 
Jawa in September 1811. 

As Denmark declared war against England, all her settlements 
and factories in India were likewise taken possession of. Defensive 
measures were adopted at Goa in cooperation with the Portuguese 
authorities. And when, as a result of the anti-French economic 
measures of England which hampered the free movements of the 
neutrals on the high seas, the United States of America declared war 
against the British, Minto adopted measures to detain the US vessels 
and ships wherever found. 

“Thus,” writes G.S. Misra, “it was the French rivalry which 
accelerated the process of British conquests in the eastern world... 
The impetus for British expansion in India, therefore, came from the 
metropolis where the force of national interest drove forward the 
course of events. It had been the glory of Lord Minto's adminis- 
tration that, whereas, at its commencement, dread of the French 
invasion of India haunted the imagination of British statesmen, at 
its close the enemy had come to lose all its acquistions east of the 
cape.”* The territories thus acquired, continued with the British, 
till in the settlement of 1814-15, most of them were returned to the 
respective powers. 

GENERAL POLICY TOWARDS INDIAN STATES 

Lord Minto’s rcian represents that period of the Indian history 
at the end of which over fifty-years old British policy towards the 
Indian states initiated by Lord Clive and more decisively enforced by 
Warren Hastings came to an end, and in time of his successor, the 
Earl of Moira, the British launched a new policy which truly, 
repre.senled them as a sovereign ruling power concerned not only 
with the welfare of those within the territories directly held by them 
but also with that of the people in the Indian states whose destinies 
•were supposed to be held under control by the Indian princes only 

1 . ibid. i> 90. 

2. Misra, 'n.c/A.pp. 94-95, 
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in trust for them. A short account of the old British policy which 
reached its culmination in the time of Minto will not be a digression 
from the main topic under study. 

“The ruling princes of India," wrote Lieutenant-General Sir 
George MaMun in 1936, “are one of the most astounding facts of 
that continent, and of the unparalleled feat in history of the rebuilding 
in peace and prosperity of the thousand pieces into which the great 
Turkish Empire of Delhi crashed, close on two hundred years ago."* 
They numbered between 500 and 600, and their territory varied 
“from that of Nizam, as large as tliird of France, to others no larger 
than Battersea Park."^ The British policy towards these states from 
1757 to 1813 is epitomised by Lee-Warncr in his remarkable book 
The Native States of India under the title of the Ring Fence Policy. 

The period of the Ring Fence Policy starts with the year 1757. 
In that year the British won their Battle of Plassey against Siraj-ud- 
Daula, which had, as Admiral Watson writes, an “extraordinary 
importance not only to the Company but to the British nation in 
general." As a result of their victory at Plassey, the British became 
deftnitoly an Indian power, but they had as yet neither an ambition 
nor the power to assert their paramountcy over the other states. They 
were, as Lee-Warner may be quoted, “barely struggling" for their 
existence, and the East India Company at this time, “recoiled from 
the expense and the danger of extending its treaties of alliance and 
self-defence beyond the ring fence of its own territorial acquisitions". 
Nor were the English as yet fully acquainted with the Indian condi- 
tions and life. They were a commercial concern which had tasted 
political power, but was not anxious to extend it. 

The main concern of the company at this time, therefore, was 
self-defence, for which they entered into friendly alliances with some 
of these states. The basis of ihese alliances was equality, which 
though at times tried to shift towards British superiority, and in the 
time of Wellesley the superiority was definitely asserted; theoretically 
at least the basis was kept. With these friendly princes of India the 
British created a sort of ring fence within which, as Barton writes, 
“the Company considered its responsibility for maintaining peace to 
be confined to its own boundaries and those of the allied states. 
This policy continued till 1813, though with a change of emphasis 
here and there, and during this period, as Lee-Warner writes, “the 
British endeavoured as far as possible to live within a Ring-Fence and 
beyond that they avoided intercourse with the chiefs.” Security “was 
the watchword of their policy and they refused to enter into entang- 
ling alliances with native powers, and fought, when forced to do so, 

1. The Indian States and Princes, 1936, p. 15. 

2. ibid, p. 16. 

3. Sir William Barton, The Princes of India, p. 248. 
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to defend their territories or those of their allies who had been 
guaranteed protection by treaty.”* 

Starting with Clive, when Bengal came in his control, as we 
have already seen, he clearly wrote to the Directors in one of his 
letters : “The limits of the Nabob's dominions are sufficient to 
answer all your purposes. These we think, ought to constitute the 
boundaries, not only of all your territorial possessions and influence 
in these parts, but of your commerce also since by grasping at more, 
you endanger the safety of those immense revenues, and that well- 
founded power, which you now enjoy, without the hopes of obtaining 
an adequate advantage.”® 

Hence, though Clive signed alliances with the Nizam of Hy- 
derabad and the Nawab of Oudh, they were meant only for self- 
defence. His treaty with Shuja-ud-Daula, the Nawab Wazir of 
Oudh, signed at Allahabad in August 1 765, was praticularly impor- 
tant, wheieby Oudh was made a buffer state, as Ramsay Muir 
comments ; “It was a matter of tixed policy to maintain a close 
alliance with Oudh which was useful as a bulwark against the threa- 
tening power of the Marathas.”-* 

The Ring Fence Policy was continued by Warren Hastings, and 
friendship w'ilh Oudh was strengthened by treaty of Benaras in 1772 
whereby the British sold Kora and Allahabad to the Nawab for 50 
lakh lupees. The Nawab was to be protected in case of a war. but 
there was to be no interference in his internal affairs. Nor did the First 
Maratha War. 1 778-82 and the Second Mysore War. 1 780-84 bring 
about any change in the policy initiated by Clive. Pitt's India Act 
of 1784 rather laid down the policy in clear words : “Whereas to 
pursue schemes of conquest and extension of dominion in India are 
measures repugnant to the wish, honour and the policy of this 
nation, the Governor-General and bis Council are not without the 
express authority, of the Court of Directors or of the Select Com- 
mittee, to declare wars or commence hostilities or enter into any 
treaty for making war, against any of the country princes or states in 
India.” 


Slowly however, the arguments forwarded by Clive against 
developing interests outside Bengal were losing force and when 
Cornwallis came to India in 1 786, he had to enter into alliance with 
the Marathas and Nizam against Sultan Tipu of Mysore. The third 
Mysore War was fought, after which Cornwallis was able to assert that 
“we have effectively crippled our enemy without making our friends too 
formidable.” This war which started as a result of the British troops 

1. Lcc-W'arner. The Katht States of Jndia, J, p. 24. 

2. See Chapter on Clive. 

3. Ramsay Muir, op, cit., p. 271. 
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being given to Nizam in fulfilment of an agreement against Tipu to 
recover certain territories from the latter when his claims upon them 
had been recognised by the British themselves, is suppos^ to be a 
clear departure from the policy of non-aggression and non-inter- 
ference, Yet it has been justified by some English historians as 
unavoi^ble, though the Home did not like it, and it was only in 
defiance of the Home government that it was done. That is perhaps 
why Cornwallis only crippled Tipu, and did not depose him and 
annex the whole Mysore state despite the fact that he could easily do 
so. 


Cornwallis was followed by Sir John Shore, and the latter was 
followed by Lord Wellesley in 1798 as the Governor-General of 
Bengal ; and the latter on reaching this country found conditions 
which required a de^itc change in policy towards the states. Nizam 
had not been helped by the British against a Maratha attack in 
the time of Sir John Shore, and therefore he was angry with the 
Company. The Marathas had been too much elated and puffed up 
with their recent success against the Nizam, and were getting^ a 
source of danger to the British. Nor was Sultan Tipu satisfied with 
his present position. The humiliations of his defeat under Cornwallis 
weighed heavily with him and he simmered for revenge. And to add 
to all this was the danger of Napoleon’s attack of India. Already 
French officers were training the forces of all the three, the Nizam, 
the Marathas and Sultan Tipu, and through them dangerous situation 
could be created for the British in this country. Under these circum- 
stances the policy of strict non-interference stood abused, and 
Wellesley felt it necessary that the princes allied to the British should 
be reduced to subordination. 

By a masterstrol..- of his policy, therefore, Wellesley started the 
system of Subsidiary Alliances, under which a state entering it had 
to be protected by the British with a contingent force to meet the 
expenses of which the state had to part with some of its own terri- 
tories or make regular money payments. The foreign relations of 
the state were to be conducted through the British alone, and in its 
disputes with others the British arbitration had to be accepted. And 
in return for all this the state concerned was not only to be pro- 
tected externally, but against internal troubles as well. Pannitar has 
nicely commented upon the system as : “The subsidiary allianws 
developed as a defensive system by which the Company, anxious for 
its trade determined on the defence, not of its own boundaries, but 
of the state next to it in geographical position. This policy was 
later on described by Lord Salisbury as that of defending the moon 
in order to ward off an attack on the Earth from Mars.”' 

Treatirs were concluded under the new system with the Nizam 
of Hyderabad, Nawab of Oudh, the ruler of Mysore and Peshwa, 

I, Pannikar K.M , Relations of Indian States, p. 8. 
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and commenting on this Wellesley himself wrote : “A general bond 
of connection is now established between the British government 
and the pnncipal states of India which renders it in the interests of 
every state to maintain its alliance with British government— and 
which secure to every state the unmolested exercise of its separate 
authority within the limits of its established domination under the 
general protection of the British power.”* 

His policy, however, writes Dr M.S. Mehta, “had been conde- 
mned by the Court of Directprs. and that strict instructions had 
been laid down for h<s successor to pursue a more moderate and 
pacific course towards the Indian States.” The successor was 
strictly told that “no measure was to be undertaken to increase the 
political responsibility of the company,”* 

Some writers try to argue that close examination of the new 
treaties show that there was a spirit of reciprocity running in their 
terms, and that the' sovereignty being vested in the states themselves, 
there was at least a theoretical equality between the parties that 
signed a treaty. There may be a substance in these arguments, still it 
cannot be denied that Wellesley considerably departed from the old 
policy of non-intervention. And therefore the only justification of 
lis policy being placed in the first category, i.e. th^Ring Fence, is 
that the Directors disliked it, desired to be reversed, and they at least 
still adhered to the old policy, so much so that Cornwallis was sent 
to India once again to undo the mischief Wellesley was supposed to 
have done. 

The next eight years, 1805 to 1813, therefore saw efforts to 
re-establish the policy of non-intervention again, though it could not 
be adhered to as strictly as the Directors had desired. Cornwallis 
unfortunately died shortly after he assumed the charge of Governor- 
Generalship again, and Sir George Barlow who succeeded him in 
1805, tried to revert to non-intervention as far as possible. The 
British protection from the Rajputs was withdrawn, and very advan- 
tageous terms were offered to Holkar and Sindhia. But he could not 
strictly return to the old position : as the Nizam was refused to be 
released from subsidiary alliance, and despite the efforts of the 
Directors the treaty of Bassein with the Peshwa was not cancelled. 

In the time of Lord Minto the efforts to go back to the policy 
of non-intervention received a serious set-back. As Lord Curzon 
wrote : “Coming out to pursue the policy of peaceful isolation 
which had been unsuccessfully practised by his immediate predeces- 
sors, he soon found himself driven into course which even Wellesley 
would have approved.”® Minto intervened, for the sake of putting 

1. Wellesley’s, Despatches IV, p. 177. 

2. Mehta t>r M.S., Lord Hastings and the Indian States 1930, p. 2. 

3. Curzon, British Government in India, p. 184. 
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an end to anarchy, to help Berar without any obligadon. to do so, 
against the attack of Amir Khan a rebellious Pathan Chief in 1809. 
Amn^r treaty of 1909 was signed with Ranjit Singh forcing him to 
iimu his political activities in the trans-Sutlej territories and over the 
cis-Sutlej states the British protection was extended. Envoys were 
sent to the Amirs of Sind and to Afghanistan, and treaties were 
concluded with these powers as well to stave off impen^ng French 
attack on India. And the French colonies of Mauritius and Bourton 
were captured. 

The treaties signed with the Sikhs, the Afghans and the Amirs 
of Sind were, however, based on the principle of mutual equality, 
and despite the above quoted views of Lord Clirzon, we may agree 
with Dr Mehta that “while it is true that during Minto’s time some 
chiefs of Bundelkhand and the Sikh states south of the Sutlej had 
been taken under British protection, the latter with the object of 
setting up a hairier against the rising power of Ranjit Singh, the 
position remained substantially the same as had been determined by 
the treaties of 1805 and 1806.’’^ And yet more, the Directors 
continued strictly to hold the view that the policy of non-intervention 
was the best. 

On the whole, therefore, we may quote Lee-Warner again, 
“when the events of these 56 busy years are called to mind, the pal- 
pable anxiety of the company to end both annexations and alliances 
stands out in the clearest relief. There is the battle of Buxar in 1 764 
when Oudh lay at the feet of Major Munro, but was not annexed; 
the Rohilla War after which Warren Hastings conferred the conquer- 
ed territories on the Wazir of Oudh. . and other such distances 
which prove how the Cc npany were determined to stick to the policy 
of non-mtervention. In most of the treaties concluded during this 
period, at least theoretical equality is visible, which is conceded even 
in the treaties signed under Lord Wellesley. 

Still, as It is obvious, with the passage of time the old policy of 
non-intervention was getting dilhcult to keep. The arguments Clive 
had forwarded for confining the British activities to Bengal were stea- 
dily losing force, and the successive Governor-Generals were finding 
it difficult to be tied up to it. At times significant departures from 
this policy were made, which u'uld not be reversed despite the best 
efforts of the Directors, at Home. And the time was therefore fast 
approaching when a definite change in this policy had to be made. 
This happened in the time of Minto's successor. Lord Hastings, when 
the old policy of Ring Fence was definitely renounced, and the new 
policy usually termed as that of Subordinate Isolation was initiated. 
With the end >f Minto’s reign, one era thus ended. 

1. Mehta, op. cit., p. 3. 

2. Lee-Wamer, op, cit., 1, p. 52, 
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OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


Vellore Mntioy 

A few words with regard to certain other development 
during Mintos time before we close. When Minto arrived in 
India repercussions of the Vellore Mutiny were still being heard. 
Vellore, a fortress in the Eastern Ghats, at a distance of about ninety 
miles from Madras, witnessed on 6 July 1806 an uprising of the Corn* 
pany’s Indian sepoys in which about a hundred of the English officers 
and soldiers were killed.* The fortress itself fell under the control of 
these sepoys, though soon it was recovered by the British and com- 
plete order was restored. This mutiny was the first of its type, and 
it proved to be an eye-opener to the British who had made all their 
conquests in India with the help of the Indian sepoys, who knew that 
sufficient number of European soldiers just could not be had even to 
retain the vast territories that they had already acquired, and who 
became uneasy whether the loyalty of the Indian sepoys could now 
ever be depended upon. Much discussion took place about the 
character and causes of this mutiny which resembled that of 1857. 

Like the mutiny of 1857, the Vellore uprising had the caste 
prejudices of the sepoys as its immediate cause. It was said to be 
essentially a 'whisker-shaving affair,' in which Sir* John Craddock, 
the new Commander-in-Chief of Madras ordered through a Regulation 
that the sepoys should no more wear caste-marks on their foreheads 
when they came for parade, they should shave off their beard, and 
should have a uniform style of headgear. Lord William Bentinck 
who then was the Governor of Madras, did not find anything objec- 
tionable in these regulations, but the sepoy found them an offensive 
interference in their religious beliefs and refused to obey. They were 
subjected to Court-Martial and much stupid brutality which com- 
pelled them to break open in revolt. Want of prudence failed to let 
the authorities understand the pride of these men in their high castes 
and respectable connections. Both Bentinck and Craddock were 
censured, and had to resign their offices. 

The cause of this mutiny, was as simple as above. The British 
knew it, yet argunients and counter-agruments were forwarded, and 
some said it had simply b^ engineered by the sons of Tipu Sultan, 
while others said that it was the French who had instructed the se- 
poys in revolutionary techniques. Total elimination of the Indians 
from administrative posts, a general Muslim conspiracy to overthrow 
the British rule, conquest of too vast territories without leaving much 
under the Indian control, and the zeal of the Baptist missionaries at 
Serampore who openly vilified the Indian religions, were some other 
causes forwarded for the mutiny; and the apologists of the Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief asserted tW there was in fact a well 


1. See Embree Ainslie, op, clt., p. 237, 
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o^Mised plot which simply made use of the innocent regulations to 

break open against the English rule. reguianons to 


Be that as it may, Lord Minto benefited from all these argu* 
ments and took oertain necessary precautions against such lecur- 
fences. He put restrictions on the activities of l^rampore missiona* 
Ties against the wishes of Charles Grant, the Chairman of the Court 
of Directors. Objection was also raised to the Company appointing 
priests of the Jagannath Temple and collecting the pilgrim tax, though 
no decisive step in this connection was immediately taken. 


White Mutiny 

Repercussions of the Vellore Mutiny were still being felt, when 
in the summer of 1808, suddenly a * White Mutiny’ took place in the 
Madras army, in which the English officers refused to obey the 
orders of the Madras government. Their grievancess were the 
refusal of the Home authorities to appoint their Commander-in-Chief 
as member of the Madras Council, and restrictions against the officers 
taking commissions on supplies furnished to their troops. They 
blamed their new Governor, Barlow for such slight put on them, and 
therefore started disobeying the orders of his government. Hie 
reaction of Barlow, however, was prompt. He required the officers 
immediately to sign declarations of loyalty to the government at the 
risk of suspension from their services. Large number of the officers fell 
in line, while some who still persisted in their intransigence, were sus- 
pended. Within two months complete order was restor^, and the 
British were saved from a possible civil war and anarchy. After this 
Barlow showed leniency, and tried to remove the legitimate griev- 
ances of the officers. In all this Minto gave him his full support. 


Revenue Reforms 


Certain revenue reforms were also introduced by Lord Minto. 
Permanent Settlement introduced by Lord Cornwallis, suffered from 
many defects, as already discussed. The Directors in England were 
not in favour of extending it to newly acquired territories in the north 
and in the south. This was due i.: adverse comments on that system 
by a land commission appointed by Barlow, which submitted its 
report on 13 April 1808. The Directors were anxious to entrance 
their income, which was not possible in a system which made settle- 
ment in perpetuity, and in which middle men like zamindars, farmers 
and their agents, etc. shared the revenue all of which should have 
gone to the government. Munro, a revenue authority, convinced 
ftie directors of the benefits of a periodical settlement direct with 
ryots, the tillers of the land. The Directors therefore, in ffieir let- 
ters of 27 February 1811 and ll November 1811, forbade permanent 
settlement any more. They sent a definite scheme to this effect in 
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June 1813, which however could be implemented only in the time of 
Minto's successor, as shortly after this he retired. luring his time, 
however several experimental measures like a settlement with pancha- 
yats or headmen of the village who collected revenues from the 
tillers were performed, which worked for varying periods of three, 
five or more years.^ 

Certain other reforms of his time in this connection were, the 
Regulation XIII of 1811 which authorised individual members of the 
Board of Revenue to be deputed to outlying districts where with all 
the powers of the Board vested in them, they could supervise revenue 
settlements and activities of the revenue officials. 

Under Regulation V of 1812, the system of the grants ofpattaus 
by zaniindars to the tenants was reformed of some abuses, the tenants 
were given greater protection in cases of distraint on account of 
arrears of rent, and against enhancement of rent ip cases where land 
passed into the hands of new purchasers. 

The system of inland duties and sea customs was also reformed. 
There were certain serious defects in the existing system, under which 
search houses and custom houses were placed at short Tiistanccs where 
merchants were harassed and made to pay illegal gratifications to 
appease the petty customs officials. Prices of goods due to such 
reasons rose w-hich discouraged free trade and increased burden on 
the consumers. Minto passed Regulation IX of 1810 under which 
the inland custom houses were completely re-organised, and were 
placed in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa under the Board of Revenue, while 
those in the newly acquired territories were put under a Board of 
Commissioners. The custom-collectors and their deputies received 
duties which were paid only once while passing through the Com- 
pany’s territories, and they also issued Rowanmhs to the Merchants 
for one year, subject to their renewal thereafter, in which goods being 
carried were mentioned and checked by custom-posts at short 
distances so that there was no smuggling. Articles of daily use did 
not have any duty. The imported articles received the Rowanmhs at 
Calcutta, Chittagong and Balasorc on payment of custom. An autho- 
rised book of rates was prepared, copies of which were placed at 
every custom-house or a chowki where those desiring, could have 
their verifications. 


Judicial Reforms 

X\V of 1810 dealt with some judicial reforms. 
Under it the zilla and city magistrates were given greater powers to 
release prisoners on baiJ, pending their trial in the circuit courts 
estaMsAaf 'yCoramffis. Oefbes (Ais thtlOCeaf pCfSOttS SU^KCf 
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long confinements, simply because they were suspects and had to 
await the trial till the circuit court met at the mstrict head-quar- 
ters. Under regulation XVI of 1810, assistant and joint magistrates 
were appointed to despatch public business which was mounting. 

Police 

Regulation IX of 1808 was aimed at strengthening the power 
of police. Under it, the landlords and other chiefs could be appre- 
hended on mere suspicion of their being neglectful or in connivance 
with robbers. Some new superintendents of police were appointed 
with enhanced powers, and any resistance to the execution of war- 
rants by police was declared to be a crime punishable by law. 

Education 

Minto was un Orientalist who added five thousand rupee-worth 
Arabic and Persian books to the library of the Fort William College, 
patronised some foreign languages like Malay and Burmese, and pre- 
pared the ground for the provision of funds in the Charter Act of 
1813, for the public education. He also introduced certain postal 
reforms in the country. 

Press 


Minto, however, was no lover of the freedom of Press. Under 
him, writes Kaye, “this dread of the free defusion of knowledge be- 
came a chronic ‘disease. ..It was our policy in those days to keep 
the natives of India in the profoundest possible state of barbarism 
and darkness.”* Lord 'tinto’s strictness against the freedom of Press 
is revealed by an incident. It is said that the British Resident at 
Hyderabad secured a printing press for the Nizam, and when this came 
to the knowledge of Minto, he severely rebuked him for having pla- 
ced such explosive stuff in the hands of a native prince. The Resi- 
dent, writes Thompson, “hastened to defend himself, saying that the 
Nizam had shown no intetest in it and that, if the supreme govern- 
ment wished, he could sneak into the state tosha khana and secretly 
.sabotage the press forever.”® 


“An active and ambitious man, with considerable scholastic and 
literary taste, Minto was a discerning politician and diplomat and an 
energetic, administrator... He did well in India, putting its finan- 
ces in order and devoting himself to extending and strengthening 
“British influence, more by peaceful than by aggressive methods”, 
thus writers ^''scount Mersey. 

2, Thompson, P- S//. • 
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Early in 1813, Minto was suddenly recalled to make room for 
Marquess of Hastings. “Well over sixty, and still suffering from the 
effects of the Jawa expedition, he arrived in England in May 1814, 
and a month later died of a chill while on his way to Scotland. He 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. He left several children; his 
great-grandson, the 4th Earl, was Viceroy of India just a century 
later.”* 


3. Mersey, Viscount, The Viceroys and Gavernors-Ceneral of India 1757-1947, 
London, 1949, pp. 39-40. 
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